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PREFACE 


Calvin L. Troup 


Saint Augustine is an original thinker and contributor to rhetoric and phi- 
losophy of communication.' Nevertheless, even after the resurgence of rhe- 
torical studies in the past century—particularly in the second half of the past 
century—Augustine’s contributions remain mostly uncharted. This book is 
part of a larger project dedicated to rehabilitating Augustine and bringing to 
light the pertinence of his work in rhetoric and philosophy of communica- 
tion today. As the authors in this volume demonstrate, we need to reacquaint 
ourselves with Augustine’s work to recover our own intellectual heritage 
and to recognize his potential as a catalyst for contemporary thought. Taken 
seriously, Augustine is a faithful provocateur capable of generating fruitful 
intellectual energy, often in unexpected directions.’ To engage Augustine’s 
work seriously is not to “read the text” naively; each chapter in this book 
demonstrates the scholarly challenges involved in working with Augustine. 
For example, the continental thinkers who appear in this volume—Edmund 
Husserl, Martin Heidegger, Hannah Arendt, Hans-Georg Gadamer, Albert 
Camus, Paul Ricoeur, Jacques Ellul, and Jean-Francois Lyotard—all depart 
in significant ways from the conventions of modern scholarship on Augus- 
tine to benefit from his work. If we can hear how they engage Augustine, we 
may gain insight into their work and learn new ways we might read Augus- 
tine with greater expectations for our own intellectual growth. 

Augustine’s contributions emerge along coordinates and within cat- 
egories not widely anticipated by modern scholars. Within conventional 
histories of rhetoric in the twentieth century, Augustine ordinarily plays 
a summary role as “Christianizer” of antique rhetoric. His ecclesiastical 
authority secures the survival of rhetorical studies through the Middle Ages. 
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But his contributions tend to be viewed as modest, limited to religious rheto- 
ric alone.’ The field reflects a commonplace modern assertion concerning 
Augustine: that he was ill equipped intellectually and is irrelevant to con- 
temporary scholars because of a narrow Christian orthodoxy palatable only 
to the medieval world. This mind-set follows modern Augustinian scholar- 
ship, which reduced discussion of the Confessions in the last century almost 
exclusively to questions within Neoplatonism.* The reduction offers one 
categorical, generic interpretation of Augustine and raises it to the level of 
exclusive scholarly authority.’ Scholars who follow the authoritative treat- 
ment of Augustine deny any original ideas in his work or dismiss his unprece- 
dented ideas as accidental: he could not have known what he was doing, they 
say, or he was shamelessly Christianizing pagan thinkers who preceded him, 
or his ideas were small-minded and intended for only narrowly religious pur- 
poses. Consequently, summaries of the tradition in rhetoric and philosophy 
of communication tend to situate Augustine according to assumptions that 
discount him as an enigmatic, Christian Neoplatonist.’ 

However, some Augustinian scholars have purposed to study his texts 
closely within his own context and have abandoned the assumptions, the 
terms, and the esoterica of the Neoplatonic debate. They argue, for exam- 
ple, that the dominant vein of scholarship has abandoned almost entirely 
the text of the Confessions, reaching conclusions unsustainable under tex- 
tual scrutiny. Highly respected commentaries on the Confessions by James 
J. O’Donnell and Colin Starnes each set aside the dominant dispute on 
Neoplatonism and open the text with expansive scholarly rigor, as does Ann 
Hartle’s philosophical reading of the Confessions.? Renowned Augustine biog- 
rapher Peter Brown contrasts Augustine’s mind-set with Neoplatonism, sug- 
gesting that Neoplatonists, following Porphyry, were always working within 
a tight, closed system, whereas Augustine’s work proceeds in an open, non- 
systematic framework. ® Among scholars of rhetoric and philosophy of com- 
munication who have worked closely with Augustine’s texts, similar themes 
emerge. W. R. Johnson pronounces Augustine a Ciceronian at heart and in 
practice, not a Platonist.!! And James J. Murphy invites us to think of Augus- 
tine as a robust alternative to both the “sophistic heresy” and the “platonic 
heresy” within rhetoric and philosophy of communication.” These scholars 
open the way for us to consider alternative readings of Augustine that engage 
his work along coordinates that parallel existentialism, phenomenology, and 
hermeneutics as these approaches appear in twentieth-century continental 
thought; Augustine’s parallel coordinates emerge from his incarnational 
commitments in concert with his rhetorical and philosophical sensibilities. 
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Recent communication scholars like James Farrell and Dave Tell have uti- 
lized these openings to engage the text of the Confessions hermeneutically to 
provoke serious reconsideration of Augustine’s work." 

Augustine’s direct intellectual impact in rhetoric and philosophy of com- 
munication may be more pronounced today than in many prior centuries. 
Interestingly, his presence in postmodern intellectual conversation does not 
come from religionists, theologians, or Augustinian specialists but from 
formative continental thinkers, all of whom have contributed significantly 
to the twentieth century’s turn toward rhetoric and philosophy of commu- 
nication. Each of the continental thinkers considered in this volume has 
engaged Augustine in the formulation and reformulation of his or her ideas; 
some have devoted an entire book to the task. For example, both the Confes- 
sion of Saint Augustine by Jean-Francois Lyotard (published posthumously in 
2000) and Jacques Derrida’s “Circumfession,” published in Jacques Derrida 
by Geoffrey Bennington, signal a pattern of sustained inquiry by continental 
philosophers. In Augustine and Postmodernism: Confessions and Circumfession, 
John D. Caputo and Michael J. Scanlon document just how seriously many 
such scholars take Augustine’s work. Many Augustinian texts come into 
play—sermons, scripture commentaries, theological and philosophical trea- 
tises—but the focal point is the Confessions. What merits sustained intellec- 
tual attention to the text by scholars of rhetoric and philosophy nearly 1,600 
years after Augustine’s death? 

Although research in rhetoric and philosophy of communication relies 
heavily on the continental intellectual tradition, Augustine’s associations 
with recent continental thought have not been explored directly in the field. 
This volume offers essays on rhetoric and philosophy of communication by 
scholars well versed in the work of the continental theorists noted above. 
Each essay explicates a substantial conversation between one continental 
thinker and Augustine on present issues in rhetoric and philosophy of com- 
munication, including intersections and interruptions that emerge from the 
conversations. The chapters address basic questions: What is the intellectual 
significance and contribution of the continental scholar to whom the chap- 
ter is dedicated? That is, what text by the contemporary scholar is under 
consideration? Furthermore, what are the connections to Augustine and 
how does the scholar engage Augustine’s work? And finally, how does the 
engagement between the scholar and Augustine contribute to the rhetoric 
and philosophy of communication? 

Augustine’s Confessions, completed in 397, is the gateway through which 
the continental philosophers enter Augustine’s work. The thinkers under 
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consideration reference other Augustinian texts—On Christian Doctrine, On 
the Trinity, On the Teacher, City of God, and so on—but most begin with the 
Confessions. In chapter 1, I acquaint readers with relationships between exis- 
tential phenomenology, hermeneutics, and rhetoric as constituted within the 
field of rhetoric and philosophy of communication. The intellectual develop- 
ment of these relationships emerges in scholars’ conversation with Augus- 
tine, from Husserl and Heidegger through Ricoeur and Lyotard, focusing 
predominantly on Confessions books 10 (on memory) and 11 (on time and 
eternity). Through direct references in the work of continental scholars, I 
document a few common entry points for engagement and then foreground 
the importance of the incarnation to Augustine’s ideas. Incarnation is prom- 
inent in the Confessions and opens Augustine to an explicitly existential 
view of temporality and contingency, to phenomenological thought, and, 
therefore, to hermeneutics and rhetoric. The introductory chapter points 
to where and why Augustine is a valued interlocutor on questions rhetorical 
and philosophical in twentieth-century continental thought. 

Martin Heidegger dedicated the first half of The Phenomenology of Reli- 
gious Life, based on lectures in 1920-1921 on the subject, to direct consid- 
eration of Augustine’s Confessions. In the second chapter, Michael J. Hyde 
explores the openings that Heidegger finds in Augustine concerning the 
phenomenological practice of acknowledgment. Hyde turns our attention 
toward the practice of rhetoric, which both Heidegger and Augustine believe 
is necessary to serve truth toward the good, particularly in public. For Hyde, 
Augustine serves as a case study on acknowledgment for Heidegger. The 
chapter explores assumptions concerning ethical responsibility and human 
freedom exercised through resolute choice in the face of present uncertainty. 
Notwithstanding the obvious metaphysical distinctions between Augustine 
and Heidegger, Hyde notes momentous phenomenological commonplaces 
upon which they mutually rely. Both find themselves thrown into a world 
with preconscious ethical and moral valences that require the practical art 
of rhetoric to achieve authentic temporal dwelling. Understood from this 
vantage point, Augustine provides contra-Cartesian intuition and sensibili- 
ties manifested through constructive hermeneutics and rhetoric. As Hyde 
explains, we human beings rely on hermeneutics and rhetoric to navigate our 
earthly, temporal, pragmatic dwelling. We come to know this dwelling best 
through personal crises that disrupt our everyday way of being and that open 
us to Being in Heidegger, to God in Augustine, and to care in our acknowledg- 
ment of the persons with whom we all dwell. 
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Hannah Arendt wrote her dissertation, Love and Saint Augustine, in 1929, 
prior to her departure from Nazi Germany to the United States. Ronald C. 
Arnett provides a thoughtful opening into Arendt’s hermeneutic encounters 
with Augustine in this collection’s third chapter. Augustine engages the cha- 
otic world of the late Roman Empire and dies during a Germanic siege of 
his hometown of Hippo in 430." Fifteen hundred years later, as another cha- 
otic terror, that of Hitler’s Third Reich, emerges in Germany, Arendt finds 
herself reading Augustine closely. His hermeneutic and existential sensibili- 
ties enlarge Arendt’s critique of modernity, including her understanding of 
desire, will, and response as a derivative self-guided by caritas—appropriate 
love. She calls Augustine the first “existentialist.” In the chapter, Arnett con- 
siders Augustine a kindred spirit to Arendt, who reads the Confessions as 
a conversation through which one can learn to practice the existential dis- 
tance necessary to love one’s neighbor. Arendt asks Augustine’s question: 
“What happens when one becomes a question to oneself?” In response, she 
embraces the recalcitrance and interruptions of existence in hermeneutic 
conversation, invites us to call our own selves into question, and urges us 
to take human will and responsibility seriously. As Arnett explains, Arendt 
meets in Augustine a philosophically robust existentialism that resists the 
existential arrogance of modernity and opens alternatives for thoughtfulness 
in human communication. 

Jean-Francois Lyotard writes The Confession of Saint Augustine in the 
twilight of his days, a work not finished but appropriately published post- 
humously in 2000 as a final personal and scholarly contribution. David J. 
Depew considers Lyotard’s explication of the Confessions as a fitting culmi- 
nation of Lyotard’s life’s work. To develop the philosophical appeal and 
phenomenological impact of Augustine for Lyotard demands careful con- 
sideration and intellectual qualification, given Lyotard’s status as a leading 
secular intellectual of the left. Beginning with Descartes, this fourth chapter 
provides a narrative account of the continental tradition from Husserl and 
Heidegger through Levinas and Derrida that frames Lyotard’s philosophical 
critique of substantialism. Augustine plays an ongoing role in the substan- 
tialist tradition. However, many traditional readings of the Confessions—philo- 
sophical, theological, and devotional—miss the radical implications of the 
way the text treats the temporal structure of subjectivity. Depew opens The 
Confession of Saint Augustine by Lyotard, showing his engagement with Augus- 
tine apart from Christian and Neoplatonic metaphysics, apart from the idea 
of eternity, and apart from traditional receptions of the text. What emerges 
is a gripping phenomenological account of the distentio animi—the structure 
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of internal time consciousness and the utter human inability to overcome 
temptation. Lyotard regards Augustine as taking seriously the power of desire 
and presents consciousness in the future anterior tense, which accentuates 
the remorse and regret associated with inordinate desire. Issues of time fur- 
ther involve the philosophical debate between substance ontologies and 
event ontologies. Lyotard places Augustine distinctly in the province of event 
ontologies, providing helpful connections between phenomenology and 
rhetoric. Lyotard’s consideration of Augustine further establishes the impor- 
tance of rhetoric for both thinkers since phenomenology—event driven, not 
substance driven—reinforces contingency as the human condition. 

Albert Camus, like Arendt, engages Augustine first in his 1936 disserta- 
tion, Christian Metaphysics and Neoplatonism, in which he sees in Augustine 
the paramount attempt at synthesizing Christian orthodoxy with Hellenistic 
thought. In chapter 5, Ramsey Eric Ramsey consults a later work of Camus— 
a speech entitled “The Unbeliever and Christians’—in which, by invoking 
Augustine, Camus issues a hopeful call for solidarity between a group of 
Christian believers and him, an unbeliever, on a deep question of justice: 
children were undergoing torture. From this call, Ramsey Eric Ramsey turns 
what might seem a modern encounter between Camus and Augustine toward 
a postsecular recovery, reformation, and transformation of their relationship 
through hermeneutics and rhetoric. Camus stands at the crossroads of Greek 
coherence and Christian anxiety with Augustine but without Augustine’s God 
and without eternal Truth. Ramsey argues that neither Camus nor Augustine 
belong within the linearity of modern thought and, therefore, moves them 
into an alternative age of interpretation. Considered from a standpoint of 
dynamic equivalence among rhetoric, philosophy, and theology, Augustine 
and Camus affirm a common need for courage to love in the face of evil, a 
courage that grows out of a ceaseless care for people and words. In these two 
Algerians, Ramsey finds proximity in practices of charitable hermeneutics, 
dialogue, and cobelligerency against temporal evil. He invites us to consider 
Camus’ engagement with Augustine—from Camus’ dissertation to The Rebel— 
seeing in that engagement a hermeneutic perspective sufficient to reclaim 
their religious and aesthetic contributions for our own day without recourse 
to modern objectivism or onto-theological metaphysics. 

Hans-Georg Gadamer engages Augustine substantially in Truth and 
Method in 1960 and later in The Relevance of the Beautiful and Other Essays. 
In chapter 6, John Arthos translates Gadamer’s introduction to his Philoso- 
phisches Lesebuch, making it available for the first time in English. The intro- 
duction points to Gadamer’s adoption of Augustine’s Trinitarian philosophy 
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of language that expands the hermeneutic circle and adds rhetorical entry 
points into that inevitable circle. Arthos’ reading shows how Augustine 
escapes various forms of dualism and reverses Plato’s correspondence theory 
of truth. The incarnational Christology in Augustine manifests a constitutive 
philosophy of human language that mirrors the Trinity, presenting an inward- 
ness that engages the phenomenal world with a dynamic of immanence and 
transcendence. Gadamer finds a viable philosophical alternative to essential- 
ism and nominalism in Augustine, who reconciles the paradoxes of the incar- 
nation and the Trinity through logos, a seamless linguistic weaving of thought 
and speech. The linkage of exterior (material) and interior (immaterial) helps 
Gadamer to advance hermeneutic work on discursive identity, relying on 
Augustine’s sensibilities concerning processive identity, namely the distentio 
animi that situates temporal human identity “in the in between.” 

Edmund Husserl’s Phenomenology of Internal Time Consciousness, first writ- 
ten in 1905, makes immediate, direct reference to Augustine’s Confessions. In 
chapter 7, Algis Mickūnas engages the problem of subjectivity in continental 
thought through an interpretation of Husserl’s analysis. Augustine’s medita- 
tions on time and eternity set the stage for Husserl’s inquiry, yet Augustine’s 
aporias on time include an assumption about being that Husserl will not 
admit philosophically. Mickanas details precisely how Husserl moves from 
Augustine’s account of being and time toward an account of time conscious- 
ness without reference to being—his phenomenology of time consciousness. 
As Mickanas notes, both Husserl and Augustine recognize that phenom- 
enological inquiry into temporality forces the issue of subjectivity along the 
lines of being, permanence, transcendence, change, and transition. Dealing 
with the essence and location of time intensifies the problem of continuity 
and identity of the self. Taken together, the philosophical explorations of 
Augustine and Husserl indicate that continuity and selfidentity are ideas 
that cannot be easily dismissed. As Mickūnas suggests, both philosophers 
accomplish their inquiries in ways that elude contemporary continental cri- 
tiques of continuity and self-identity. 

Paul Ricoeur devotes much of the first volume of Time and Narrative, 
first published in 1983, to Augustine. He bases his narrative theory in Time 
and Narrative on the relationship between hermeneutics and human experi- 
ence manifested in narrative emplotment. In chapter 8 of this collection, 
Andreea Deciu Ritivoi explicates Augustine’s inspirational role in Ricoeur’s 
reflections on time—reflections that propel his idea of threefold mimesis. 
Her insights include careful transliterations of Augustine’s work by Ricoeur, 
including how Ricoeur brackets eternity and suggests theoretical limits 
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to Augustine’s philosophy/psychology of time. Nevertheless, Ricoeur finds 
Augustine indispensable. Ritivoi observes that by juxtaposing work on time 
in the Confessions with Aristotle’s Poetics and Heidegger’s phenomenology of 
time, Ricoeur articulates a philosophy of language and theory of narrative 
that gives primacy to orality—the essential, temporal unity of human speech 
and language. By foregrounding time and rhetoric, Augustine helps Ricoeur 
to build a philosophy of language adequate to bridge reflective thought and 
human experience. 

Jacques Ellul, like Arendt and Camus, finds coordinates in Augustine to 
guide his 1932 dissertation and permeate his ongoing work from The Presence 
of the Kingdom through The Humiliation of the Word. In the final chapter of 
this collection, Clifford G. Christians joins Calvin L. Troup to trace an intel- 
lectual genealogy that links Ellul and Augustine at the ground of their work. 
Ellul’s basic commitments echo Augustine through an elaborate network 
of connections. He employs Augustinian assumptions to critique structural 
semiotic theories, particularly in their dismissal of common sense, the spo- 
ken word, and the essential embodiment of meaningful human communica- 
tion. This chapter works from Ellul’s philosophy of language and its deep 
phenomenological resonances toward a philosophy of communication, or 
metarhetoric, that gives priority to faithfulness situated in incarnate, human 
practices. Christians and Troup explicate this relationship as a philosophy 
of communication dedicated to aletheiac truth—a kairotic formulation of 
hermeneutic responsiveness and rhetorical proclamation. 

Continental philosophers who have contributed significantly to philoso- 
phy of communication and the rhetorical turn in the late twentieth and early 
twenty-first centuries engage Augustine in the formulation and reformula- 
tion of their ideas. And although this pattern has been going on for some 
time, research in rhetoric and philosophy of communication in the United 
States that derives from this continental intellectual tradition seems to 
have largely missed this pivotal genealogical and philosophical connection. 
Augustine dwells as a nexus of continental thought at formative moments of 
postmodern philosophy and theory, raising intriguing questions concerning 
the prospects for continuing intellectual contributions stemming from his 
thought. The interpretive essays in this volume introduce instances of these 
intellectual conversations with Augustine and trace an intellectual genealogy 
of rhetoric and philosophy of communication, with Augustine at the root of 
many intellectual family trees. Together, these conversations invite readers to 
consider the present heuristic value of Augustine today. 
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THE CONFESSIONS AND THE CONTINENTALS 


Calvin L. Troup 


Saint Augustine, fifth-century bishop of Hippo Regius in Roman North 
Africa, sanctions the resurgence of rhetoric and philosophy of communica- 
tion that began in the mid-twentieth century. He is an intellectual catalyst 
for many continental philosophers whose ideas have been formative in con- 
temporary rhetoric and philosophy of communication, yet many working 
scholars remain unacquainted with Saint Augustine’s contributions. His 
significance within ancient and medieval traditions has been well docu- 
mented and remains undiminished, but his work also intersects with cur 
rent thought in ways many scholars might not anticipate.! The question is, 
though, What has led continental philosophers to engage Augustine deeply and 
directly on questions in rhetoric and philosophy of communication? In response, 
this volume invites readers to consider Augustine as a fulcrum for conti- 
nental thought. The contributing authors are scholars fluent in the work 
of a cast of important continental philosophers: Edmund Husserl, Martin 
Heidegger, Jean-Francois Lyotard, Hannah Arendt, Albert Camus, Hans- 
Georg Gadamer, Paul Ricoeur, and Jacques Ellul. Each chapter explicates 
the substantial conversations between one of these thinkers and Augustine 
on issues in rhetoric and philosophy of communication. The chapters point 
to the many ways that Augustine can strengthen our grasp of continental 
thought and, taken together, commend further explorations of his rhetoric 
and philosophy of communication. 

At least since Edmund Husserl, continental scholars have engaged the 
work of Augustine in the formulation and reformulation of their ideas 
related to rhetoric and philosophy of communication, but until quite 
recently, Augustine’s role in continental thought was not well known. 
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Then two major figures in continental philosophy devoted late works to 
Augustine. Jacques Derrida wrote an extensive essay, “Circumfession,” pub- 
lished in Jacques Derrida by Geoffrey Bennington in 1993, and Jean-Fran- 
cois Lyotard wrote Confession of Saint Augustine, published posthumously in 
2000. These texts signaled what we now recognize as a long-standing pattern 
of engagement. In 2005, John D. Caputo and Michael J. Scanlon published 
Augustine and Postmodernism: Confessions and Circumfession, which explored 
some of the philosophical implications of these relationships. 

Of particular interest to scholars of communication and religion, 
Augustine’s most compelling intellectual work is informed by his pervasive 
religious presuppositions. Although some modern scholars have tried to 
ignore Augustine’s Christian intellectual commitments to extract secular- 
ized concepts from his work, the continental philosophers considered here 
were prone to admit Augustine’s Christian intellectual ground at least in 
part and engage him directly on questions of phenomenology, hermeneu- 
tics, and rhetoric, rather than to dismiss or ignore the Christian dimensions 
embedded in his ideas.* Therefore, at the nexus of continental philosophy 
and theory in formative postmodern moments, Augustine invites intrigu- 
ing questions concerning intellectual contributions from religious grounds 
today. In this chapter, I first explain the relationship between rhetoric and 
hermeneutics, with special attention to the influence of existential phenom- 
enology. Second, I introduce benchmarks in Augustine’s Confessions that 
provide entry points for continental scholars working from existential, phe- 
nomenological, and rhetorical grounds. Third, I discuss important interpre- 
tive assumptions employed by continental thinkers that make engagement 
with Augustine’s philosophically plausible. The chapter concludes by con- 
sidering openings for further inquiry with Augustine, followed by brief sum- 
maries of the chapters in the volume. 


EXISTENTIAL PHENOMENOLOGY, HERMENEUTICS, 
AND RHETORIC 


The relationship between rhetoric and hermeneutics is a prime point of 
contact between continental thought and Augustine. Hermeneutic scholars 
regard Augustine’s On Christian Doctrine as the field’s founding text, launch- 
ing both biblical and philosophical hermeneutics.’ While Augustine’s her- 
meneutic theory resides primarily in books 1-3, rhetorical scholars tend to 
focus on book 4, which is typically read as a “Christianization” of Cicero, 
and ignore the first three books.* Augustine himself regards the four books 
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as a coherent whole, comprehending speaking performances that unite 
hermeneutics and rhetoric, wisdom and eloquence, in practice. That pre- 
vious scholars have missed this connection reflects a broader, ongoing 
inattentiveness to the relationship between hermeneutics and rhetoric. As 
Michael Hyde and Craig R. Smith note, “An important relationship existing 
between hermeneutics and rhetoric has been overlooked by communication 
scholars,” with significant implications for the specifically epistemological 
functions of rhetoric and for rhetorical theory and criticism generally.’ 

Hyde and Smith suggest that to disclose the relationship between 
hermeneutics and rhetoric requires phenomenological inquiry, and they 
argue that all knowledge we acquire “is contextual, a product of the herme- 
neutical situation and therefore founded in rhetoric-the making-known of 
primordial interpretive understanding.”° Although phenomenologists work 
across the grain of fixed methods, set techniques, and strict definitions, the 
phenomenological iterations and intuitions that inform this study hearken 
back to Husserl’s early call to return “to the things themselves.”’ Calvin O. 
Schrag explains common coordinates for inquiry within the broader tradi- 
tion of existential phenomenology, from Husserl to Heidegger and through 
their intellectual descendants: 


Philosophical analysis, description, and reflection need to take as their 
point of departure the world of immediate lived experience . . . from 
which all explications as to the nature and structure of reality must arise 
and to which they must return for validation. In my lived concreteness I 
experience presence in a world somehow irreducibly given, vaguely apprehended 
as spread out in space and qualified by a temporal becoming.® 


From the givenness of experience, Schrag suggests that phenomenologi- 
cal analyses open up existential, ontological structures, explicating under- 
lying conditions that inform human experience and providing categories 
for interpretation of such experiences.’ Thus we can begin to understand 
the compelling relationship between hermeneutics and existential phenom- 
enology, or “hermeneutic phenomenology.” 1 

Hermeneutic phenomenology and rhetoric meet decisively in Augus- 
tine. We have seen the prima facie case for this in the structure of On Chris- 
tian Doctrine; the sense of the text is fraught with such connections as well. 
In the prologue, Augustine introduces his rationale for Christian learning 
through the example of literacy and the value of texts.!! Hermeneutics is the 
primary mode of inquiry from which he advocates the study of the liberal 
arts, including the study of pagan authors. How could a person interpret 
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the Scriptures, divinely revealed through ordinary people in decidedly dif- 
ferent times and places, without a deep knowledge of different times, places, 
and ideas? Augustine espouses the value of “historical narration” in On 
Christian Doctrine. He then practices it in the Confessions, opening up the 
meaning of human life and lives through a coherent, intertextual narrative 
of a decentered subjectivity and fragmented will.» 

The Scriptures permeate and center Augustine’s account, but all sorts 
of other people and discourses inhabit the text of the Confessions—which is 
a narrative uniting hermeneutics and rhetoric as a practical philosophy of 
communication. In fact, the Scriptures are not the end of Augustine’s her- 
meneutic project, as is often asserted; rather, they are the beginning. In the 
Confessions, he demonstrates the expansive applications of his hermeneutic 
theory to the Scriptures; to human texts, Christian and pagan, sacred and 
secular; and to the narrative of his own life. To explain Augustine’s work 
in hermeneutics and rhetoric in the words of his teacher, Cicero, speak- 
ing well requires both wisdom and eloquence. Good hermeneutics is a form 
of rhetorical invention: the practical wisdom required to interpret texts, 
to interpret different times and places, and to interpret experience. And 
interpretation requires phenomenological engagement. Meaning is not self- 
evident, whether textual, historical, or experiential. In Augustine, wisdom 
and hermeneutics function synonymously, as do eloquence and rhetoric, a 
perspective that positions hermeneutics and rhetoric as complementary and 
inseparable in good practice. The emergence of hermeneutic phenomenol- 
ogy in Augustine reinforces the fact that such approaches are hospitable to 
perspectives informed by religious faith. As Schrag says, they often “include 
worship—encounters with the Holy, and ‘acts of religious devotion.’ ”" The 
Confessions draws readers in “alongside” Augustine; people sense an open 
invitation to interpret their own lives through phenomenological engage- 
ment with Augustine hermeneutically and rhetorically. We turn now to 
common textual benchmarks in the Confessions as identified by continental 
philosophers working in hermeneutic phenomenology. 


BENCHMARKS IN THE CONFESSIONS 


Twentieth-century scholars discovered many ideas in Augustine that 
advanced their phenomenological inquiries, often in provocative, help- 
ful ways. What Augustinian texts were formative to thinkers in twentieth- 
century phenomenology readings? And what ideas in those texts were 
sufficiently intriguing to merit serious consideration? Our study turns to a 
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preliminary review of these key texts that invited Edmund Husserl, Martin 
Heidegger, Hannah Arendt, Albert Camus, Paul Ricoeur, Jacques Derrida, 
and Jean-Francois Lyotard into conversation with Augustine. They gather at 
the Confessions. 

Augustine’s Confessions can be read simply as a prototypical autobiogra- 
phy, one by a highly reflective bishop of Hippo. However, to read beyond 
books 1-9, where Augustine narrates his past life, into books 10-13 alters 
the reading experience dramatically. Explicit phenomenological inquiries 
begin in book 10 and book 11, the philosophical heart of the Confessions. 
Once engaged, the story in books 1-9 can never be read the same way 
again.!8 As we will learn, books 10 and 11 have provoked scholarly inquiry 
into Augustine’s present significance. Book 10, on memory, presents a phe- 
nomenology of self unique within antiquity. Book 11, on time and eternity, 
presents an unprecedented phenomenology of temporal existence. Both 
books contain new insights generated from Augustine’s received traditions— 
Jerusalem, Athens, and Rome; rhetoric, philosophy, and theology; orality, 
literacy, and incarnation. 


Book 10: ELUSIVE SUBJECTIVITY 


Heidegger’s lectures on the phenomenology of religion rely on book 10 as 
the existential and phenomenological nexus of the Confessions. Heidegger— 
lecturing through the whole of book 10 section by section—identifies the 
predominant phenomenological text in chapter 33: “For in your sight I 
have become a riddle to myself, and that is my infirmity.” ? Book 10 draws 
his attention because it “can be easily demarcated from the other books, 
as Augustine no longer relates his past, but rather tells what he is now: 
“In ipso tempore confessionum mearum, quod sim (what I am ‘in the 
very time of the making of my confessions’).”*° Heidegger devotes substan- 
tial attention to a phenomenologically rich consideration of temptation in 
chapters 30-38, and he explains Augustine’s phenomenological sensibilities 
as follows: 


These experiences are not simply there, in a psychic stream, as it were, but 
they themselves are had in the experiencing. . . . And the question is pre- 
cisely in what manner of concern these experiences are to be enacted. These 
experiences of concern are pulled together into a determinate manner of 
enactment according to their own sense—the sense of finis curae delectatio 


[the end of care, pleasure].”! 
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Heidegger claims not that he is offering a phenomenological reading of the 
Confessions but that Augustine provides a phenomenological interpretation 
of himself.” Heidegger continues: 


Thus the enactment of experience is always insecure about itself. In the 
complex of experience, there is no medias locus [middle ground] where 
there are not counter-possibilities. . . . In experiencing, a devilish being- 
torn-apart has been uncovered. “Ecce vulnera mea non-abscondo,” look I 
do not conceal my “wounds,” . . . Augustine already considers it a valuable 
insight to understand that the contentia is, by itself, a hopelessness, and 
that it must be given, if it is to be “had” somehow. ”? 


Phenomenological dynamics are pervasive in Heidegger’s reading of the 
Confessions. He insists that to interpret Augustine “requires the most lithe 
dialectic in order to grasp those elements of the background that he, by 
relentless and understanding questioning, brings to light from the dark- 
ness of the soul, in order to grasp them in such a way that they flow in the 
fundamental direction of his Confessions, and of book X in particular.” 
Augustine’s focus on the point of decision in the present moment of temp- 
tation piques Heidegger’s interest. First, he discounts readings of tempta- 
tion in the Confessions that interpret Augustine as a “moralizer” or one “lost 
in psychological analysis.” The interpretations must connect with the “real 
question—searching for God.”” 

Heidegger describes Augustine’s inquiry on temptation as epistemology 
in enactment. Acknowledging that Confessions, book 10, carefully explores 
the self from the inside out, the point of the conversation is not, finally, the 
self. Heidegger explains that Augustine works with temptation discursively: 
“The characterization of language—more precisely, of speaking, of commu- 
nicating oneself and hearing, as the source of this form of tentatio—leads 
the communal-worldly context of experience back to the decisive manner 
of the enactment of communal-worldly experiencing.” Appended notes on 
the same material reinforce the communal emphasis and the commitments 
suggested in Confessions, book 10, to language’s phenomenological impor 
tance: “ ‘Quotidiana fornax nostra est humana lingua’ [Our daily furnace is 
the human language]. Language as a manner of enactment of communal- 
worldly (concrete factical) experiencing.””’ Having worked through Augus- 
tine’s own reflections on his experience of temptation involving every sense 
perception and the internal turnings of speech and will, Heidegger summa- 
rizes the discussion of temptation in terms of its originality: 
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The interpretation as a whole “runs” in such a way that it now takes the 
return route, and indeed in such a way that the explication becomes vis- 
ibly more original. (Tota vita—tentatio [The whole life—temptation]: “Non 
ut ipse discat, sed ut quod in homine latet aperiat (for the human being 
itself, having oneself)” [We do not learn for ourselves, but so that what 
hides in humans becoming apparent (for the human being itself, having 
oneself)]. “In tentatione apparet, quails sit homo” [In temptation appears 
what kind of a human being one is].—“Nescit se homo, nisi in tentatione 
discat se” [You do not know a human being unless you have gotten to 
know him in temptation]. *® 
This discussion represents Heidegger’s fuller interpretation of Confessions, 
book 10, which exemplifies Augustine’s original contributions to phenome- 
nology of religion. He regards Augustine’s reach as expansive and authentic, 
by contrast to what he refers to as “today’s unhealthy, non-genuine, religious 
fraud (mere metaphysical curiosity—with the gesture of inwardness).”” 
Arendt, a student of Heidegger’s, also begins her inquiry into Augus- 
tine with Confessions. In Love and Saint Augustine, Arendt argues that book 10 
takes Augustine well beyond traditional philosophical categories, revealing 
his phenomenological sensibilities. Remarking specifically on book 10.33, 
Arendt says: 


The more he withdrew into himself and gathered his self from the disper- 
sion and distraction of the world, the more he “became a question to 
himself” [questio mihi factus sum]. Hence, it is by no means a simple with- 
drawal into himself that Augustine opposes to the loss of self in dispersion 
and distraction, but rather a turning about of the question itself and the 
discovery that this self is even more impenetrable than the “hidden works 
of nature.” What Augustine expects of God is an answer to the question, 
“Who am I?”—the certainty of which all previous philosophy had taken for 
granted. Or, to put it another way, it was because of this new quest for the 
self that he finally turned to God, whom he did not ask to reveal to him 
the mysteries of the universe or even the perplexities of Being. He asks to 


“hear about myself” from God and thus “to know myself.” © 


Later in Love and Saint Augustine, Arendt finds that book 10.33 makes speak- 
ing of being and existence no simple thing. Placing the problem of self in 
memory forces Augustine to recognize the self as created, not the Creator, 
which results in the exchangeability of “the beginning and end of his life.” 


The realization propels Arendt to pursue questions (1) of being, (2) of the 
human ability to discover something that cannot be experienced, and (3) of 
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“what sort of a world is it into which created man is born and to which he 
both does and does not belong?”*! Anchored in book 10, these continue to 
intrigue her; the implications of createdness resurface repeatedly and pro- 
duce, for man, “specific doubts about his own being.” ” 

Camus, historically parallel to Arendt, demonstrates, in Christian Meta- 
physics and Neoplatonism, how Augustine delivers a “second revelation” of 
Christian evangelical faith, not contradictory to the first revelation in the 
early church, but rare in practice and unique philosophically.” Book 10 
is a summary of Augustine’s revelatory accomplishment for Camus—a dis- 
tinctly Christian, compelling metaphysic-which he describes as “the rec- 
onciliation of a metaphysics and a religion, of the Word and the Flesh, 
without, to tell the truth, Christianity’s original physiognomy being lost 
in that reconciliation.”** Trinitarian Christology predicates Camus’ pro- 
nouncement of Augustine’s synthesis of Greek philosophy and Christian 
faith. “The Word has already been made flesh; its body is real, earthly 
and born of a woman. This union of body and word is indestructible.”® 
He concludes, “Everything is justified by one fact: Jesus’ incarnation.” 
Camus defines the terms and conditions of Augustine’s contributions 
phenomenologically. Although he does not work out the details, he sees a 
specific, global implication: “At the time of Saint Augustine’s death, Chris- 
tianity was formed into a philosophy. It is now sufficiently armed to resist 
the tempest in which all will founder. During the long years, it remains the 
only common hope and the only effective shield against the calamity of the 
Western world.” Camus himself is not finally persuaded to embrace even 
Augustine’s strong form of Christianity. His observations do not lead him 
to a Christian philosophical stance, but he respects Augustine throughout 
his life. Lyotard maintains a similar stance. 

A renowned critic of modernity in the West, Lyotard begins his last 
book, The Confession of Augustine, with a long quote from the middle of 
book 10.38 Though Lyotard’s discussion ranges widely across Augustine’s 
Confessions, he makes more than twenty references to book 10, including 
two direct references to 10.33’s “I became a riddle/question to myself... .”* 
Lyotard offers a radical reading of the Confessions that is simultaneously 
faithful to Augustine’s text and to Lyotard’s own rhetorical and phenom- 
enological sensibilities. He seems to admit the Confessor in the Confessions 
to “open” him up from the inside out, in the flesh and in the spirit. That is, 
Lyotard is not concerned exclusively with time; he seems unwilling to reduce 
eternity to a temporal construct. As Hent de Vries suggests, it is plausible to 
read The Confession of Augustine as allowing that Lyotard may be inclined to 


36 
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understand subjective distention in terms of a created temporality derivative 
of an uncreated eternity.” 

Similarly, book 10 figures prominently in Derrida’s “Circumfession”; 
he references it in eight different segments.*! Derrida’s “Circumfession” 
and his account of its writing further open alternative, radically phenom- 
enological readings of Confessions. Derrida purports to mislead Augustine, 
although to some degree he ends up sounding like an Augustinian conform- 
ist. Explaining his thinking in “Circumfession,” Derrida says: 


A confession is never mine. If it were mine, it wouldn’t be a confession. 
It is always the other in me who confesses. . . . It is the other who decides 
in me. It is always the other who makes the decision, who cuts—a deci- 
sion means cutting. That is the etymology; to decide means to cut. It is 
to interrupt the continuity of time and the course of history, to cut. For 
such a cut to occur, someone must interrupt me in my own continuity. If 
I decide what I can decide, I don’t decide. For me to decide, I must have 
in myself someone who cuts, who interrupts the possibility. If I do only 
what I can do, what is possible for me, I do nothing. The decision is the 
other’s decision in me.*” 

Augustine confirms Derrida’s claims. Book 10 of the Confessions argues that 
a true confession cannot belong to any one person, since truth is the “com- 
mon property of all lovers of the truth,” and Augustine would also agree 
with the fact that no person is ever fully alone, even the inner self.*? As a 
dialogue, “Circumfession” reads as a direct, faithful encounter in which the 
older Algerian brother, Augustine, provokes the younger brother, Jacques, 
to tears through his own tears. Caputo and Scanlon describe “Circum- 
fession” as just such a response to provocation: “a journal he kept as his 
mother lay dying in Nice, like Monica in Ostia, creating an odd and beauti- 
ful dialogue with Augustine that contained long grafts of Augustine’s Confes- 
sions in Latin.” Notably, Derrida walks with Augustine through questions 
of incarnation and memory, made poignant by his own mother’s illness 
and by reflection on rites of circumcision with myriad associations with his 
mother, their extended family, and their religious community. 

What makes book 10 a common entry point? The continental authors 
discussed here were pursuing different projects for divergent purposes across 
the twentieth century. But in book 10 Augustine does not theorize phenom- 
enology; he practices it. Notably, none of these works merely “appropriates” 
Augustine. Rather, they grapple with the ideas alongside him. The work of 
book 10 may be nascent, but it is prescient, not primitive. The continental 
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authors speak of the Confessions as if Augustine’s phenomenological sensi- 
bilities appear fully grown in book 10 ex nihilo. 


Book 11: TEMPORALITY AND ETERNITY 


The catalytic character of the Confessions’ hermeneutics and rhetoric is evi- 
dent in books 10 and 11 for Gadamer. From Gadamer’s perspective, Augus- 
tine is vital to the genesis of hermeneutic phenomenology. In Truth and 
Method, Gadamer notes that book 10 places Augustine at the “center of 
the history of memory” where he single-handedly transforms the received 
ancient tradition from Plato and Pythagoras.** Augustine’s contributions to 
memory and the philosophy of language, appearing first in the Confessions 
and explicated more fully in On the Trinity, introduce the phenomenological 
dynamics of the inner and outer word as well as Verbum (Eternal Word) and 
verba (temporal words). Not nearly as well known is Gadamer’s introduction 
to book 11 on time and eternity (available in English translation for the first 
time in this volume). In book 11, he finds compelling questions of being 
and time, processive identity, and a hermeneutic approach to philosophy of 
language as well as to human reason and expression. John Arthos explains 
that Gadamer’s reading of book 11 demonstrates Augustine’s pertinence. 

Husserl introduced book 11 to the emerging world of phenomenology 
through lectures given in 1904-1905 in Göttingen, Germany, published 
first in 1928 by Husserl’s student Martin Heidegger as chapters in The Phe- 
nomenology of Internal Time-Consciousness. Heidegger, writing as editor for 
the project, called Husserl’s lectures an explication of “phenomenological 
time,” a theme that constitutes the “intentional character of time-conscious- 
ness and the developing fundamental elucidation of intentionality.”*” Hus- 
serl invoked Augustine to launch the conversation: 


The analysis of time-consciousness is an age-old crux of descriptive psy- 
chology and theory of knowledge. The first thinker to be deeply sensitive 
to the immense difficulties to be found here was Augustine, who labored 
almost to despair over this problem. Chapters 13-18 of book XI of the 
Confessions must even today be thoroughly studied by everyone concerned 
with the problem of time. For no one in this knowledge-proud modern 
generation has made more masterful or significant progress in these mat- 
ters than this great thinker who struggled so earnestly with the problem. 
One may still say with Augustine: si nemo a me quaerat, scio, si quaerenti 
explicare velim, nescio [If no one asks me, I know; if I want to explain it to 
someone who does ask me, I do not know].*8 
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Heidegger understood Augustine’s work in phenomenological terms, as 
discussed previously. His insights were comprehensive, not limited to Con- 
fessions, book 10. In Being and Time, Heidegger explained that “in principle 
even the Interpretation of Dasein as temporality does not lie beyond the 
horizon of the ordinary conception of time.” As evidence he cites Confes- 
sions, 11.34.26, where Augustine says, “For this reason it seemed to me that 
time is nothing more than distention: but of what thing I know not, and the 
marvel is, if it is not of the mind itself.” 

Phenomenological considerations of time seem to begin with Confes- 
sions in book 11. Ricoeur, in Time and Narrative, explains why. He conducts 
a close reading of Confessions 11.14.17-11.27.37 that provides insight into 
book 11’s phenomenological intrigue and the provocation to engage Augus- 
tine. As Ricoeur observes, “This is the very movement [from Verbum to verba 
in book 11] that is narrated by the first nine books of the Confessions. And 
in this sense the narration actually accomplishes the itinerary whose condi- 
tions of possibility are reflected upon in Book 11.” Ricoeur’s reading of 
book 11 benchmarks three major points: (1) the dynamic nature of Augus- 
tine’s inquiry concerning time, (2) the centrality of language to that inquiry, 
and (3) the continuing intensification of temporality that results from its 
relationship to eternity. Augustine learns through rigorous questioning. 
Ricoeur observes that Augustine always proceeds “on the basis of aporias 
handed down by the tradition, but the resolution of each aporia gives rise to 
new difficulties which never cease to spur on his inquiry. . . . Augustine is 
seeking (the verb quaerrere, we shall see, appears repeatedly throughout the 
text).”® Ricoeur’s own entry point into the text of book 11 is an example: 


We may deplore the fact if we like, but the phenomenology of time emerges 
out of an ontological question: quid est enim tempus? (“What, then, is time?” 
[11.14:17].) As soon as this question is posed, all the ancient difficulties 
regarding the being and nonbeing of time surge forth. But it is noteworthy 
that, from the start, Augustine’s inquisitive style imposes itself. *! 


As the inquiry into time begins in book 11, questions about language 
become barely distinguishable from questions about time. Similarly, Ricoeur 
laments Augustine’s conflation of language theory and argumentation, say- 
ing, “There is no description without a discussion.”** However, he also 
acknowledges that “it is remarkable that it is language usage that provision- 
ally provides the resistance to the thesis of nonbeing.””* The juxtaposition 
of philosophy to rhetoric strikes Ricoeur as an impurity, but he grudgingly 
reports that Augustine’s ontological question generates phenomenological 
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insight and opens further inquiry.** Furthermore, Ricoeur observes that 
Augustine preserves a phenomenology of being in the process. The final 
condition of temporality makes Confessions book 11 indispensable. Hav- 
ing worked through the entire discourse on time, Ricoeur concludes that 
Augustine does not discount, dismiss, or diminish time. Instead, the inquiry 
promotes a more radical temporality than could have been anticipated ini- 
tially. Ricoeur attributes the “hyper-temporality” of book 11 to Augustine’s 
twofold conversion to Christianity: 


Neither the conversion recounted in Book 8, nor even the ecstasy of Ostia 
which marks the culmination of the narrative in Book 9, ever eliminate 
the temporal condition of the soul. These two culminating experiences 
only put an end to wandering, the fallen form of the distention animi. But 
this is done in order to inspire a peregrination that sends the soul off 
again on the roads of time. Peregrination and narration are grounded in 
time’s approximation of eternity, which, far from abolishing their differ- 
ence, never stops contributing to it. po 


In other words, the inquiry on time and eternity in Confessions, book 11, 
grounds phenomenology and rhetoric by both intensifying and deepening 
time exponentially. Eternity exacerbates the existential and phenomenologi- 
cal character of temporal life.*° 


INTERPRETIVE ASSUMPTIONS AND THE INCARNATION 


The roots of continental conversations on hermeneutic phenomenology 
have been traced genealogically to Confessions, books 10 and 11. Beginning 
with these two books, Augustine charts new intellectual territory and opens 
new spatial and temporal categories for rhetoric and phenomenology. In the 
process, he necessarily moves beyond Platonic and Plotinian philosophies. 
Nevertheless, such readings depart from much of the traditional scholarship 
on Augustine and the Confessions. And the continental scholars under con- 
sideration here provide various accounts of Augustine’s departure. 
Heidegger and Arendt argue that the Confessions can best be understood 
phenomenologically, and they focus initially on Augustine as developing 
a Plotinian philosophy in a Christian frame. As Arendt says, “Augustine’s 
dogmatic subservience to scriptural and ecclesiastical authority will be 
largely alien to our analyses, which are . . . on principle, in keeping with 
their essence and significance, not dogmatically bound.”*” Arendt goes on 
to suggest that Augustine never exercised a choice between philosophy and 
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religious faith, that “he never wholly lost the impulse of philosophical ques- 
tioning . . . never extirpated this impulse from his thinking.” She seems to 
assert that Augustine’s important questions emerge from and are rooted in 
philosophy, even if clothed in Christianity. This initial position rests upon 
an accepted assumption in Arendt’s own day that Neoplatonism was the for- 
mative force behind Augustine’s philosophy. Major streams of Augustinian 
scholarship had, at that time, reduced discussion of Confessions to arguments 
over degrees of Neoplatonism and its interpenetration with Christianity— 
claiming that his faith contributed little to his philosophy. Inasmuch as 
these perspectives provided an opening though which Heidegger or Arendt 
could gain intellectual access to the Confessions, so much the better. Dur- 
ing the same era in the United States, Kenneth Burke wrote his Rhetoric of 
Religion and followed the same standard assumption in his interpretation of 
the Confessions—that Augustine was either a Neoplatonist operating under 
the cloak of Christian rules and rites or devout in a Christianity fashioned 
by Neoplatonism.*? 

However, more recent scholarship on the Confessions challenges the 
terms of the Neoplatonism debate, arguing that the text of the Confessions— 
in both form and content—resists such conventional interpretations. Argu- 
ments against dominant Neoplatonic readings of the Confessions suggest 
that such interpretations can be sustained only by bracketing crucial textual 
content and importing nontextual material. Alternative readings argue from 
the text of the Confessions itself that Augustine’s phenomenological insights 
are contraNeoplatonic.© Therefore, it is interesting to note that Arendt 
and Heidegger ultimately modify their Neoplatonic readings of Confessions, 
book 10. For example, Heidegger says in his lecture notes that “the frui is .. . 
the basic characteristic of the Augustinian basic posture toward life itself.” 
After discussing connections of frui to aesthetics and medieval theology, he 
adds the following qualification: “however, the ‘fruitio’ in Augustine is not 
the specifically Plotinian one, which culminates in intuition, but is rooted 
in the peculiarly Christian view of factical life.” Arendt makes a similar 
observation from book 10: 


It is in this context that Augustine definitely departs from contemporary 
philosophical teachings, Stoic and Neoplatonic, and strikes out on his 
own. For unlike Epictetus or Plotinus, he did not find either self-sufficiency 
or serenity in this inner region of the self. Augustine does not belong to 
those “who can act well within themselves so that actual deeds will result 
from this (qui aliquid boni vobiscum intus agistis unde facta procedunt). On 
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the contrary, may God see ‘where I am . . . and have mercy and heal me’ 
(Psalm 6:2).”° 


Arendt does not retract her early comments on Neoplatonic readings and 
remnants in the Confessions. But she does argue that Augustine is contra- 
Neoplatonic regarding the self. “Sel&discovery and discovery of God coin- 
cide,” says Arendt, “because by withdrawing into myself I have ceased to 
belong to the world. This is the reason that God then comes to my help. In 
a way I already belong to God. Why should I belong to God when I am in 
quest of myself? What is the relationship, or perhaps, the affinity between 
self and God?” Confessions, book 10, supplies the answer for Arendt, who 
explains, “In other words, this God who is my God, the right object of my 
desire and my love, is the quintessence of my inner self and therefore by no 
means identical with it.” The self of book 10 does not emanate nor unite 
with “the One” in a transcendental union of identity with God; personal 
identity remains distinct. 

Thus, both Arendt and Heidegger initially document Neoplatonic 
influence in Augustine’s work but depart from such conventions in their 
own readings as inadequate to account for the ideas in the text. Augustine 
himself states that Neoplatonism discounts basic Christian metaphors upon 
which the Confessions relies—incarnation and the twofold rule of charity.°° 
These metaphors—along with memory, time, and eternity—ground Augus- 
tine’s phenomenological and rhetorical sensibilities developed most clearly 
in books 10 and 11. Therefore, Arendt and Heidegger find themselves mov- 
ing away from Neoplatonic readings and pointing in a different direction; 
they recognize that Neoplatonic impulses work against faithful rhetorical 
and phenomenological readings of Confessions. 

Camus, for whom Augustine may be the only authentic Christian 
because he was the “only great Christian mind who looked the problem 
of evil in the face,” goes to some length in Christian Metaphysics and Neopla- 
tonism to explain how Augustine generates an original Christian philoso- 
phy, not one that is Neoplatonic.® Augustine departs from Neoplatonism 
completely: “the figure of Jesus and the problem of Redemption will trans- 
figure everything.” Augustine’s Christology, which relates the incarnate 
Word synthetically within the Trinity “already goes beyond Plotinian- 
ism” and separates the Word from “Neoplatonic Intelligence.”® In short, 
Camus argues that Augustine uses a Plotinian method to accomplish a 
radical transformation—a fusion of Christianity and philosophy by Incarna- 
tion.” Camus observes: 
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At bottom, the enigma is that this fusion had worked at all, because 
though the Greco-Roman world’s sensibility was open to the Gospel, Rea- 
son itself refused to accept a certain number of postulates. Providential- 
ism, creationism, philosophy of history, a taste for humility, all the themes 
we have pointed out run counter to the Greek attitude. . . . The task of the 
conciliators was to transform the very instrument of this attitude, that is 
to say, Reason, governed by the principle of contradiction, into a notion 
shaped by the idea of participation.” 


Camus argues that Plotinus “went halfway” in this project; Augustine fin- 
ishes the job.” Camus explicates, in philosophical and theological terms, 
what others with phenomenological sensibilities have pointed toward—that 
Augustine makes original contributions that are other than Neoplatonic. In 
Confessions, as in other texts, Augustine offers only a brief refutation of “the 
Platonists.””? His primary purpose is not critical but expansive. He moves 
in new directions that depart from Neoplatonism to advance new ideas. 
It is this motion to which Ricoeur refers when he says, “The Augustinian 
analysis of time offers a highly interrogative and even aporetical character 
which none of the ancient theories of time, from Plato to Plotinus, had 
carried to such a degree of acuteness.” In other words, these continental 
authors engage the Confessions not according to Neoplatonic themes but as 
a protophenomenology with deep rhetorical sensibilities. 


CONCLUSION 


Faithful to their respective philosophical commitments, Heidegger, Arendt, 
Camus, Gadamer, Ricoeur, Derrida, and Lyotard gravitated to books 10 and 
11 of Augustine’s Confessions as fruitful for inquiry. Resonant issues include 
temporality and eternity, incarnation and enactment, and the elusiveness 
of subjectivity. While some have attributed his phenomenological insights 
exclusively to philosophy, these thinkers acknowledge that the phenomeno- 
logical resonances are grounded to some extent in Augustine’s Christian- 
ity. Furthermore, they suggest that the philosophy driving the Confessions 
toward hermeneutics and rhetoric is not primarily Neoplatonic. Given 
that these scholars consider Augustine’s phenomenological propensities 
as philosophically rich—neither anomalous nor accidental—the facticity of 
the incarnation and the redemption to which Camus refers may contribute 
much to the development of Augustine’s coordinates for rhetoric and phi- 
losophy of communication. Already, phenomenological readings of the Con- 
fessions provide substantial warrant to pursue such issues, and these readings 
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comport with Augustine’s direct consideration of such questions in the text. 
For example, early in book 10, Augustine says: 


Yet this your Word would be but little to me, if he had given his precepts 
in speech alone and had not gone on before me by deeds. I do this service 
by deeds as well as by words: I do this “under your wings,” with too grave a 
peril unless “under your wings” my soul had been subdued to you and my 
infirmity made known to you.” 


The end of book 10, an extended hymn on the incarnation, reiterates, 
“We could think that your Word is far from union with men, and we could 
despair of ourselves, unless he had been ‘made flesh and dwelt among us.’”” 
These “bookends” for book 10 could be dismissed as literary window dress- 
ing—terms to distract the devout from the existential phenomenology of 
book 10.33. But other readings, as continental philosophers have suggested, 
are available and under consideration. The essays that follow in this volume 
represent the rich prospects for interpretations willing to hold Augustine’s 
rhetoric and philosophy in dynamic tension with his Christianity. 


AUGUSTINE AND HEIDEGGER 
ON ACKNOWLEDGING THE IMPORTANCE OF 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT AND THE ORATOR’S ART 


Michael J. Hyde 


Saint Augustine’s Confessions tells the story of how its author, struggling 
with his “restless heart,” heard and responded to God’s call. The work, to 
be sure, is a religious touchstone for the act of acknowledgment. (The word 
“confess” is from the Latin confiteri, meaning “to acknowledge.”) Martin 
Heidegger was also influenced by this text; it played a role in his phenom- 
enological investigation of human being (Dasein) in Being and Time, a work 
that changed the course of twentieth-century continental philosophy and 
its interest in the question What is the meaning, the truth, of Being?! Hei- 
degger attended to the “call of Being” as diligently as Augustine attended to 
the call of God. 

Augustine would certainly claim that the particular evocation that 
concerned him and that he acknowledged was a more original and more 
holy call than the one that caught Heidegger’s attention. Heidegger neither 
affirms nor rejects this claim. He does, however, maintain that “ ‘Being .. . 
is not God and not a cosmic ground. Being is farther than all beings and 
is yet nearer to man than every being, be it a rock, a beast, a work of art, a 
machine, be it an angel or God. Being is the nearest. Yet the near remains 
farthest from man.”? Augustine maintains the same thing about God. The 
Lord “is nearer to me than myself.”? We forget or do not genuinely under- 
stand this condition of the self, according to Augustine, because we are 
too caught up in and distracted by the routines and habits of everyday life, 
too preoccupied with “earthly things.” Heidegger makes the same argument 
with respect to the selfs authentic relationship with Being.‘ 

As discussed throughout the Confessions, Augustine saw the self’s 
lived experience of some personal crisis—that is, a disruption that causes 
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a breakdown in the selfs everyday relationship with things and with oth- 
ers—as being a crucial catalyst for opening us to God’s call. Heidegger, too, 
credits such crisis with bringing about, on the part of the self, the acknowl- 
edgment that is needed to understand the truth of Being. As will be dis- 
cussed in greater detail below, Heidegger finds in Augustine’s Confessions 
existential directives that help to explain the dynamics of this all-important 
ontological occurrence. Augustine, for Heidegger, is a case study in how the 
self experiences its existence as it hears and responds to the call of Being.’ 
Augustine, of course, would have us change this last term, but Heidegger 
has his reasons for not doing so: 


Only from the truth of Being can the essence of the holy be thought. Only 
from the essence of the holy is the essence of divinity to be thought. Only 
in the light of the essence of divinity can it be thought or said what the 
word “God” is to signify. ... How can man at the present stage of world 
history ask at all seriously and rigorously whether the god nears or with- 
draws, when he has above all neglected to think into the dimension in 
which alone that question can be asked?° 


The thinking that is being called for here is a product of acknowledgment: 
that capacity of consciousness that enables us to be open to the world of 
people, places, and things as much as possible so that we can “admit” (Mid- 
dle English: acknow) its wonders into our minds and then “admit” (Middle 
English: knowlechen) to others the understanding we have gained and that 
we believe is worth sharing. “Acknowledgment,” writes Heidegger, “lets that 
toward which it goes come toward it.”’ A more detailed understanding of 
the theological, existential, and ontological workings of the phenomena is 
advanced throughout this essay. 

Augustine’s influence on Heidegger is well documented, although, to 
the best of my knowledge, the relationship has not been discussed with a 
specific focus on how the phenomenon of acknowledgment plays a role 
in their work.’ In taking this approach, another topic necessarily comes 
to the fore: rhetoric. Acknowledgment encourages the practice of the ora- 
tor’s art, which, in turn, can help cultivate this state of consciousness. Both 
Augustine and Heidegger consider this relationship between acknowledg- 
ment and rhetoric. Their assessments admit similarities and differences that 
speak for and against the worthiness of the orator’s art. When all is said and 
done, however, the importance of this art for the well-being of humankind 
can be traced back to what Augustine and Heidegger, respectively, hold so 
dear: God and Being. 
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GoD AND BEING 


The “authority” of religion makes much of the act of acknowledgment: 
“Where art thou?” “Here I am!” As evidenced throughout the Old Tes- 
tament, this specific question-answer exchange lies at the heart of Judeo- 
Christian thought. The question initiates a call for acknowledgment. The 
first one to hear and answer the call was Adam. The rhetoric of religion is 
a consequence of people joining in the activity: acknowledging in word and 
deed an “Otherness”—the One true source of wisdom, goodness, and perfec- 
tion—that calls on humankind to help in doing its work. God “speaks” the 
first “call of conscience.” God summons a hearing and demands a response. 
For even God, as Rabbi Abraham Heschel reminds us, “is in search of man” 
in order to be acknowledged and to have the truth prevail.’ Saint Augustine 
states the matter this way in the famous opening of his Confessions: “You stir 
man to take pleasure in praising you, because you have made us for yourself, 
and our heart is restless until its rests with you.” 1 

Augustine is dedicated to remaining open to the true meaning of the 
Word. “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God” (John 1:1). Only after God “spoke” and created the 
largest ever-opening place there is—the universe—could life begin. The Word 
(Logos) at work here was the ultimate avowal, coming as it did from One 
uttering declarative speech (“Let there be light!”) whose function was “to 
bring and show forth” (epideixis) at the appropriate moment (kairos) the 
truth of what was on One’s mind (some object of consciousness, such as 
“heaven” and “earth”). God is the Great Avower: the one who declares most 
assuredly, openly, bluntly, and without shame. Such an open declaration or 
avowal is, of course, also known as an instance of acknowledgment. By way 
of this phenomenon, God created the place where all other acts of acknowl- 
edgment could happen. The importance of the phenomenon should be 
obvious: without God’s original act of acknowledgment, nothing exists. 
Without acknowledgment, God has nothing to do. Without acknowledg- 
ment, God is a rather vacuous concept. God acknowledges us, and we are 
called to return the favor: to open ourselves to God’s truth and the teach- 
ings that come with it, and thereby to keep God alive in our hearts and 
minds. God and human beings are joined together authentically by the life- 
giving gift of acknowledgment. It is God’s will, as far as Augustine can tell. 

Science rightly cautions against accepting unquestioningly this meta- 
physical and onto-theological understanding of acknowledgment. As the 
physicist and cosmologist Paul Davies notes, “Our ignorance of the origin 
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of life leaves plenty of scope for divine explanations, but that is purely a 
negative attitude, invoking ‘the God-of-the-gaps’ only to risk retreat at a later 
date in the face of scientific advance.” Hence, “To invoke God as a blan- 
ket explanation of the unexplained is to invite eventual falsification, and 
make God the friend of ignorance. If God is to be found, it must surely be 
through what we discover about the world, not what we fail to discover.” "! 

Notice that, with this way of thinking, scientists do God a favor by 
acknowledging the possibility of the Creator while at the same time saying 
that the best way to do this is to not acknowledge this possibility because 
it gets in the way and undercuts the scientific endeavor. This endeavor is 
made possible by the opening function of acknowledgment, which science 
is compelled to harness as it adheres to a commanding ethic: Empirically 
oriented investigations and descriptions of “the things themselves” should 
go as far as they possibly can in disclosing the truth of these things before we 
allow our metaphysical impulses for order and completeness to encourage a 
rush to judgment and a corresponding “leap of faith.” The Nobel Prize-win- 
ning physicist Richard Feynman has this ethic of acknowledgment in mind 
when he emphasizes how in science “openness to possibility is an oppor- 
tunity. Doubt and discussion are essential to progress.” Scientists must 
open themselves to the awesome wonders of the world. Acknowledgment is 
central to their livelihood. And, of course, one need not necessarily appeal 
to the “mind of God” to explain why this is so. Rather, as the astronomer 
royal of Great Britain, Sir Michael Rees, points out, one need only try to 
find a way to explain why the evolution of our universe allows for it to be 
““cognizable,’ in the sense that it permitted some kind of conscious entity 
or ‘observer’ to evolve within it.” ® Despite their differences, though, science 
and religion have a genuine passion for acknowledgment; it enables them to 
do what they do in the name of truth. 

Yes, acknowledgment, not merely recognition. People often speak of these 
two phenomena as if they were the same. For the purposes of this essay, 
however, their difference must be kept in mind. As Calvin Schrag reminds 
us, “The blurring of the grammar of acknowledgment with the grammar 
of recognition is one of the more glaring misdirections of modern epis- 
temology.”'* The definition of “recognition” found in the Oxford English 
Dictionary reads, “The action or fact of perceiving that some thing, person, 
etc., is the same as one previously known; the mental process of identify- 
ing what has been known before; the fact of being thus known or identi- 
fied.” The phenomenon of acknowledgment, however, entails more than 
the mental process of identifying what has been known before. The ethos 
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of acknowledgment establishes an environment where people can take the 
time to open themselves to and know together some topic of interest and, 
in the process, perhaps gain a more authentic understanding of the matter 
at hand. Recognition is only a preliminary step in this process of attuning 
one’s consciousness toward otherness in this way. Acknowledgment makes 
possible the moral development of recognition by enabling us to remain 
open to the world of people, places, and things even if, at times, matters 
become boring or troublesome. 

As with religion and science, so, too, with phenomenology: acknowl- 
edgment lies at the heart of its enterprise. As originally formulated by Hei- 
degger’s teacher, Edmund Husserl, phenomenology defines a procedure of 
returning to the immediate content of experience to analyze and describe 
this content as it actually presents itself to one’s consciousness. With Hus- 
serl, the ultimate goal is to develop a “pure descriptive science of essen- 
tial being.” Heidegger emphasizes that phenomenological inquiry seeks 
to disclose with “demonstrative precision” the appearance or “presencing” 
of some phenomenon, “to let that which shows itself [phainesthai] be seen 
from itself in the very way in which it shows itself from itself.” © Phenom- 
enology, in other words, attempts to generate a discourse that is especially 
open and attuned to the way some phenomenon happens, to how it reveals 
or manifests itself to consciousness within the temporal horizon of human 
understanding. The discourse of phenomenology is dedicated to acknowl- 
edgment: it assumes the task of disclosing a phenomenon’s own disclosure, 
its being and truth. It may thus be said that phenomenology is a truth-telling 
activity, for as Heidegger points out, truth happens first and foremost as 
a disclosing of the world, a revealing or uncovering of the “givenness” of 
something that is perceived to be." The symbolic formulation of any truth 
claim presupposes the happening of this process, which is always already at 
work as things, people, and circumstances show themselves to one’s con- 
sciousness such that they may have their presence affirmed. Such “affirma- 
tion consists in acknowledgment,” writes Heidegger.'* Phenomenology goes 
about acknowledging and telling the truth by “lettingsomething-be-seen” 
with its discourse, and it performs the activity by avoiding as much as pos- 
sible God-ofthe-gaps thinking. 

Heidegger identifies phenomenology’s disclosing or evocative use of 
discourse with what he defines as the “essential being of language” (Logos): 
its “saying” power, its capacity to “speak” by pointing to and showing us 
something.” “Language speaks,” insists Heidegger, and it does so especially 
in discourses that warrant praise for being revelatory and perhaps even awe 
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inspiring because of the way they acknowledge and disclose their subject 
matter, thereby enabling us to better understand and appreciate it. For 
example, to understand and appreciate what Abraham Lincoln is trying to 
tell us with the Gettysburg Address, we must listen not only to him (which 
of course we can no longer do) but also to the power of his language as it 
displays a capacity for making manifest certain matters of importance, for 
saying something to us by showing us what this something is thought to be. 
If the Gettysburg Address is to speak to us in a truthful manner, this, at the 
very least, is what it must do: through an act of saying, of showing, it must 
give us something to understand. 

Heidegger reminds us that the oldest word for “saying” is Logos: “Saying 
which, in showing, lets beings appear in their ‘it is. ””? The saying power 
of language is what enables any discourse to give expression to things that 
call for attention. Heidegger further reminds us that the word for “saying” 
(Logos) is also the word for “Being.” Indeed, Being is constantly disclosing 
and showing itself in how things are, in the presencing of all that lies before 
us, in the circumstances of life that call for thought. As it comes to us in the 
existence of beings, the truth of Being is a saying, a showing, a phenomenon 
that presents itself for understanding. This is what Heidegger is referring 
to when he speaks of the “call of Being”: that primordial “saying” of the 
world whose showing is thought provoking. The discourse of phenomenol- 
ogy must be responsive to the “silent voice” of this most fundamental call- 
ing: one that comes before what Heidegger or anyone else can say about it. 

Heidegger makes much of how the “special distinctiveness” of human 
being that differentiates it from other entities is that this entity, whether it 
realizes it or not, is concerned with the call of Being. 


We constantly comport ourselves toward beings and are beings. We dis- 
cern not only about ourselves that we are beings, but about our being that 
we are concerned, one way or another, with ourselves and how we are. 
Being concerns us, whether it is a matter of the being that we are ourselves 
or those beings that we are not and never can be. We are always that being 
that is concerned with being, who, thus concerned and struck, finds in 
being what is most reliable.”! 


Heidegger emphasizes that in being this way, human being reveals itself as 
the “dwelling place” (ethos), the “site,” the “clearing” or “opening” wherein 
Being is disclosed and made meaningful. “Disclosedness,” according to Hei- 
degger, is the fundamental characteristic of Dasein; it denotes how human 
being is authentically related to Being. Human being is the witness for 
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Being, the only creature capable of hearing and responding to a call that 
announces itself in the presencing of all that lies before us and that may 
then be disclosed to a certain degree in the interpretive workings of dis- 
course or other symbolic activities.” Reflecting on the meaningfulness of 
this experience, we can and often do (as in times of personal crisis, for 
example) raise the question of what it means to be. The question makes 
explicit our concern for Being. Only human being is concerned enough to 
do this—to ask the question, think it through to some extent, and then say 
something about what is thought. 

Augustine is engaged in this process throughout the Confessions as he 
questions how it is that he loves God and thereby offers an account of his 
Christian conversion and the crisis that brought it about: the realization 
that his everyday pagan ways made his life “a region of destitution.” Con- 
sider the following example: 


And what is the object of my love? I asked the earth and it said: “It is not 
I.” I asked all that is in it; they made the same confession (Job 28: 12f.). 
I asked the sea, the deeps, the living creatures that creep, and they 
responded: “We are not your God, look beyond us.” . . . I asked heaven, 
sun, moon and stars; they said: “Nor are we the God whom you seek.” 
And I said to all these things in my external environment: “tell me of my 
god who you are not, tell me something about him.” And with a great 
voice they cried out: “He made us” (Ps. 99: 3). My question was the atten- 
tion I gave to them, and their response was their beauty.” 


There is acknowledgment going on here. Countering the destitution 
of his life, Augustine opens himself to his external environment like never 
before. He attends to beings that are all too easily taken for granted in the 
bustle of daily existence. He hears their call, their saying, and affirms their 
beauty, which he insists points to a Presence greater than themselves. The 
truth of this disclosure is, for Augustine, undeniable. Considered carefully, 
the showing and saying of beings provide evidence for the glory of God 
and sounds the question that comes with this unequaled epiphany: “Where 
art thou?” The response of the Confessions is clear: “Here I am!” With this 
response, Augustine converts his personal region of destitution into a 
more fitting dwelling place for welcoming One who is “being in a supreme 
degree.” God purportedly affirmed this status to Moses when offering the 
selfdescription “I am that I am.” God is existence itself (Being)—and more. 

Sometimes the world speaks to us in mysterious ways. Personal crises 
that call into question the “normalcy” of our everyday habits of thinking 
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and action are known to bring about the awesome experience. Is the Being 
of beings a sign of God’s presence? Is not an unhesitating affirmative answer 
to this question an instance of “God-ofthe-gaps” thinking? Wanting to avoid 
making this metaphysical inference, Heidegger continues acknowledging 
the empirical and phenomenological basis of what exactly is disclosed when 
a personal crisis disrupts our everyday ways of being in the world. 
Depending on how disruptive they are, these crises can bring us face 
to face with the ontological structure of our own spatial and temporal exis- 
tence. This structure functions to open us to the contingency of the future. 
Although typically measured by us with such inventions as clocks, calendars, 
maps, and computers, this entire process is not itself a human creation. 
The ecstatic way in which what was (the past) and what is (the present) are 
constantly open to the objective uncertainty of what is not yet (the future) 
defines an event that is always already at work before we decide to notice 
and calculate its presence. Human being, in other words, has something 
about its very existence (the perfection of its Being) that is more and thus other 
than its own making, something that shows itself to us when our every- 
day rituals and routines are disrupted and we must then face the future 
without the “assurances” that are provided by these social and psychologi- 
cal mechanisms of everyday life. A loved one dies unexpectedly, and we 
find ourselves in anxious wonder: “How am I going to live on without this 
person?” The disruption brings about what is commonly referred to as “a 
moment of truth.” But this moment was there all along with the disclosing 
nature of the ontological structure of our existence. The dimension of objec- 
tive uncertainty (the future) that is part of this structure operates in both a 
deconstructive way (to call us and our claimed truths into question) and in a 
reconstructive way (to call on our ability to assume the ethical responsibility 
of affirming our freedom through resolute choice such that we can regain 
and maintain some semblance of meaning in the face of uncertainty).’® 
Human being thus shows itself to be ontologically structured as an evo- 
cation and a provocation, or what Heidegger describes as the most original 
instance of “the call of conscience” that accompanies the call of Being. As 
it discloses itself to us, existence calls for the responsiveness of concerned 
thought and decisive action, for that which enables us, especially in the 
most distressful situations, to take charge of our lives as we assume the ethi- 
cal responsibility of affirming our freedom of choice and thereby become 
personally involved in the creation of a meaningful existence. This is how 
systems of morality (e.g., institutionalized religion) come into being in the 
first place; they are the result of our enacting what Heidegger terms our 
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“authenticity” (German: eigentlichkeit, to make something one’s own; to own 
up to the challenge posed by the call of conscience). The language of moral- 
ity is the language of responsiveness and responsibility. Human being emits 
its own challenging call, its own call of conscience, before we create our 
moral institutions.” And keep in mind that this primordial spatial and 
temporal happening is not of our making. The ethos or dwelling place of 
human being has something about its nature that is other than what we 
decide to make of it-something whose objective uncertainty is the basis of 
“mystery.” What will happen tomorrow? Who can say for sure? Otherness 
lies at the heart of human existence; it makes its presence known even when 
we are all alone. Being calls! Augustine hears the voice of God. 

As he answers the call, Augustine makes clear that his personal crisis 
entailed a host of related existential occurrences. For example, reflecting 
on his life as an acclaimed public speaker and popular teacher of rhetoric 
in Milan, he notes that he “aspired to honours, money, marriage,” but such 
“ambitions” were but a “wound” that made him exceedingly “unhappy.” 
Augustine continues by explaining: 


How conscious you [God] made me of my misery, on that day when I was 
preparing to deliver a panegyric on the emperor. In the course of it I would 
tell numerous lies and for my mendacity would win the good opinion of 
people who knew it to be untrue. The anxiety of the occasion was making 
my heart palpitate and perspire with the destructing fever of the worry. . . . 
My education enabled me to seek to please men, not to impart to them 
any instruction, but merely to purvey pleasure. For that reason you “broke 
my bones” (Ps. 41:11; 50:10) with the rod of your discipline (Ps. 22:4).’8 


God’s presence, especially as it is acknowledged in the Old Testament 
(e.g., Psalms), is well known for inciting the experience of anxiety, with its 
adverse physiological and psychological effects. The experience happens as 
God calls into question and thereby interrupts our daily preoccupations. 
Augustine is a case in point. God made him “conscious” of his egotistical 
and immoral ways, of how his “will” had become “distorted” such that his 
“desire” (concupiscentia) for true happiness was misled and he thus found 
emotional satisfaction primarily in carnal pursuits and secular ambition. 
Augustine explains the process when he notes: 


The consequence of a distorted will is passion. By servitude to passion, 
habit is formed, and habit to which there is no resistance becomes neces- 
sity. By these links . . . a harsh bondage held me under restraint. The new 
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will, which was beginning to be within me a will to serve you freely and 
to enjoy you, God, the only sure source of pleasure, was not yet strong 
enough to conquer my older will, which had the strength of old habit.” 


Augustine found himself in a state of “conflict,” initiated by God and 
productive of anxiety. Compared to all other human emotions, Heidegger 
finds anxiety to be the most revealing of the ontological fabric of human 
being and its inherent call of conscience. The experience of anxiety signals a 
significant loss of meaning and stability in our lives. It arises when our daily 
progress is impeded, if not shattered to its very core, by occurrences (e.g., 
a serious illness) that disrupt our accustomed routines and relationships 
with things and with others, and that thereby expose us to the contingency 
and uncertainty inherent in our temporal existence. Anxiety focuses on this 
uncertainty. That is what makes the emotion so disquieting, dreadful, and 
distinctive. In anxiety we remain open to how the future orientation of 
existence works to call into question the orderliness of our everyday habits 
of living. Anxiety thus attunes us most directly to the deconstructive dimen- 
sion of our temporal existence; it concentrates our attention on the way 
human being makes an issue of itself every second, minute, and hour of the 
day. In anxiety, what we are anxious in the face of is not merely the presence 
of some everyday occurrence raising havoc in our lives, but rather it is that 
primordial condition of existence—the temporal openness of our Being— 
that makes itself known by way of such an occurrence. This ever-present 
condition is the true source of anxiety. 

For example, a person may feel anxious when suddenly stricken by a 
serious illness, but the experience of this emotion is possible only if the per- 
son cares enough about what is to become of his or her existence now that it 
is no longer what it used to be and perhaps may never be again. In anxiety, 
we stand face to face with the not yet of the future and thus with the uncer- 
tainty that accompanies this dimension of existence that is always ahead of 
itself. Or, as Heidegger would have it, “anxiety makes manifest in Dasein 
its Being towards its ownmost potentiality-for-Being,” a potentiality “which 
it always is” and that is spoken of directly with the “saying” of the call of 
conscience.” Anxiety is consciousness in an unfettered state of acknowledg- 
ment: it opens us to and discloses the ethos of human being, our funda- 
mental dwelling place on earth, with its openness to what is not yet, to the 
presence of a temporal process, an otherness that we did not create and that 
challenges us to assume the burden of freedom and resolute choice. Caught 
up in a state of anxiety, Augustine admits, “I am a burden to myself.”*' This 
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personal crisis calls on Augustine to take a stand and make a life-changing 
decision. He chooses God. “My entire hope is exclusively in your very great 
mercy. Grant what you command [acknowledgment], and command what 
you will.” God’s supreme gift to us—acknowledgment—is existence, Being, 
and the cognitive and symbolic capacities that enable us to acknowledge, 
articulate, and live by the instructive truth of what is given here. 

Perhaps. But such God-ofthegaps thinking is too metaphysical for 
Heidegger’s ontological concerns. Yes, it is the case that, phenomenologi- 
cally speaking, there is a “givenness” (es gibt) to the Being of existence that 
comes before the calculative rationality of thought. Descartes got it wrong: 
“I think therefore I am” is off the mark. Rather, as witnessed in Augustine’s 
memorable self-examination presented in the Confessions, the “I am” comes 
first. For Heidegger, Augustine got it right over twelve hundred years before 
the error was famously inscribed in the canon of Western philosophy. Hei- 
degger, however, will not tread beyond the empirical givenness of Being, 
with its call of conscience. This call shows itself first and foremost as the 
“siving-to-understand” of our ownmost “potentiality-forBeing.” The call of 
conscience is human existence disclosing itself to the one who is living it. 
This is what is “talked about” when conscience calls: the givenness, “the 
bare ‘that it is, ” of one’s Being. Or, as Heidegger also puts it, “In conscience 
Dasein calls itself.” It is a moment when truth is disclosed and authenticity 
is enacted. 

As Heidegger continues to acknowledge the ontological workings of 
Being in his later philosophy, he makes much of how the demonstration of 
acknowledgment in the “poetry” of great works of art exemplifies how it is 
that language serves the call of Being in a most authentic way. In his essay 
“Holderlin and the Essence of Poetry,” Heidegger writes, “Language has 
the task of making manifest in its work the existent, and of preserving it as 
such. In it, what is purest and what is most concealed, and likewise what is 
complex and ordinary, can be expressed in words. Even the essential word, 
if it is to be understood and so become a possession in common, must make 
itself ordinary.”** Augustine, of course, finds this process taking place in its 
most miraculous and awesome form with “the Word made flesh” in the 
body of Christ: the incarnate Word. Heidegger does not choose to think 
about the matter in this way. He does, however, share with Augustine an 
interest in how language use facilitates the interpersonal process of helping 
others come to terms with the truth of what is. Here, too, the phenomenon 
of acknowledgment, aided by the capacity of rhetorical competence, plays a 
crucial role. 
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THE Orator’s ART AS AN ACT OF ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


Acknowledgment and ethically oriented rhetoric go hand in hand. Such 
rhetoric is at work whenever language is being employed to open people 
to and have them acknowledge ideas, positions, and circumstances that, 
if rightly understood, stand a better than even chance of getting people to 
think and act wisely. Orators, be they good willed or not, are forever attempt- 
ing to create these openings, for this is how they maximize the chance that 
the members of some audience will form some emotional attachment to 
and thereby take an interest in what the orator is attempting to acknowledge 
with his or her discourse. Neither persuasion nor collaborative delibera- 
tion can take place without the happening of this joint emotional endeavor. 
“We interest a man by dealing with his interests,” writes Kenneth Burke.’ 
This fact of life is emphasized throughout the Western rhetorical tradition. 
Knowing how to stir the soul rhetorically is essential because existential 
questions concerning the livelihood of a community are not usually decided 
with the equations of demonstration or the syllogisms of dialectic. Existence 
is a gamble based on probabilities, and the emotional outlook of the hoi 
polloi influences their judgment at the time the bet is placed. If rhetoric is 
to perform its most worthy function of trying to move people toward “the 
good,” it must cast a concerned and knowing eye on the emotional char- 
acter of those whom it wishes to move. A moving of the passions is a sine 
qua non of persuasion; truth alone is not sufficient to guide the thoughtful 
actions of human beings.” 

Acknowledgment and rhetoric are bound together by human emotion. 
In his 1924 lecture course on Aristotle’s Rhetoric and in the corresponding 
section of his Being and Time, Heidegger puts it this way: “the feeling of the 
one being addressed must be taken into account, as must the particular situ- 
ation at the time and the speaker’s own attunement to the issue at hand” 
(es muss bei der Vorgabe anderes in Hinsicht gestellt werden, es muss Rech- 
nung getragen werden der Stimmung derkenigen, zu denen gesprochen 
wird, die jeweilige Lage der Dinge und die Art and Weise, wie man selbst 
zur Sachen steht), and “[the orator] must understand the possibilities of 
moods in order to rouse them and guide them in a right and just man- 
ner” (er bedarf des Verstandnisses der Moglichkeiten der Stimmung, um 
sie in der rechten Weise zu wecken und zu lenken).*’ The experience can 
be rewarding for all concerned. Acknowledgment is a life-giving gift. This 
point was made earlier when discussing how God, in the beginning, created 
the universe. One need not turn to God, however, to illustrate and verify 
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the point. Heidegger’s phenomenology of religious experience, especially as 
it shows itself in Augustine’s Confessions, is intended as a demonstration of 
this point. The “foundation” of religious life “rests in factical existence.”*® 

What would life be like if no one acknowledged your existence? The 
question confronts one with the possibility of being isolated, marginalized, 
ignored, and forgotten by others. The unacknowledged find themselves in 
an “out-oftheway” place where it is hard for human beings, given their 
social instinct, to feel at home. The suffering that can accompany this way 
of being-in-tthe-world is known to bring about fear, anxiety, sadness, anger, 
and sometimes even death in the form of suicide or retaliation against those 
who are rightly or wrongly accused of making one’s life so lonely, miserable, 
and unbearable. 

Acknowledgment provides an opening out of such a distressful situa- 
tion, for the act of acknowledging is a communicative behavior that grants 
attention to others and thereby makes room for them in our lives. With this 
added living space comes the opportunity for a new beginning, a “second 
chance” whereby one might improve one’s lot in life. There is hope to be 
found with this transformation of space and time as people of conscience 
opt to go out of their way to make us feel wanted and needed, to praise our 
presence and actions, and thus to acknowledge the worthiness of our exis- 
tence. Offering positive acknowledgment is a moral thing to do. 

Certain rituals of culture are meant to promote this endeavor. Proper 
decorum dictates, for example, that we say “hello” and “goodbye” to people 
so that they feel noticed, that we make them feel important and respected 
by simply holding open a door and saying “after you,” or that we send them 
a birthday or condolence card to assure them that, at a moment of great 
joy or great distress, they are in our thoughts and perhaps our prayers. The 
presence of people in need of acknowledgment sounds a call of conscience. 
Good manners (not to mention a respect for humanity) encourage us to 
respond. Knowing, or at least believing, that this response truly “comes 
from the heart,” others are likely to feel better than if they knew or believed 
that what they are receiving were mostly some ritualized behavior (mere 
recognition) steeped in the shallows of unthinking habit rather than in the 
depths of genuine care. 

The “good” speaker is always seeking acknowledgment from some audi- 
ence whose “good” members are also waiting for the speaker to acknowledge 
their interests in some meaningful way. Rhetorical competence has a signifi- 
cant role to play in providing dwelling places (openings) where some arguable 
truth and a life-giving gift can be offered to others. Rhetorical competence is 
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called for because, to repeat an earlier observation, “even the essential word, 
if it is to be understood and so become a possession in common, must make 
itself ordinary.” The process presupposes that emotional bonds are forming 
among the speaker, the audience, and some matter of interest. Keeping in 
mind the necessity of establishing these bonds, the speaker must also strug- 
gle with the question of how to make the essential word ordinary without 
“dumbing down” its “true” meaning and concealing it. Acknowledgment, 
rhetoric, and emotion go hand in hand, but this last phenomenon can be 
employed by rhetoric primarily as a tool of entertainment and manipulation 
rather than as a necessary aid for revealing the truth. 

Augustine’s critique of the dominant school of rhetoric in his day—the 
Second Sophistic, in which he was trained—makes clear his awareness of 
the problem. Fourth-century Roman schools of rhetoric divorced the ora- 
tor’s art from philosophy and emphasized delivery, style, and ornamenta- 
tion over substance. The practice of rhetoric thus became a form of public 
entertainment, an instrument for exciting and manipulating the emotions 
and distorting our God-informed will and its desire for knowing the truth.” 
Augustine identifies the source of the problem with the biblical fall of Adam 
and the everyday ways of civil society that have been paying the price ever 
since that awesome moment occurred. Separated from God, we have “disin- 
tegrated into multiplicity,” into the masses of humankind, and thereby must 
form emotional bonds with others to create and maintain realms of social, 
political, and moral understanding and common sense.” Civility dictates as 
much, and Augustine acknowledges the importance of this activity. But he 
also sees in this dictatorship the happening of “sin” because of how its rec- 
ommended habits, rules, routines, amusements, and ambitions can distract 
us from and make us forgetful of our most essential vocation: answering 
God’s call. 

Augustine knows rhetoric to be guilty of encouraging and sustaining 
this sin. Still, owing to the influence that Cicero’s philosophy of rhetoric 
had on his thinking, Augustine acknowledges the saving grace of the orator’s 
art. Cicero’s “exhortation to study philosophy,” writes Augustine, helped to 
change his life: “It gave me different values and priorities. Suddenly every 
vain hope became empty to me, and I longed for the immortality of wisdom 
with an incredible ardour in my heart.”“! Cicero’s praise of philosophy as an 
invaluable source of truth for the orator’s art directed Augustine toward its 
most metaphysical limits: God. 

But Cicero also insisted that “we are not born for ourselves alone,” 
that “our country claims a share of our being,” and that if we intend “to 
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contribute to the general good,” we must not disparage and retreat from 
the politics of public life but instead use “our skill, our industry, and our 
talents to cement human society more closely together, man to man.” The 
obligation stated here speaks to the importance of rhetoric. Philosophy is 
essential for the education of the orator, but it is the “art of eloquence” (ora- 
tio) practiced by this advocate of the vita activa that instructs one on how to 
equip (ornare) knowledge of a subject in such a way that it can assume a pub- 
licly accessible form and thus function effectively in the social and political 
arena. For the good of the community, philosophy and rhetoric must work 
together. Cicero—who admitted “that whatever ability I possess as an orator 
comes, not from the workshops of the rhetoricians, but from the spacious 
grounds of the Academy” —would have it no other way.* “To be drawn by 
study away from active life is contrary to moral duty.”* 

Being much less concerned with the social and political workings of the 
state than he was with the heavenly kingdom of God, Augustine stressed 
that he did not read Cicero “for a sharpening of [his] style . . . and literary 
expression.” Rather, he “was impressed” by the author’s “content”: Cicero’s 
instructions for getting at the truth of things as much as possible. Rhetoric 
at its best serves the truth, which for Augustine ultimately requires that we 
“leave earthly things and fly back to [God].”* Eloquence, however, is not 
to be forsaken, for it serves a valuable purpose in helping to establish a way 
for others to come to terms with the Almighty. Augustine puts it this way: 


Since infants are not taught to speak except by learning the expressions of 
speakers, why can men not be made eloquent, not by teaching them the 
rules of eloquence, but by having them read and hear the expressions of 
the eloquent and imitate them in so far as they are able to follow them? 
Have we not seen examples of this being done? For we know many men 
ignorant of the rules of eloquence who are more eloquent than many who 
have learned them; but we know of no one who is eloquent without hav- 
ing read or heard the disputations and sayings of the eloquent.** 


In the same work, we also find Augustine making this related point: 


For since by means of the art of rhetoric both truth and falsehood are 
urged, who would dare to say that truth should stand in the person of its 
defenders unarmed against lying, so that they who wish to urge falsehoods 
may know how to make their listeners benevolent, or attentive, or docile 
in the presentation, while the defenders of truth are ignorant of that art? 
Should they speak briefly, clearly, and plausibly while the defenders of 
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truth speak so that they tire their listeners, make themselves difficult to 
understand and what they have to say? Should they oppose the truth with 
fallacious arguments and assert falsehoods, while the defenders of truth 
have no ability either to defend the truth or to oppose the false? Should 
they, urging the minds of their listeners into error, ardently exhort them, 
moving them by speech so that they terrify, sadden, and exhilarate them, 
while the defenders of truth are sluggish, cold, and somnolent? Who is so 
foolish as to think this to be wisdom?“ 


Augustine, of course, is being rhetorical with the instructive questions 
that he asks here. Christianity needs the art of rhetoric to sustain and spread 
the Word, especially as this homiletic endeavor must take place before so 
many others whose discourse, although eloquent and entertaining, pro- 
motes misunderstandings and falsehoods about the true meaning of the 
Word. Augustine calls for eloquence to counter this ever-present danger 
and, in the process, to contribute to an “ecclesiastical literature” that can 
instruct readers about God’s truth and the ways it is best spoken and prac- 
ticed. God’s Word lives with the help of acknowledgment, with the help of 
words expressed by “teachers” who remain open both to the Word’s truth 
and to those who have yet to understand and appreciate this truth. “Clarity” 
of expression, which he understands to lie at the heart of such teaching, is 
especially important for Augustine. He counsels that anyone “who teaches 
should thus avoid all words which do not teach.” So, for example, 


Good teachers have, or should have such a desire to teach that if a word 
in good Latin is necessarily ambiguous or obscure, the vulgar manner of 
speech is used so that ambiguity or obscurity may be avoided and the 
expression is not that of the learned but of the unlearned. . . . What 
profits correctness in a speech which is not followed by the listeners 
when . . . what is said is not understood by those on whose account we 
speak?*8 


It is important to note here that Augustine is not counseling teachers 
to give priority to style over correctness. Finding a fitting (eloquent) way of 
presenting God’s Word to audiences characterized by various competing 
interests and cognitive abilities is a valuable means to a much greater end. 
Augustine writes, “This eloquence is that to be used in teaching, not that 
the listener may be pleased by what has horrified him, not that he may do 
what he has hesitated to do, but that he may be aware of that [truth] which 
lay hidden.” The teacher’s style must always be inclined to serve the greater 
good of helping people to “feast delightedly on this truth, for it is a mark of 
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good and distinguished minds to love the truth within words and not the 
words.” The authenticity of eloquence lies in its capacity to move people 
beyond its perfect presentation of words toward that which is perfect in the 
highest sense. 

Augustine speaks to us of God. Heidegger’s discourse is more empiri- 
cally oriented and thus less ambitious. For him, it is “simply” a question of 
Being. In addressing this question, he suggests a necessary and positive role 
for rhetoric to play in disclosing the truth and creating genuine commu- 
nity, that is, a community dedicated to fostering collaborative deliberation 
among its members along with their commitment to justice. Although his 
assessment of the orator’s art is rooted primarily in his reading of Aristo- 
tle—in fact, Heidegger pays no significant attention to Augustine’s theory 
of rhetoric nor to its Ciceronian underpinnings—Augustine still influences 
Heidegger’s consideration of the matter. It is Augustine who firsts alerts 
Heidegger to how the selfs emotional involvement in everyday existence 
is a necessary condition for coming to know and communicate the truth 
to others. The insight is based on what Augustine reveals about the self’s 
relationship to others as he narrates his story of “being concerned” (curare) 
with how he became a burden to himself. Implicated in this emotionally 
oriented state of concern are the workings of the intentional structure of 
consciousness. 

Heidegger makes much of how the intentional structure of conscious- 
ness, its directionality, is not primarily a cognitive and theoretical operation 
geared to knowing what something is. Rather, the ontological workings of 
consciousness show themselves first and foremost as a precognitive related- 
ness to a world of existential concerns (for example, being able to fix break- 
fast without giving it much thought). Here consciousness works to attune 
us emotionally to our environment so that we can learn and demonstrate 
a competence in knowing how to deal with the immediacy of our everyday, 
goal-directed activities. Before it is employed reflectively to convert human 
understanding into the abstract and formal rules, logics, and laws of theo- 
retical knowledge, with its penchant for knowing what something is, con- 
sciousness assumes the more primordial and performance-based function of 
facilitating a person’s knowing how to get along successfully in everyday life. 

The orator’s art is a form of know-how that necessitates an understand- 
ing of the everyday world of know-how. A genuine enhancement of public 
opinion requires that the orator modify this world of the lived and attuned 
space of others by making present to them what the orator has reason to 
believe is true, just, and virtuous. The practice of rhetoric operates in the 
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immediacy of the present; it seeks thought and action in the pragmatic 
world of the here and now. Rhetoric calls upon emotion to facilitate this 
pragmatic endeavor. Heidegger recognizes the importance of this endeavor 
when he emphasizes that the emotional workings of rhetorical speech, 
unlike the purely “exhibiting” (aufzeigen) function of dialectic, are commit- 
ted to the everyday world of practice and know-how wherein the “taking 
care of things” (besorgen) is worked out and accomplished and where rhetori- 
cal speech functions to exhort people to an active krisis or decision.*° Like 
Augustine, Heidegger credits such speech with being more than a mere com- 
municative device for the public’s “idle chatter” (gerede). This affirmation is 
worth noting because of how Heidegger, like Augustine, can easily be read 
as one who holds the traditional philosophical bias against the “manipula- 
tive” nature of the orator’s rhetorical competence.*! 

For example, in his description in Being and Time of how the “public 
ness” of our everyday way of being with others (the they) defines a world of 
“averageness,” of common sense and common praxis, Heidegger tends to 
emphasize its propensity to bring about a mindless conformity in its adher- 
ents. “In this averageness with which [publicness] prescribes what can and 
may be ventured, it keeps watch over everything exceptional that thrusts 
itself to the fore. Every kind of priority gets noiselessly suppressed. Over- 
night, everything that is primordial gets glossed over as something that has 
long been well known. Everything gained by a struggle becomes just some- 
thing to be manipulated.” Influenced by Augustine, Heidegger associates 
publicness with a “fallen” state of human being—a state in which the enact- 
ment of our authenticity goes no further than “just following the crowd,” 
the “they.”® 

Perhaps those who have ever become dismayed over the thought and 
action of some collectivity may not find such a negative assessment of public 
life to be off the mark. But such an assessment defines only a part (albeit 
a large one) of what Heidegger is telling us about the everydayness of our 
being-with-others. For he also admits that publicness “belongs to Dasein’s 
positive constitution.”** That is, owing to the traditions, customs, rules, and 
norms that inform its way of being, publicness provides a sense of order 
to what would otherwise be a state of chaos and confusion. The source of 
the intelligibility of the world is the average public practices through which 
alone there can be any understanding at all. Although such practices and the 
rhetoric that informs them can and often do provide a breeding ground for 
the evils of conformism, they nevertheless also provide the necessary back- 
ground for coming to terms with who we are, first and foremost as social 
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beings, and for determining whether our extant ways of seeing, interpreting, 
and becoming involved with things and with others might be changed “for 
the better.” Heidegger’s positive take on the workings of this entire process 
is suggested when he notes how the understanding constituting the received 
opinion (doxa) of a given public “reveals authentic being-with-one-another in 
the world” (Die Doxa ist die eigentliche Entdecktheit des Miteinanderseins 
in der Welt). Heidegger has in mind this state of authenticity when he 
writes that “only in communicating and struggling [with others] does the 
power of destiny become free.”** Rhetoric, in short, helps to construct and 
cultivate on earth a dwelling place for authentic community. 


CONCLUSION 


The livelihood of this rhetorical and moral process is dependent on our 
capacity for acknowledgment, for creating openness to other things and 
other people. Such openness is at work when Augustine speaks to God 
about this specific matter, especially as it applies to understanding how 
Moses “perfectly perceived and had in mind all the truth we have been able 
to find in [the Bible], and all the truth that could be found in it which we 
have not been able, or have not as yet been able, to discover.”*’ One particu- 
lar (albeit lengthy) passage is worth quoting: 


May I hear and understand how in the beginning you made heaven and 
earth (Gen. I, I). Moses wrote this... . He is not now before me, but if he 
were, I would clasp him and ask him and through you beg him to explain 
to me the creation. I would concentrate [keep open] my bodily ears to hear 
the sounds breaking forth from his mouth. If he spoke Hebrew, he would 
in vain make an impact on my sense of hearing, for the sounds would not 
touch my mind at all. If he spoke Latin, I would know what he meant. Yet 
how would I know whether or not he was telling me the truth? If I did 
know this, I could not be sure of it from him. Within me, within the lodg- 
ing of my thinking, there would speak a truth which is neither Hebrew nor 
Greek nor Latin nor any barbarian tongue and which uses neither mount 
nor tongue as instruments and utters no audible syllables [much like the 
prophetic voice that directed Socrates]. I would say: “What he is saying 
is true.” And I being forthwith assured would say with confidence to the 


man possessed by you: “What you say is true.”*® 


Augustine speaks to his readers about his speaking to God. For his 
own sake as well as for the sake of others, he struggles to come to terms 
with God, to understand the One who is the whole Truth and to convey 
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this understanding to others in a rhetorically effective manner. A situation 
robust with acknowledgment is at hand, a situation where the “speaking” 
that inspires Augustine’s personal narrative “uses neither mount nor tongue 
as instruments and utters no audible syllables.” Is this the same call, the 
“silent voice,” that Heidegger hears and responds to in his lifelong struggle 
to answer the question regarding the meaning and truth of Being? 

Without granting or denying anything about God, Heidegger knows 
the voice to be what, in fact, it is, empirically speaking: the call of Being. 
Answering this call makes possible the birth of such things as science, phi- 
losophy, art, and, to be sure, religion. The ontological structure of human 
being makes us receptive to acknowledging the objective uncertainty and 
the mystery that comes with the future-oriented openness of our existence. 
Where art thou? Here I am! Without the call of Being, what we call “God” 
would be a moot point. Heidegger’s phenomenology of Augustine’s reli- 
gious experience is directed to showing why and how this is so. 

Augustine admits that “the language” of God that inspires the Scrip- 
tures is “rich in meaning,” allowing for a “diversity of true views.” He also 
confesses, “I would not be using the language of my confessions if I fail 
to confess to you that I do not know” which of these views corresponds 
“supremely” (perfectly) “both to the light of truth and to the reader’s spiri- 
tual profit.” Of course! The call of Being opens us to contingency and 
uncertainty. Biblical exegesis (hermeneutics) is a conversation that is never- 
ending for finite beings. Only faith gives us hope that the struggle is worth 
the effort. 

In his cautionary assessment of where humankind is headed in the ever- 
quickening contemporary world of technology, Heidegger is well known for 
suggesting that “only a god can still save us.”*! The god referred to here may 
be imagined as something that grants us some sign by way of the workings 
of Being. The sign will be seen and understood, however, only to the extent 
that we develop our capacity for acknowledging the presencing of all that 
lies before us. Scientific discovery, of course, is invaluable for meeting this 
challenge. The same can be said about philosophy, as well as the symbolic 
creation of great works of art. The rhetoric of Augustine’s Confessions is con- 
sidered by many to be a case in point. With the call of Being ringing in his 
ears, Heidegger admits as much. For, in this specific work, we find a story of 
acknowledgment and authenticity—of openness, responsiveness, responsi- 
bility, conscience, and resolute choice. These capacities come with the Being 
that we are but that is also more and thus other than us. We did not create 
the ontological structure of our spatial and temporal existence. What is the 
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otherness that is present here? Whatever it is, it awaits a response. Even 
the essential word, if it is to be understood and so become a possession in 
common, must make itself ordinary. Being calls for acknowledgment, and 
the rhetorical competence that can help us share this life-giving gift with oth- 
ers. Augustine would have us believe that it all begins with God. Heidegger 
directs us toward a phenomenological assessment of Being as a way to deter- 
mine all that must be happening for such a belief to take form. 
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ARENDT AND SAINT AUGUSTINE 


Identity Otherwise Than Convention 


Ronald C. Arnett 


The danger of thoughtless conformity in the social realm propelled Arendt’s 
scholarly project. This is the reason Arendt’s dissertation on Saint Augus- 
tine, published as Love and Saint Augustine, stressed the importance of 
“distance.” Arendt continued this theme in multiple works, including The 
Human Condition, in which she argues that the social realm obliterates dis- 
tance and differentiation between persons, yielding unreflective orthodoxy. 
Hannah Arendt’s contribution to modernist criticism is extensive, reflected 
in the scholarship of Jürgen Habermas, Seyla Benhabib, and Judith Butler.' 
Arendt rejects modernist formulations of human self-understanding. She 
identifies three major missteps of modernity. The first is its promotion of 
a mythical form of inclusion that masks the reality of exclusion and cre- 
ates a “parvenu” identity, as one consistently seeks admission to a social 
group that offers the possibility of inclusion that is repeatedly followed by 
rejection.’ The second is its encouragement of a contentious view of tradi- 
tion that leaves a person vulnerable to “existential homelessness” on the 
one hand and imposed meaning via colonialism and totalitarianism on the 
other hand. The third is its glorification of the bureaucrat, whose primary 
interest is selfprotection and promotion.* Arendt witnessed the aftermath 
of World War [financial calamity between the wars and ideological hatred 
as a defining gesture of the developing World War I] Germany. These events 
displayed modernity as an era defined as a “moral cul de sac.” Arendt’s 
search for an alternative understanding of the human condition began with 
her dissertation on Augustine; this project was foundational for her lifelong 
political criticism of modernity. Augustine’s late Roman understanding 
of identity was otherwise than the convention of modernity. Augustine’s 
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existential conception of identity informed Arendt’s critical assessment of a 
modernist conception of the human condition. 

This essay explores the communicative implications of the interplay of 
existence, communicative responsiveness, and a derivative self via Arendt’s 
scholarly engagement with Augustine, whom she considered the first exis- 
tentialist.” Arendt’s interpretation of Augustine’s existentialism develops in 
response to the growing Nazi movement and economic crisis in Germany. 
She wrote her dissertation in an era that demanded attentive and creative 
existential response. 

This essay examines the implications of Arendt’s assertions about 
Augustinian philosophy in a threefold fashion: (1) situating the historical 
moment of Arendt’s intellectual formation, (2) outlining Arendt’s discus- 
sion of Love and Saint Augustine as a public beginning of her deconstruction 
of modernity, and (3) framing the implications of Arendt’s understanding 
of Augustine’s “existential” understanding of a “derivative self” as funda- 
mental for communicative responsiveness in a historical juncture defined 
by narrative and virtue contention.’ Arendt’s turn to a Catholic thinker, 
one embedded in a premodern perspective and arguably most responsible 
for the survival of institutional Catholicism, permitted her to offer a critical 
perspective on her own historical moment, framing an existential stand- 
point that attended to and responded to the fray of everyday life.’ 


SITUATING ARENDT’S AUGUSTINE PROJECT 


Arendt wrote her dissertation on Augustine under the direction of Karl 
Jaspers, who understands the existential importance of Augustine’s proj- 
ect.” Jaspers manifested a lifelong commitment to existentialism through 
his sweeping intellectual study of the history of ideas.!! Of particular interest 
was Jaspers’ writing on the modes of Augustine’s thinking, which stressed 
Augustine’s method of introspection and cited Augustine’s confession: “I 
have become a question to myself.” This renowned “existentialist” quota- 
tion from Augustine was significant for both Arendt and Jaspers. 

Arendt’s intellectual preparation for writing on Augustine was shaped 
by her education in theology and philosophy. She studied with Martin Hei- 
degger, whose lectures on Augustine were published in 1995 as The Phenom- 
enology of Religious Life, at a time when he was generating philosophical 
attention for Being and Time.'* Arendt was, additionally, influenced in her 
theological understanding through Rudolf Bultmann, known for “demy- 
thologizing” the Bible. Arendt brought an impressive educational pedigree 
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from the University of Marburg as she joined Karl Jaspers at Heidelberg 
University, where she met his version of existenz philosophy." 

As Arendt completed her dissertation in 1929, she united with a phi- 
losopher of social change, marrying her first husband, Günther Stern, who 
later changed his name to Günther Anders, with “Anders” emphasizing 
the notion of “different.” Stern/Anders had already completed a Ph.D. in 
1923, studying with both Heidegger and Husserl and completing his dis- 
sertation under Husserl. Anders was known for cultural criticism and a 
pessimistic assessment of the modern rendition of the human condition.” 
Interestingly, Anders was a cousin to Walter Benjamin, a well-known Jewish- 
German Marxist literary critic. 

Arendt’s scholarly life and first marriage made intellectual discussion 
about the crisis in Germany a daily habit. By November of 1923, inflation 
was out of control and at record levels; it took 4 trillion German marks to 
equal one U.S. dollar.! Images of wheelbarrows of money taken to the local 
food market defined daily life in Germany. In this economic chaos, Hitler 
attempted his famous march on Berlin with supposed support and agree- 
ment from the Kahr government, only to have Gustav von Kahr turn the 
government against the protesters. During this debacle, the thirty-five-year- 
old Hitler was wounded, convicted of treason, and sent to prison in 1924 
for this failed revolutionary attempt, called the Beer Hall Putsch (Munich 
Putsch). He was sentenced to five years’ incarceration, the minimum sen- 
tence for a conviction of treason. With the political winds in Germany 
quickly shifting, Hitler was given early release from prison in 1925. That 
same year, Hitler published the first volume of Mein Kampf (My Struggle), 
Eine Abrechnung (translated as “The Settlement of an Accounts”); he pub- 
lished the second volume Die Nationalsozialistische Bewegung (translated as 
“The National Socialist Movement”) in 1926." 

While Hitler was fomenting revolutionary Nazi activity, Gustav Stre- 
semann (1878-1929), the chancellor and foreign minister of Germany’s 
Weimar Republic, tried valiantly, and ultimately unsuccessfully, to stop 
the rapid march toward another war. Arendt, a student of existential 
thought, watched the Western world spinning out of control, with the 
death in 1929 of the German champion for peace, Stresemann, increasing 
economic chaos, the growing popularity of Hitler and Mein Kampf, and 
Mussolini’s consolidation of power in Italy. Arendt’s intellectual and per- 
sonal odyssey into the work of a late Roman thinker was accompanied by 
the reality of collapse in the West, seemingly akin to Augustine’s writing 
during the demise of Rome (395-476).”! In Augustine’s responsiveness to 
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his own era, Arendt found insights from another moment of conceptual 
and everyday disruption. 

Arendt attends to Augustine’s rejection of the premise that a human 
being can stand above existence. One cannot tower above this existential 
human dwelling given to us by God; one must meet existence as a gift. 
The insights of Augustine and the emerging philosophies of phenomenol- 
ogy and existential phenomenology gave Arendt the intellectual tools for 
unmasking the limits of modernity. Optimistic confidence in modernity 
began to look like a Panglossian nightmare.” Arendt brings to the study of 
Augustine a hermeneutic perspective—existence, not optimism, is a funda- 
mental shaper of the human condition. 

Arendt’s project of existential acknowledgment and response took her 
“to the things themselves,” a lifelong commitment to existential attentive- 
ness. Arendt’s existentialism, like that of Augustine’s Confessions, attends to 
the interplay of existence and human response. Existentialism embodies 
the meeting of existence and the necessity of responsiveness to that which 
one meets. Arendt emphasizes Augustine’s stress on a human willfulness 
that meets life and then responds, without assuming that the goal is to com- 
mand, own, or possess existence. One discovers identity in the communica- 
tive act of one response after another; one must meet existence and respond 
to events that transpire in the historical moment. The interplay of meet- 
ing existence and response situates existentialism outside both behaviorism 
and individualism. An existential conception of humanness is the resultant 
interaction of meeting an existential horizon and then engaging in commu- 
nicative responsiveness, which continually reshapes human identity, giving 
rise to a derivative self. Existentially, what we call the identity of a derivative 
self is a continual reconstituting of the self, the consequence of the interplay 
of response and existence.” 

Arendt follows the foundational question posed by Augustine, “What 
happens when one becomes a question unto oneself?” This position, as 
stated earlier, unites Augustine’s work with what we now label as existential- 
ism. In the late fourth and early fifth centuries, Augustine understood that 
existence and response offer a derivative self that counters what has now 
been termed a reified self.” A derivative self, unlike the reified self, can 
never take existence or the necessity of response for granted. 

Arendt’s scholarly kinship with Augustine displays a practical defini- 
tion of historicity, which is driven by questions that emerge in a particular 
moment.”’ What announces a historical moment is not facts but questions 
that demand response. Historicity, however, yields insight not from human 
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willfulness but rather from response to questions that are uniquely funda- 
mental to a given context. Conversation across periods is possible when 
one discovers similar questions that emerged in quite different eras; attend- 
ing to how persons in multiple historical moments responded to similar 
questions reveals historicity in action. The question that propelled both 
Augustine and Arendt is how to discern direction and identity in the midst 
of historical chaos and collapse. In the work of Arendt, we find historicity 
at work, linking the decline of Rome with the immoral madness of the 
World War II era. 

Arendt understands Augustine as one of the most influential Western 
philosophers and theologians with an interest in the question of identity.” 
Her attentiveness to the question of identity continued long after her dis- 
sertation in 1929. Arendt’s long and distinguished career explored ques- 
tions of identity and the existential fact that we deny the “recalcitrance of 
existence”? at our own peril. Arendt’s reading of Augustine recounts an 
existential fact—we can ignore neither the power of existence itself nor the 
necessity of human response. 


LOVE AND SAINT AUGUSTINE, BY HANNAH ARENDT 


Arendt’s dissertation and eventual book on Augustine bear witness to a 
late Roman religious scholar’s testimony about the importance of attend- 
ing to existence seriously and then offering a thoughtful response. Augus- 
tine’s insights emerge through confession of the existential quandary of 
his own identity formation. Augustine provides existential insight about 
the reality of feeling lost in existence; he demonstrates the importance of 
practical responses to questions that arise in meeting existence. The self 
functions as a topographic indicator of the interplay between acknowledg- 
ment of existence and the act of response; as the meeting of existence and 
unique responses change and shift, the resultant maturing product is self- 
identity. When one is lost, questioning of the self becomes a confession that 
announces lack of direction. Arendt states: 


For the more he [Augustine] withdrew into himself and gathered his self 
from the dispersion and distraction of the world, the more he “became a 
question to himself” [quaestio mihi factus sum]. Hence, it is by no means a 
simple withdrawal into himself that Augustine opposes to the loss of self 
in dispersion and distraction, but rather a turning about of the question 
itself and the discovery that this self is even more impenetrable than the 


“hidden works of nature.”*° 
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Augustine’s quaestio shapes Arendt’s assertion that he is an existential 
thinker. The “self in question” emerges in moments of directionlessness, 
when existence no longer makes sense. In such junctures, identity is resitu- 
ated and reshaped by absence that requires discovery of direction anew. Exis- 
tentialism, for Arendt, includes a recognition of an existential homelessness 
of self, the necessity of the quaestio, an acknowledgment of the human’s lack 
of control of existence, the recognition of the recalcitrance of existence, and 
the uniqueness of human response. Arendt understands that Augustine’s 
version of existentialism was situated firmly within God’s world. Arendt, 
of course, does not stress the God-centered nature of existence; she does, 
however, emphasize the importance of the interplay between existential situ- 
atedness and human responsiveness. 

The self in question must meet existence on its own terms, including 
recognition of the first principle of negation, the existential reality of death. 
Arendt describes Augustine’s view of love as dependent upon negation. 
For Augustine, self-love (which he situated in God) only emerges from the 
reality of negation, consisting of self-hate. Negation eclipses the originative 
understanding of the self and gives birth to a derivative self; for Augustine, 
this derivative self is discovered in response to God, after the “originative 
self” is utterly lost.” For Arendt, the derivative self emerges from existence 
itself, from the negativity of one’s effort to impose oneself on existence; the 
failure of this effort makes possible a derivative self. Negation is the fighting 
back of existence that constitutes a demand that can reshape our identity 
through our responses. 

Negation propelled Augustine’s understanding of love of neighbor, 
understood as natural law written and manifested on the heart of a deriva- 
tive self. Only this reconstituted or derivative self can love the neighbor as 
itself. Negativity counters the originative self, framing love of the neighbor 
from the standpoint of a derivative act. This assertion shaped Arendt’s life- 
long investigation of identity in response to three existential coordinates. 
First, negation of the self begins with questions about one’s place in exis- 
tence. Second, the derivative construction of the self emerges in response 
to existence, which continues to reframe identity. Third, existential life is 
transformed as one loves the neighbor as the derivative, not the origina- 
tive, self. 

Arendt’s view of communicative agency stresses the embeddedness of 
human life. Like Voegelin and Burke, Augustine and Arendt emphasize the 
reality of the recalcitrance of human existence, which demands an authentic 
and unique response.” This view of human agency rejects a raw humanism 
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that rests within an originative I. Arendt’s project, beginning with Augus- 
tine, does not commence with a conventional view of human agency at the 
epicenter; she begins with responsive attentiveness to existence that recon- 
stitutes the self, resulting in awareness of one’s obligation to the Other, 
the neighbor. Arendt offers a critical reaction to modernity’s view of an 
originative self. Her insights have explanatory power—existence demands a 
response that yields a derivative self. Arendt attends to Augustine’s stress on 
craving or desire, appetitus, that existentially gets the attention of the origina- 
tive I, making a “derivative I” possible.” 


APPETITUS 


Augustine’s articulation of a derivative self, engaged in love of the neighbor, 
announces the fundamental importance of sociality and alterity. Love is crav- 
ing for an object of desire that cannot be obtained; craving results in one’s 
attending to alterity, the uniqueness of the Other. If one actually secures an 
object of desire, the action moves from desire to possession, losing love of 
the neighbor and alterity. Ironically, possession generates the fear of loss. 
One becomes fearful of losing what is temporally possessed. The derivative 
self counters this improper view of ownership with love that embraces desire 
without demand for possession. The fear of loss is fueled by an uncertain 
future and the demand for continuing possession. Only love for the self 
and the Other via a derivative self, lived out within what Augustine terms 
an eternal present, offers a dwelling, a place of habituation, that eclipses the 
fear of loss. An originative self is mistakenly propelled by a fragile love tied 
to a world of possession. Augustine called this improper form of love that 
consistently invites fear of loss cupiditas. Augustine contrasted this incorrect 
love that demands possession and results in fear of loss with a right form of 
love, caritas. For Augustine, the “root of all evils is cupiditas, the root of all 
good is caritas.””* Both caritas and cupiditas share a craving desire of appe 
titus. Danger does not arise in desire but from the propeller of desire, the 
originative self. Augustine defined cupiditas as a love manifested in the act 
of possession and caritas as an impersonal caring situated within faith; there 
is a phenomenological world of difference between cupiditas and caritas.’ 
Arendt asserts that Augustine leaves us with desire or craving as an 
ontological reality of humanness that unites both cupiditas and caritas. 
Divergence between these two views of love rests in the agency that actually 
guides the desire. The agency of an originative I or a derivative I reveals the 
contrast between possession and alterity, respectively. For Augustine, the 
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eternal present is a dwelling for a derivative self, a self no longer controlled 
by possession and fear of loss. 

Augustine, as understood by Arendt, reminds us that craving or desire 
cannot be ignored; we are creatures of unceasing appetite. Neither Augus- 
tine nor Arendt would pause in wonder about the bloody march of struggle 
and war that has characterized the West. The existential reality of human- 
ness emanates from desire. Arendt follows Augustine’s lead, recognizing 
that a communicative agent must decide how to implement desire. The 
choice between cupiditas (i-e., possession) and caritas (i.e., alterity) gives rise 
to contrasting existential realities. 


AN EXISTENTIAL FORK IN THE ROAD 


Augustine assumes that the reality of choice alters human identity as we 
respond to human existence. Both acts of desire, caritas and cupiditas, are 
given life through choice; we are not bound to one or the other. Humans 
dwell within an existential reality of choice. Augustine states, however, that 
one misses happiness whenever one takes sole aim at oneself; choosing cupi- 
ditas results in being enslaved or imprisoned by the fear of loss. Only exis- 
tential death of the originative self can eradicate such enslavement. After 
the death of an originative self, the derivative self can offer responses that 
invoke the experience of happiness by keeping one’s focus of attention on 
the eternal present. 

Augustine frames existence as founded on a future that incorporates 
the past into an eternal present—“a present time about things past, a pres- 
ent time about things present, [and] a present time about things future.”*° 
Desire or craving of cupiditas keeps the focus on the future and obliter- 
ates the past, making us forget.” Augustine asserts that the natural act of 
the human is not to remember but to lean toward a future. Craving or 
desire results in forgetfulness. “Since craving is the basic mode of human 
existence, men always ‘forget over something,’ namely, over whatever they 
happen to desire. Desire itself is a state of forgetfulness.”** Desire is human 
hope in action, and caritas permits the human to transcend the originative 
self, moving the person into a different time dimension.” Augustine views 
Being and time as opposites, in that one can only truly be when one tran- 
scends temporality and forgetfulness and focuses upon the ongoing eternal 
present.*° Caritas dwells within an eternal present. 

Augustine’s existential engagement moves the conversation from the 
future and from the past to a unique sense of the present, an ongoing 
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present that opens a phenomenological entrance into eternity. Attentive- 
ness to the eternal present unites one with existence that displaces an origi- 
native self from the center, with caritas functioning as a guiding, principal 
force, a fulcrum that permits the reality of “transcending” and “forgetting,” 
offering a life governed “for the sake of’ something other than oneself.“ 
Caritas and cupiditas represent an existential fork in the road, providing 
contrasting perceptual and temporal mediations of human action. These 
two mediators function as dissimilar moral fulcrums leading to contrasting 
communicative practices. 


COMMUNICATIVE PRACTICES 


Cupiditas is love that seeks self-definition through possession; caritas, in 
contrast, moves the derivative self to fearlessness. Caritas, for Augustine, is a 
“right love,” which permits the derivative self to take literally the command- 
ment “to love thy neighbor as thyself.”*? With the derivative self in place, 
Augustine then offers an interesting twist to his story of rightly ordered 
participation in existence; as stated above, Augustine conceptualizes a well- 
ordered love that makes one fearless, able to “love thine enemies” with- 
out losing oneself. Four essential communicative practices emerge out of 
caritas that keep one’s focus on existence instead of on a self that demands 
possession. 


Love of... 


The dividing line between love guided by caritas and love propelled by cupi- 
ditas is the derivative selfs love of neighbor and the originative self’s desire 
for possession, respectively. Rightly ordered love makes possible an imper- 
sonal love that loves all—friend and foe.” 

An impersonal view of love rejects individual possession and a self-focus. 
It is ironic that deep caring for another requires an impersonal view of love. 
Otherwise, we miss the genuine uniqueness of the Other, moving from 
alterity to possession, seeking to turn the Other into the Same. The practice 
of impersonal love of caritas keeps the focus off oneself and counteracts 
the manic need to possess the Other. Augustine’s emphasis on impersonal 
attentiveness to the Other is at the center of the thought of two major ethi- 
cists: Immanuel Kant of the eighteenth century and Emmanuel Levinas of 
the twentieth century.*# Augustine’s insights have endured, pointing to an 
alterity attentive to the Other that is void of a possessive grasp of another’s 
uniqueness. 
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Memory 


For Augustine, caritas shapes memory through disruption—moving the 
past phenomenologically into the present, an eternal present. Augustine’s 
conception of memory is a priori to the birth of a person and begins with 
the Creator. The practice of memory works in a threefold fashion: remem- 
brance, recollection, and confession. Remembrance attends to “the abso- 
lute future [which] turns out to be the ultimate past.”*° One remembers the 
Creator who gave birth to an immemorial sense of time that attends to the 
eternal. Recollection is a “return to oneself,” a revisiting of the self differ- 
ently, derivative from the Creator and existence.“ Augustine’s recollection 
assumes that we are thrown back to the very source of being. Death is the 
ultimate moment of recollection, a returning to the source of being. Confes- 
sion is an ongoing acknowledgment of our reconnection to the source of 
being that depends upon recollecting the self and a remembrance of the a 
priori; this final element of memory confesses the origin of life in the eter- 
nal present. 

This threefold view of memory (remembrance, recollection, and confes- 
sion) constitutes an a priori narrative that recollects the self in the present 
while recognizing a primordial past that leads to a confession about the 
unity of future and past within the eternal present. Augustine points to this 
a priori reality that actively gives meaning within existence. Confession is 
the ultimate practice of memory that unites a person with an eternal pres- 
ent. Augustine’s immemorial insight is consistent with Levinas’ primordial 
emphasis on an ethical echo, “I am my brother’s keeper.”** Both Levinas 
and Augustine understand the immemorial as a dwelling open to anyone 
attentive to a spiritual awakening that then redefines the self as a derivative 
I. Augustine stresses the importance of an existential awakening that turns 
the self toward an immemorial demand to attend to the Other. 


Conscience and Free Will 


Augustine understands conscience as developed through the practice of a 
textured reading of a given event or activity. Practices require thoughtful- 
ness; they are not to be confused with thoughtless routine. Arendt’s book 
on Adolf Eichmann places “thoughtlessness” as a “banality of evil” within 
modernity. Her caricature of thoughtless routine is presented in the form of 
the bureaucrat.” Practice, for Augustine, is contrary to thoughtless custom, 
which he calls a “habit.” The thoughtlessness of habit results in unreflective 
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sin; only the action of caritas makes possible the practicing of choice tied 
to free will. For Augustine, practice shuns the habit of thoughtlessness, 
enacting a conscience, which attends to God and his world.® Conscience 
requires an active free will composed of thoughtfulness that considers natu- 
ral law and reinforces a turn to the Creator.” Conscience requires memory, 
love, and a derivative self, shaped by the Augustinian conception of free 
will, which consists of direction generated by conscience toward natural law 
and God’s world. 

Thematic consistency guides Arendt’s understanding of Augustine’s 
free will; Arendt argues that free will is necessary in the construction of 
human identity after the discovery of a derivative self, which is connected 
to a primordial origin narrative. Free will engenders thoughtful action that 
escapes the danger of habit and routine. The I that loves the neighbor 
through free will emerges from a derivative self that has answered the call of 
existence. The derivative self can respond and act through free will guided 
by a conscience that knows this is God’s world. 

This conception of free will assumes a spiritual awakening to one’s obli- 
gation to the existence in which a new self is brought into action. This 
new self is held “hostage” by the Other, in the words of Levinas.” It is the 
new self that then engages free will with a conscience that seeks to figure 
out what particular “right” action is necessary. Augustine reminds us of the 
importance of thoughtful practice as Levinas stresses the absolute need for 
education. The human must discern what is best in the particular, exercis- 
ing a unique form of free will. 


Love of Neighbor 


The final practice is a fitting love of the neighbor that requires the media- 
tor of caritas. Love of the neighbor is the culmination of the practices of 
love, memory, conscience, and free will. Love of neighbor is a practice that 
only makes sense, for Augustine, after all the other practices are in place. A 
derivative I finds sustenance in and through caritas and engages in a unity 
of contraries that results in excising the demand that existence abide by 
one’s expectations as one seeks to possess, turning the Other into the Same. 

Augustine repeatedly stresses that love of neighbor must be “imper- 
sonal,” leaving oneself in solitude even when one is with the neighbor. Love 
rightly ordered is an impersonal love that attends to the Other without los- 
ing a primary attachment to the Creator. This impersonal love opens the 
world to all, announcing its obligations and joy and making a “social life” 
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constructively possible. Belief in the a priori origins of life unites one with 
an immemorial past and a future, giving rise to the eternal present that 
makes social life possible without exploiting the Other for personal gain. 

The impersonal connection to the neighbor suggests a particular view 
of sociality, one void of the desire to possess the Other and attend only to 
one, the self. This position on sociality is akin to Levinas’ contention that 
the neighbor is central to justice, in that one must attend to the neigh- 
bor—the one not at the table but unseen and afar. The terms “justice,” “the 
impersonal,” and “the neighbor” reflect an existential engagement with 
social commitments that are larger than one’s own personal expectations. 
Arendt and Kant used the notion of an “enlarged mentality” to stress the 
essential importance of a world beyond one’s own personal wishes.” The 
central feature of this form of justice is that one need not have relational 
ties to receive its power. 

The insights of Arendt, Kant, and Levinas are in kinship with Augus- 
tine’s understanding of rightly ordered social life as impersonal, standing 
in isolation before God, recognizing that “bodily eyes” cannot see equal- 
ity.* Augustine distinguished between a world of misplaced desire and an 
immemorial connection to the Creator by attending to existence without 
the objective of possession. The community of believers sustains itself with 
impersonal care for one another and ongoing commitment to the Creator. 
Arendt’s conception of Augustine takes us into a world otherwise than 
convention, otherwise than common practices, otherwise than the origina- 
tive starting place of the self. Arendt’s reading of Augustine emphasizes the 
impersonal, the indirect, the derivative, the uniqueness of the Other, and 
the power of an eternal present that unites a past narrative with the future. 
Arendt stresses that we are not makers of our own destinies but responders to 
existence, forever reshaping who we are becoming in the practice of caritas. 


PHILOSOPHY OF COMMUNICATION: 
OTHERWISE THAN CONVENTION 


Repeatedly, I have tried to illustrate the contemporaneity of Augustine’s 
insights with allusions to Levinas as I attended to Arendt’s reading of Augus- 
tine. In this final section, I place Arendt’s reading of Augustine in more 
direct conversation with Levinas and add another philosophy of commu- 
nication companion, Martin Buber. Arendt’s work, like that of Buber and 
Levinas, was “otherwise than convention,” with each engaged in a lifelong 
struggle against the major precepts of modernity: “efficiency, progress, and 
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individual autonomy.” Her contentious response to modernity illuminates 
the “why” of her interest in the late Roman scholar and religious figure, 
Augustine. Arendt, like Buber and Levinas, offers insights that were other- 
wise than the convention of modernity. 

Buber’s notion of the “between” and Levinas’ emphasis on ethics as 
“first principle” function as alternatives to modernity’s stress on individual 
autonomy and an emphasis on the originative I of the West. Buber reminds 
us of the relationally revelatory ontological space of the “between.” Levinas 
points to an immemorial and continually articulated voice that commands 
us to attend to and care for Others. Their insights complement Arendt’s 
reading of Augustine as a counter to the mistaken conception of the human 
condition propelled by an originative self. 

Arendt stresses Augustine’s emphasis of existentialism (acknowledgment 
of the recalcitrance of existence coupled with uniqueness of response) and 
the ongoing construction of a derivative self. Arendt’s interest is akin to 
Buber’s existential attentiveness to the signs of existence and the impor- 
tance of human response guiding his philosophical anthropology." Levinas’ 
project revolved around the notion of a derivative I. I outlined the impor- 
tance of this conception in “A Dialogic Ethic: ‘Between’ Buber and Levi- 
nas.”*? Listening to and responding to an ethical echo shapes a derivative 
I via response to existence. Arendt’s reading of Augustine reminds us that 
existence matters. The derivative I finds identity constituted by an existen- 
tial meeting of life on its own terms that calls forth a particular and unique 
response. 

Arendt outlines Augustine’s originative existential point that is oth- 
erwise than convention as she stresses his statement: “‘I have become a 
question to myself. ”® This existential question emerges when a meaning- 
ful participation in the world around one is not clear and one cannot find 
direction. Existentialism, as an area of study, arose before and immediately 
after the World War II era as many acknowledged a lack of direction. Augus- 
tine, from the late fourth and early fifth centuries, offered a confession 
that recognized directionlessness and the importance of a response situated 
within a Christian sense of personhood. Augustine’s insights emanate from 
the narrative soil of a Catholic Christian faith and a cosmopolitan grappling 
with the insights of Greek philosophy. Arendt, Buber, and Levinas continue 
their conversation in a cosmopolitan fashion, announcing the pragmatism 
of engaging existence otherwise than the convention of modernity. One 
cannot ignore existence when direction is lost. Arendt’s turn to Augustine 
makes both conceptual and pragmatic sense; the two come together under 
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the same concern, the collapse of everyday life-Augustine witnessed the 
Roman Empire in shambles, and Arendt witnessed the decline of the West 
with a war motivated by the power of hate and exclusion. My own interest 
in the work of Buber and Levinas rests with their responses to modernity’s 
shattering narrative. They are in step with Arendt’s version of Augustine; all 
point to existence that demands that we pay attention, think, and respond 
outside the scope of convention. 

The philosophy of communication implications of Arendt’s insights on 
Augustine are threefold: (1) warning about communicative imposition upon 
another; (2) stressing the importance of self-talk before, during, and after 
public utterance; and (3) emphasizing the existential reality of interruptions. 


Otherwise Than Imposition on Existence 


This derivative I suggests a particular account of autoethnographic inquiry. 
Existentially, one must have the courage to recognize negation, death, and 
darkness in order to produce a unique response that might offer greater 
insight and illumination. 

Augustine does not write to explain his subjective view of the truth; 
rather, he writes to discern a way to participate in existence that dwelled 
within a larger truth that he could not fully grasp. Augustine understands 
the task of a person trying to figure out how to navigate existence before 
God.*! Augustine meets God’s existence without imposing a thoughtless 
reading upon existence; instead, he contends against unreflective, thought 
less habits that make us inattentive to the uniqueness of existence. 

Arendt offers a textured view of Augustine’s ethnographic and auto- 
ethnographic inquiry, framing the differences between a personal subjec- 
tive journal and a thoughtful autoethnographic inquiry. One finds this 
difference central to Clifford Geertz’s discussion of “experience-near” and 
“experience-distant.”® The eyes of a local and a guest offer different concep- 
tions of distance, permitting one to perceive and comprehend in diverse 
ways. Augustine’s autoethnographic confession announces the move from 
“concepts near” and an originative I to “concepts far” and the derivative I. 
Augustine understands the necessity of distance in order to “see.” 

From the philosophy of communication insights of Buber and Levinas, 
we also find a similar understanding. Buber stresses distance as fundamen- 
tal to the invitation of dialogue. In Between Man and Man, Buber reminds 
us of the danger of imposition upon another.®? Levinas’ work makes no 
sense without a conception of distance. Otherwise, the “saying” becomes 
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the “said,” “infinity” falls into the abyss of “totality,” and “alterity” becomes 
the “Same.” The richness of their work assumes the necessity of distance; 
hegemony lives when “this” becomes simply “that.” Augustine’s derivative 
self, shaped by distance and responsiveness, continually learns and changes, 
ever transformed by existence. Such learning yields a rich interior commu- 
nicative life of existential self-talk. 


Existential Self-Talk 


Augustine’s confessions align with Arendt’s own work as she emphasizes 
the importance of following “trains of thought.”® Existence is a labora- 
tory for responsive thinking. Augustine’s Confessions offer insight into the 
interplay of thinking and existence, attending to existence as both a field 
of experience and a teacher. We witness in the Confessions an existentially 
responsive thinking that is in contrast to the modern effort to walk above 
the fray of everyday life, an approach that blatantly refuses to let the world 
educate and inform. Augustine and Arendt reveal the importance of exis- 
tentially responsive thinking that is contrary to the modern dismissive ges- 
ture toward existence. They begin with existential self-talk that assists as one 
stumbles through demanding experiences in human existence. Augustine 
and Arendt were persons of existential discernment, willing to meet life 
before it made sense; they had the patience to be taught by existence. When 
existence does not conform to our expectations or demands, we repetitively 
utter, “How can this be?” “How could this happen?” “How is this possible?” 
Such a moment of existential interruption demands that one enter conver- 
sation with existence—practicing existentially responsive self-talk. It is this 
responsive communicative act that permits a derivative I to learn continu- 
ally from existence. 

The heart of existential selftalk is a basic fact: Life does not always 
adhere to our own demands. The novels of Albert Camus (1913-1960) are 
exemplars of existential self-talk. Briefly, I turn to Camus’ description of exis- 
tential self-talk, even as he and a number of his existential contemporaries 
refused association with the term. Camus’ characters display existential 
responses in action, revealing how we are thrown back upon existence itself; 
we must learn from existence or suffer consequences that disrupt us. The 
existential clarity of this position is displayed in the final page of Camus’ The 
Stranger.“ The main character, Meursault, after committing a murder, being 
imprisoned for eleven months, and sitting on death row, finally gives up on 
the possibility of optimism; his existential self-talk finally admits the reality 
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of raw concrete existence. Meursault finds himself with no comfort from a 
theory, an idea, or a future project; he is left with the reality of the power of 
existence pressing down on him. There is no hint of optimism in his own 
expectations; no longer can he hide from existence as he projects a better 
future. Existence has claimed the novel’s main character; at this juncture, 
Meursault recognizes that existence is talking to him, announcing over and 
over that life around him cannot be ignored forever. He loses his optimism 
just as he recognizes that existence demands to be acknowledged; existence 
becomes a conversational partner, but Meursault does not respond. 

The final lines of the novel echo this realization and underline a par- 
ticular existential loss of self-centered optimism: “It was as if that great rush 
of anger has washed me clean, emptied me of hope [better understood as 
optimism], and gazing up at the dark sky spangled with its sign and stars, 
for the first time, the first, I laid my heart open to the benign indiffer- 
ence of the universe.” Meursault opens himself to indifference that, once 
accepted, offers him an odd sense of comfort. He misses, however, what 
Augustine knows to be the fundamental importance of the derivative I, 
which requires one to meet existence as a conversational partner. Genuine 
hope rests with the derivative I, which understands that conversation with 
existence is demanded; in Augustinian language, God’s creation matters. 
Meursault dies with an existential recognition—finally, his selftalk begins 
with existence, but his lack of response makes a derivative I inconceivable. 
This realization comes too late for him, but not for all those wanting to chal- 
lenge the thoughtless optimism of modernity. 


Existential Interruptions 


Arendt reads Augustine as stressing a view of existence that is contrary 
to indifference, pointing to interruption as an opportunity to learn from 
existential revelation. Existence speaks, and we are invited and sometimes 
commanded to enter the conversation. Existential interruptions and con- 
versations assist in lighting the path before us; such conversation and action 
are responsive to existence, not the anguish of the fear of loss. 

Arendt points to an image of a human communicator seeking to discern 
a path in the act of responding to existence. Existential interruptions jolt an 
originative I, making possible a derivative I that can learn from existence, no 
longer lost in lament and anger when life loses its sensibility and does not 
conform to our wishes. Arendt’s view of Augustine pragmatically accepts 
existence as a primordial shaper of the self, pointing to a phenomenological 
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fact—we are composed of derivatively constructed selves. Understanding 
that we tread upon a path without clarity announces with definitiveness 
that communicative life “is never unenvironed.”® At moments defined by 
obscurity and the unknown, the environment’s seminal impact upon the 
self is unavoidable, constituting the derivative nature of the self and pro- 
viding opportunity for response. One must engage existence impersonally 
or open oneself to the life of the parvenu, or what Arendt calls the manic 
mistake of American culture, the desire to belong without necessary self-talk 
about the value and worth of a given association.”” Acknowledgment of and 
response to an existential interruption offer communicative practices that 
nourish a dwelling of hope. 

The interruptions of existence make us attend to the temporal nature 
of existence, taking us off mere autopilot. The derivative self engages life 
with existential responsibility attentive to the temporal nature of human 
life. Augustine frames the fundamental defining conditions of humanness 
as temporality. “All worldly goods are changeable (mutabilia). Since they will 
not last, they do not really exist. . . . But even if things should last human 
life does not.” Arendt follows Augustine’s lead, engaging existence through 
the lens of temporality, announcing the existential nature of the drama that 
shapes each of us within the human condition. 

The interplay of existence, interruptions, and the temporality of com- 
municative responsiveness shape the ongoing construction of a derivative 
self and suggest that only through the reality of existential interruption and 
response does one find a genuine identity. Arendt’s Augustine outlines the 
necessity of acknowledgment of and responsiveness to existence, cautioning 
us to be wary of undue clarity, thoughtless routine, and mindless direction. 

Augustine announces the normative reality of existential interruption 
in human existence. He calls us to attend to how existence puts the identity 
of the I into question. In the meeting of human existence and its disruptive 
character, one begins to question oneself as one’s sense of identity moves in 
response to genuine existential demands. As we meet existence in a seem- 
ingly never-ending process of disruption, our identity shifts, with our routine 
expectations often dwarfed by the changes around us. Augustine describes 
how existence provides a learning laboratory that requires response. 

We are derivative creatures that must be responsive to creation. We 
are unable to control all events, but we must respond. We find, in the writ- 
ings of Augustine, an image of a farmer, dependent on the conditions of 
weather that necessitate response while tilling the soil, ever required to 
meet unexpected weather changes. The reality of a farmer’s life demands 
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attentiveness to existence and constant response. It is not possible to wish 
away all weather that is inhospitable to the crops in the field. Unlike the 
practical life of a small farmer, we, in modernity, do not want to give exis- 
tence its rightful due. Yet, the power of existence announces itself each day 
with its caricature performance in the form of the grim reaper. Ask anyone 
who has experienced the sudden death of a loved one: death makes the 
power of existence known and undeniable. Interruptions from existence, 
coupled with our responses, shape what we become; existential interrup- 
tions constitute our derivative identity. 

Arendt’s dissertation reminds us of the interruption of otherness that 
begins with existence and the influence of the Other. Arendt takes us to the 
power of existence that includes not only me but “the third,” the “neigh- 
bor,” the one not directly in the conversation. The breadth of this approach 
acknowledges and underpins the scholarship of philosophy of communi- 
cation offered by authors from Bakhtin to Buber to Levinas.” Augustine 
foreshadows the postmodern critique of agency; one finds much agreement 
with postmodern writers who reject a humanism that imposes the commu- 
nication of an originative I upon the neighbor. The impersonal interruption 
of existence and the welfare of the unknown and unseen neighbor remind 
us of the importance of those unable to join us at the table of conversation. 
The impersonal makes a place for the third. This position guides the work 
of Levinas and makes his conception of justice possible.” And, for Buber, 
the ontological reality of the “between” offers a dwelling for a construct that 
is not actually me or the Other but a shared conversational space.” 

Philosophers of communication who do not begin with an “individu- 
alistic I” of the West recognize that Arendt’s version of Augustine details 
a derivative I who responds to an immemorial past and recasts the pres- 
ent. Self-talk emerges in response to the interruptions of existence and the 
knowledge that one cannot simply impose demands upon existence. We 
are not in command of the starship Enterprise and cannot give the orders of 
Captain Picard, demanding that existence “make it so.” Without a willing- 
ness to give up the originative self for a derivative self that acknowledges and 
responds to existence, we are left with the manic need to impose ourselves 
on existence and others. 

Arendt’s reading of Augustine leaves us with a fundamental practice for 
philosophy of communication—beware of existential arrogance. Otherwise, 
we assume the role of Frazier in B. F. Skinner’s Walden Two, who yells at 
the top of his lungs in frustration at people not doing what he thinks they 
should in an experiment—“Behave, damn you, behave as you ought!” We 
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follow suit as we ignore existence itself-unwilling to learn and respond to 
the uniqueness of a given moment. We enact a self-directed sophistry that 
caresses our own ears. We remain communicatively unresponsive to exis- 
tence, lost in an originative I that seeks to tell and impose. 
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LYOTARD’S AUGUSTINE 


David J. Depew 


Jean-Francois Lyotard’s The Confession of Augustine derives from lectures 
given at philosophy conferences in 1997. When he died in April 1998, the 
text remained unrevised and incomplete. Nonetheless it was almost imme- 
diately published and translated.! In spite of these complications, the main 
points of Lyotard’s essay can be summarized fairly economically. Once I 
have done so, I will turn to what is novel about his interpretation of Con- 
fessions and how, in its novelty, Lyotard was intervening in ongoing philo- 
sophical discussions about the constitution of our consciousness of time, 
a key issue in twentieth-century European philosophy. I then consider how 
this late text relates to the main themes of Lyotard’s philosophizing. I end 
by suggesting why it was not odd for a secular intellectual of the radical left 
to think well of Europe’s most seminal conservative theologian, and what 
the significance of their encounter might be for students of communica- 
tion processes. 


WHAT LYOTARD SAYS ABOUT AUGUSTINE’S CONFESSIONS 


Inspection of our experience, Lyotard reports Augustine saying, shows that 
there is for us no presentation of the present, no now. We are strung out 
(distentio animi) between past and future.” This is in fact a defining character 
of our life. “Distentio est vita mea,” says Augustine.’ The reason lies in the 
overwhelming power of desire (concupiscentia). Driven as we are since infancy 
by the urge for domination (libido dominationis), desire is constitutive of our 
experience itself: sexually cathected, endlessly bent toward pleasurable satis- 
faction (delectatio), and no less endlessly frustrated. By the time you realize 
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you are under the control of a concupiscent desire, it is already too late. The 
deed is done, providing fuel for remorse. Just as often it is undone, fanning 
the flames of regret. As to improving ourselves, we are all masters of delay. 
We fantasize, as already accomplished, decisions that remain undecided and 
deeds that remain undone. We constantly temporize. Our consciousness is 
written in the future anterior tense.‘ 

It follows, Lyotard argues, that we cannot predictively say of a tempta- 
tion, “I will be able to ward this off.” Neither are we in a position to predict, 
“I will not be able to ward off this” or even in retrospect to say “I was unable 
to ward it off,” both of which presume that it might have been otherwise. 
We can only say, “I will have been able to do nothing to ward off the rout.” 
“This future anterior,” Lyotard writes, “sets the future upon a powerless- 
ness that is already accomplished.”® We are always already taken unaware, 
whether by lust, ambition, or even, as we clamber up Augustine’s ladder of 
loves, attachment to God.’ “The clear phenomenology of internal temporal- 
ity,” Lyotard summarizes, “covers over a strange mechanism, a grammar of 
the ways in which concupiscence conjugates essential frustration.”® 

To see what Lyotard philosophically makes of these recognitions, we 
might begin by recalling what Augustine himself, or at least Augustine as 
speaker of his Confessions, makes of them. Augustine’s conversio, his turn- 
ing of his soul from the things that are outside to the spacious fields of 
“memoria” within—which in the last books of Confessions yields the first phe- 
nomenological description of mental acts in the history of philosophy and 
in doing so grasps their temporal character—changes the affective situation 
for the better. There are, Augustine reports, “three activities in the mind, 
anticipating, observing, and remembering.” Scrutinizing how these are 
interrelated, we see that “a long future time is not really in the future but is 
a present anticipation in the mind of a long time and that a long past time 
is not really in the past, which is no more, but is a present memory of a 
long time in the mind.” Yet we are too “disarticulated [dissilui] into time” 
to actually experience this rich present as it whizzes by.!! We can experience 
ourselves as missing the presence of the present, and desiring it, but not 
much more. 

Augustine remarks that this limitation makes questions about what 
God was thinking or doing before he created the universe as ill formed as 
they are inevitable for people who are distracted by and dispersed among 
external things. For God, everything is eternally copresent in all its full- 
ness and dimensionality.” Still, reflective disengagement from outer things 
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raises in Augustine a hope that, in spite of the dispersion into time that 
circumscribes the human condition, he might catch glimpses of God’s eter- 
nal present and, in so doing, experience a delight that does not cloy, even 
if it is impossible to sustain. What drama there is in Augustine’s Confessions 
springs from this possibility, desire, and hope. The basic plot is that having 
recovered, with help from Ambrose’s version of Neoplatonism, from philo- 
sophical and religious views that are too materialistic to permit reflective 
disengagement from external things, Augustine gets a taste of the eternal 
present of God, but only actually experiences it when he returns to the reli- 
gion of his mother. It is not coincidental that he is with his mother in the 
port city of Ostia when his experience of God is at its ecstatic best. 

Lyotard, for his part, does not linger on this well-known climax. Not- 
ing that Augustine says little about “his [subsequent] return to Africa; the 
community at Thagaste; then, at Hippo; nothing about his hard Episco- 
pal life; hardly a mention of him renouncing the life of a hermit,” Lyotard 
focuses instead on whatever passages there are in which we get glimpses of 
a man who had been forced by a mob to become a busy—indeed busybody— 
bishop.'* Augustine records the constant upsurge of the same old impulses, 
the same old girlfriends, the same old egocentricity, the same old Adam. 
Desire still takes him unaware. Lyotard notices Augustine’s observation that 
during a moment of prayer “when I was delighting in your presence,” he 
felt even “more in dissociation with himself, cleaved, alienated, uncertain 
of what he is than usual.” The act of confessing does not “remove the crea- 
ture from the hurried, limp course of regrets, remorse, hope, responsibili- 
ties, or from the ordinary worries of life.”'° Conversion, it seems, “exempts 
him from nothing.” " 

I suspect Lyotard is interested in the persistence of these failings because 
he thinks that Augustine’s moments of transcendence are illusory. Leave 
intact Augustine’s desire-wracked picture of consciousness and (with a little 
help from Jacques Lacan, who was at one point Lyotard’s mentor) subtract 
as fantasy the idea that Augustine’s striving toward the eternal copresence 
of things in God’s mind makes contact with the Real, and you will have a 
pretty good phenomenology of the temporal structure of our experience. In 
fact, Lyotard claims, you will have a better account of it than you will find 
in the succession of twentieth century philosophers who get it wrong to the 
extent that they leave out or underestimate the power of desire in structur- 
ing our temporally distended life. To their views, accordingly, we turn next. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF (THE PHENOMENOLOGY OF) 
TIME CONSCIOUSNESS 


The received philosophical idea of time goes back to Aristotle. Time mea- 
sures the motion of external objects.! We get our idea of time by inductively 
picking it up from our experience of moving bodies. Hence time mirrors, as 
well as measures, actual motion. This account, a version of which Augustine 
refutes in Confessions, spatializes time; in characterizing this inadequate con- 
ception, Augustine speaks of a spatium temporis and a status tempore through 
which externally extended substantial objects move, as countable moments 
tick by at a steady rate.” Modern philosophers such as Descartes, Locke, and 
Hume assume this conception of time but also assume that we are immedi- 
ately and indubitably in contact only with our own stream of consciousness. 
What is going on in what we revealingly call “the outside world” is a mat- 
ter of inference. The thought occurs to them, accordingly, that our sense 
of inner time might not reliably track the motion of objects as they move 
through spatialized time.” To be sure, the machines we make, since they 
obey the laws of physics rather than the laws of psychology, may be running 
along coherently enough in objective time. But the flow of our subjective 
experience might be a jumbled flux and flutter of the sort described by the 
eighteenth-century novelist Lawrence Sterne and subsequently explored in 
detail by a series of psychological novelists culminating in James Joyce, Mar- 
cel Proust, and Virginia Woolf. It is not irrelevant that Sterne was riffing on 
Locke or that Woolf's father, Leslie Stephen, was a scholar and enthusiast 
of Hume. 

Edmund Husserl, the father of phenomenology, undid these prejudices 
by describing what time consciousness looks like when attributions of exis- 
tence and causation, and with them skeptical worries, are suspended. It 
looks, he concludes, a lot like Augustine says it looks, whose inner turn to 
memoria anticipates Husserl’s phenomenological reduction. Indeed, Lyotard 
says that Husserl merely “reads off the phenomenology of the internal con- 
sciousness of time from Book 11 of Augustine’s Confessions.””! 

Phenomenologically described, claims Husserl, inner time conscious- 
ness is not as incoherent as we might have expected. We retain our momen- 
tary impressions long enough to be able to observe them giving rise to a 
past into which they recede and a future toward which the present reaches 
out.” Second, when we actually describe the experience of consciousness, 
it turns out to be about our own inner processes only when we are thrown 
back on them. Presumptively, it is about objects in the world. By its very 
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nature, consciousness is “intentional” or object-focused in a way that mod- 
ern philosophy of the sort found in Descartes, Locke, and Hume failed to 
recognize or honor. 

Admittedly, consciousness may have trouble finding objects that remain 
identical enough through the comings and goings of so-called accidental 
properties to experientially validate Aristotle’s claim that relatively stable 
substances, most of which come in repeatable kinds, are the furniture of 
the world and the primary objects of our intending minds. But it finds 
temporally changing objects readily enough. Like Augustine, who in Confes- 
sions talks about singing a hymn composed by his mentor, Ambrose, Husserl 
describes the experience of a musical phrase as paradigmatic of our experi- 
ence of temporal objects. The possibility looms that only our “common 
sense” prejudice in favor of a solid world full of spatially extended substan- 
tial objects (which may itself be little more than a trickle-down effect of 
Aristotle’s huge cultural influence) stands between us and the thought that 
every object in the world, and so the world itself, might be temporal. Prod- 
ded by the emerging sciences of relativity physics and evolutionary biology, 
turn-of-thetwentieth-century philosophers, among them Henri Bergson 
and Alfred Whitehead, began to turn in the direction of process rather than 
substance metaphysics.” If Husserl does not go that far, it is not because he 
was not a man of his time but because he feared that in taking a metaphysi- 
cal turn of any sort he might, under its influence, misdescribe phenomena 
that for him come into view only when all existence claims are suspended, 
even if they are not actively doubted, as in Descartes. 

Husserl’s student Martin Heidegger recognized that his teacher was not 
a metaphysical substantialist. But he also recognized that, in spite of his 
scrupulous precautions, Husserl’s sense that time present can be captured 
on the wing distorts the phenomenon of time consciousness in the same 
way that Augustine’s Neoplatonism distorted his account.” In his attempts 
to describe mental acts, Husserl adopts a purely contemplative stance. But 
this stance inherently flirts with or falls into a “metaphysics of presence,” 
according to which present is privileged over past and future because the 
beings that are the objects of our mental acts—what we think about or hope 
for—are assumed to remain sufficiently identical for us to describe them accu- 
rately. With this corrective, Heidegger takes more seriously than did his 
mentor the principle that consciousness is focused on objects. He did so, 
however, by being less insistent on avoiding metaphysical, or at least onto- 
logical, entanglements. Our experience, Heidegger argues in Being and Time, 
is so oriented to Being that whenever we think about the world we find that 
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we are already immersed in it. Heidegger does not deny that we can suspend 
many of the existence claims Husserl thought marred correct descriptions of 
mental acts. But these, Heidegger argues, are merely “ontic” claims that use 
conceptual or categorical schemes, such as Aristotle’s substance ontology, to 
identify, analyze, and manipulate the things (beings) we find in the world. 
We cannot, by contrast, suspend our being-in-the-world (Dasein), or indeed 
the being of the world itself, for the simple reason that, whenever we think 
about it, we find ourselves already in it. 

There is more. We find that we can appreciate the sheer existence of 
the world, its looming up out of nothing, only to the extent that we allow 
ourselves to linger with our own fragility and contingency. Our ontologi- 
cal awareness of the contingency of being, Heidegger argues, which can be 
prompted by asking in an almost childlike way why there is something rather 
than nothing, has implications for time consciousness. The retention of the 
present and prehension of the future of which Husserl rightly speaks are 
validated only if we recognize that our anxiety and care for the future, pre- 
eminently the horizon of our own death, structures our experience of time. 
“Being future-oriented,” writes Heidegger in 1924, “gives time because it is 
time itself... . We run ahead into the past.”? For this reason, we are not 
in the world as observers. We are in the world because our ontological tem- 
porality, and the world’s too, makes us future-oriented agents and patients. 
Accordingly, we cannot contemplate the present as present in quite the way 
Husserl’s phenomenology, or for that matter Augustine’s, requires. 

We might plausibly say that Augustine testifies to these basic truths 
about our human condition by the very intensity with which he wants to 
deny or evade them. He wants the world’s contingency to rest in the loving 
arms of divine necessity. He wants the feeling of anxiety, dread, and care 
that comes with the territory to go away. Heidegger himself, however, had 
his own evasive fantasies. In Being and Time, he contrasts the inauthenticity 
that he probably associated with the distracted liberal democratic capitalist 
way of life of Weimar Germany (and forever after with the United States, 
about which he had no firsthand knowledge but which later he was acutely 
aware had conquered and occupied his country), with the ethos of heroic 
resolution that (with some help from the novelist Ernst Jünger) he saw in 
German soldiers who had stood up to the First World War’s “storm of 
steel.” The Heidegger of the 1920s thought that those who are resolute in 
facing the human condition as being-toward-death can live authentically in 
ways that those who distract themselves with mass-mediated idle chatter 
cannot. The former can experience time as a kairos in which “running ahead 
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seizes the past as an authentic possibility” instead of dissipating themselves 
into the boredom of chronos. This notion was instrumental in Heidegger’s 
early enthusiasm for the Nazis. He did not realize until it was too late that 
the heroic ethos promoted by the regime was an instance of, not a resistance 
to, the technologically obsessed mass society of which he was so contemptu- 
ous. It afforded even less protection against dread, anxiety, homelessness, 
boredom, and care than Augustine’s attempts to assimilate himself to God’s 
eternal present. Accordingly, Heidegger belatedly pivoted by claiming that 
his analysis of how human beings comport themselves had always been a 
prelude to his deeper interest in how being manifests itself to those who are 
receptive to it. 

The later Heidegger exhibits a piety toward being that is hard to find 
in the earlier. His new openness forced him to ask whether our technologi- 
cal age—in which we cannot help but frame beings (in the plural, including 
persons) in ways that objectify and manipulate them—might be as authentic 
a way in which being (in the singular) discloses itself as the way in which, 
on the evidence of traces in their poetry, it disclosed itself to the ancient 
Greeks. He could not very well say that the same world is represented in 
different epochs under different descriptions. That would underestimate 
the ontological thrust of consciousness and would entangle Heidegger’s 
philosophy in the modern mode of mental representationalism, whose uni- 
versality he was out to deny. Having comforted himself a little by saying 
that every way of revealing is also a way of concealing, Heidegger concludes 
that the modern mode of experiencing the being of the world, which he 
calls “enframing,” is the latest of a series of ways in which truth (which 
in Greek means “uncovering,” aletheia) reveals itself to those who listen to 
its whisperings.’’ There is no telling when something new or better will 
come along and certainly no way of coaxing or forcing the issue. These 
epochal changes are unique events (Ereignisse). Without warning or causal 
antecedents, they suddenly reorder being-in-the-world itself. From the even- 
tal character of being, Heidegger embraces a challenging conclusion. Time 
consciousness cannot slip off the world and recede into subjectivity, at least 
fundamentally, not only because the human beings to whom it makes itself 
appear are temporal but because the fundamental object of their intentional 
consciousness, being itself, is temporal. It has, or rather is, a history. It is a 
history of transformative events.?® 

It remained for Heidegger’s successors, many of the most informed and 
serious of whom were and are French, to inquire what a fundamental ontol- 
ogy of events, in which things just happen (symbébéken, es gibt, il arrive), looks 
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like in contrast to a world full of relatively stable substances or even of 
dynamically changing processes. Among these successors was Jean-Francois 
Lyotard. 


SUBSTANCE, PREDICATION, AND EVENT IN LYOTARD 


One might imagine that Aristotelian substantialism is an instance of a wider 
metaphysics of presence. Alternatively, one might think that whenever the 
presence of the present is privileged even as the object of a frustrated quest, 
as it is for Augustine, substance metaphysics will be found lurking some- 
where nearby. Lyotard takes this second tack. Much of his philosophical 
work arises from a perception that it is both easy and revealing to find traces 
of substantialism when one begins from, and hopes to return to, ontology 
as evental. 

Basic elements of the analysis of the relation—or better, dialectic— 
between substances and events can be found in Lyotard’s earlier work. In 
The Differend, for example, he remarks on how Aristotle solved the Eleatic 
paradox according to which Socrates (or anyone else) must both exist and 
not exist because he both sits and does not sit. Aristotle saves the coherent 
reality of what appears from Eleatic skepticism about the perceptual world 
by introducing time into predication. He says that the “the man who is 
seated now (nun) and .. . the man who was seated formerly (proteron)” can 
refer to the same substantial being, Socrates, albeit at different times.” No 
sooner has Aristotle solved one problem, however, than another pops up. 
The “now” in which Socrates is sitting is an event that occurs (symbékéken) at 
the moving boundary between past and future. So, nailing down an endur- 
ing subject under a transient predicate always misdescribes the event to 
which it refers by betraying its transience. “The current or actual presenta- 
tion is impossible,” writes Lyotard. “The event is forgotten insofar as it is 
conserved, anticipated, or maintained. ”30 

So accustomed are we to the thinking of accidents as predicates of sen- 
tences that have subjects in both a grammatical and, tacitly, a substantial 
sense, that we fail to realize that it was not Aristotle but Hellenistic linguistic 
philosophers who turned his solution to an ontological problem about time 
into a purely grammatical one and, having done so, read grammar back into 
ontology. The twentieth century, it seems, was not the first to have linguistic 
philosophers. By means of their shift from de re to de dicto predication—from 
talk about things to talk about language—it was more or less forgotten that 
Aristotle's word for predicates is symbékékota. Conventionally translated as 
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“accidents,” which itself means “what happens” in Latin, to predicate or 
to say one thing of or about another is to say “it happens” or “it occurs.” 
The contingency of events that just happen was subsequently entombed, 
however, in syntactical structures that presuppose enduring substances. 
Whether Aristotle himself would have objected is doubtful. He was, after 
all, the paradigmatic substance ontologist, and substance ontologies are the 
graveyard in which the event ontologies that Heidegger finds in pre-Socratic 
philosophers and poets are buried.*! Events, having been reduced to loose 
change in an otherwise ordered universe, are buried with them. 

This theme also surfaces in Lyotard’s treatment of Descartes in The 
Confession of Augustine. That Lyotard would dwell on Descartes is not odd. 
French philosophers live in the shadow of Descartes in the same way Ger- 
man philosophers live in the shadow of Kant and the British of Hume. 
Accordingly, Lyotard could tell his French hearers and readers something 
interesting about Augustine, about whom they may have known little 
beyond his reputation as a sexual prude, by telling them something about 
Descartes, with whom most will have been familiar since high school. What 
he tells them is that Descartes’ cogito ergo sum argument re-enacts (without 
properly crediting him) an inference that Augustine himself drew when he 
made his reflective frame shift from external things to the vast fields of 
memoria. With that shift comes the realization that skepticism cannot be 
entirely true because one knows, at least, that one exists while one is doubt- 
ing.” It is not only Augustine’s beginning point that Descartes repeats, how- 
ever, but also its literally substantive conclusion. The cogito, says Descartes, 
is true and self-validating “whenever I utter it.”* Still, as Lyotard notes, 
Descartes discovers as he proceeds from one act of reflective self-validation 
to the next that there is no guarantee that any of them or their sum entails 
that each time I perform the cogito I am the same being. That is precisely why 
Augustine and his avatar Descartes both look to God’s comprehensive and 
eternally present awareness of his creation to guarantee their identity over 
time. In The Differend, Lyotard rightly notes that for Augustine “God is the 
name borne by the instance that synthesizes the nows.”*4 

Augustine is suitably grateful for God’s act of conferring continuous 
existence on him. Descartes may or may not have been as grateful, but he 
was certainly aware that the slender thread on which his existence hung was 
God’s goodness. Surely God, who is by definition good, would not deceive 
me, he argues, when | take myself to be the same being who remembers per- 
forming the cogito before breakfast and who might perform it again before 
going to bed. In this way, what is assumed by Augustine is explicitly stated 
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by Descartes: the same categorical structure, namely, substance (ousia), that 
underwrites the continuity of external objects as they undergo transient 
changes in spacetime also underwrites the continuity of the self in inner 
time consciousness, thereby making me a thinking thing (res cogitans). To 
appreciate this argument, we must free ourselves from the nineteenth-cen- 
tury (largely positivist) prejudice that has early modern philosophy pushing 
God out of the world so that room can be made in which secularism can 
flourish. On the contrary, the point was to keep God in the world. If God 
is left out, or, as the later Heidegger said, withdraws himself, what Henri 
de Lubac calls the “drama of atheist humanism” moves inexorably toward 
its nihilist denouement in the political disasters that befell Europe in the 
twentieth century. 

The argumentative pattern of Lyotard’s The Confession of Augustine 
begins to make itself clear when read in the light of The Differend. In that 
work, Lyotard is reviewing a lineage of philosophers who have struggled 
with the fact that accurate description of time consciousness is betrayed by 
compulsive efforts to validate the substantiality of the self and to block rec- 
ognition of the evental nature of our encounter with being. In the twentieth 
century, the story of the struggle to overturn this misconception runs from 
Husserl to Heidegger and from Heidegger through Emmanuel Levinas to 
Lyotard’s kindred spirit, Jacques Derrida. At the end of the story, and of 
his own life, Lyotard implies that we will find Augustine waiting for us at a 
place where events trump substances and, not coincidentally, where pathos, 
first-person feeling, trumps logos, third-person abstract thinking. 

Lyotard recognizes that Husserl did better than Descartes in pushing 
aside substance metaphysics and hyberbolic doubt. But the very fact that 
Husserl entitled one of his most important inquiries Cartesian Meditations 
shows that the stance of the detached observer that he shares with Descartes 
entangles Husserl in the metaphysics of presence and the shadow of sub- 
stantialism, thereby distorting the affective aspects of Augustine’s reflective 
turn in favor of the intellectualism that came with his Neoplatonism. Hei- 
degger’s improvements on Husserl bring the pathos of our encounter with 
being closer.” Yet in The Differend, which dwells on the incommensurability 
of discursive practices that leave cries for justice not only unheeded but, 
more importantly, unheard, Lyotard insightfully comments that even after 
he had softened Being and Times’ claim that the authentic man “fulfils his 
destiny by hearing the authenticity of time,” the later Heidegger retains the 
notion that “‘man’ is the addressee of the giving that the Ereignis [happen- 
ing, occurrence, event] gives.” In that seemingly innocent term ‘man’ still 
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lurk all the old assumptions of continuity through change that Heidegger 
wished to but could not deconstruct unless he repudiated, as he never fully 
did, the ethos of pride that Augustine rightly saw as the root of every epis- 
temic problem. Levinas, by placing the recognition of difference rather than 
of shared sameness at the heart of the phenomenology of our encounters 
with others (Heidegger’s underplayed Mitsein, being-with), goes a consid- 
erable way toward correcting the errors of what Heidegger disparaged as 
“humanism.” Derrida supported this argument—Levinas was a mentor—by 
showing that even an ethics that sets out to recognize others because of, not 
in spite of, their differences from us will still fall short if it overlooks the 
medium in which our reflection on ourselves and our communication with 
others takes place. The medium is speech. 

Husserl assumed that he could describe experience in ways that treat 
the speech, or logos, in and through which we reflect as a limpid, transpar- 
ent, and hence irrelevant medium. Heidegger partially corrects that. But his 
pompous and oracular style leads him to overlook the fact that the reflective 
speech of philosophers is written. Augustine writes. Descartes writes. Hus- 
serl writes. Heidegger writes. Derrida writes. The difference is that Derrida 
knows he is writing. Indeed, his works display writing as a performance, 
sometimes even a joking performance that puzzles and scandalizes many of 
his fellow philosophers.” Derrida has, however, a serious purpose in turning 
to the “grammatology,” or discourse of writing, that goes back to the Hel- 
lenistic philologists. The arbitrary link between sign and signified—between 
the sound “tree,” for example, and the notion of tree, and even more so 
between the notion “tree” and a tree—cannot possibly be overlooked when 
mental acts are viewed as speech acts and when speech acts are in turn viewed 
through the lens of writing. Descartes claims that the cogito argument is true 
every time he pronounces it, but this pronouncement comes to us because 
he wrote it down and subsequently published it. When this transmitted 
message is viewed through the linguist Saussure’s distinction between langue 
and parole—that is, between language as a system and language as particu- 
lar speech acts—we see that the arbitrariness of the sign-to-signified relation 
extends to the relation between the generality of terms, even instances of 
the first person singular pronoun “I,” and the singularity of utterances. Lan- 
guage (langue) endlessly repeats and circulates these signs. Yet there is no 
speech occasion or speech act (parole) in which the very same thing is or can 
be repeated. There is always a difference, even in the “I.” There is always a 
new event that happens. In this way, indeterminacy worms its way into the 
system of language itself, and the evental quality of predication—the fact that 
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it happens out of nowhere, which Aristotle both recognized and attempted 
to subvert by subsuming language under general terms—is liberated from 
its grammatical tomb to make possible Events with a capital “E.” Derrida’s 
playfulness with language enacts a serious philosophical claim. 

This line of argument has a prehistory in which the figure of Augus- 
tine is deeply implicated. In the Middle Ages, a radically nominalist view 
of language took hold according to which terms are names (nomina) of 
particulars. General terms, or so-called universals, far from identifying the 
constitutive essences of instances of invariant kinds, are just shorthand 
devices for remembering and manipulating particulars. This semantics had 
no antecedent in antiquity. Nor before Augustine is there much evidence 
of voluntarism, the view that the world results purely from God’s will, not 
necessity, and that we are beings in the world affectively, not, as Aristotle 
thought, intellectually. Until the scientific revolution took nominalism into 
its empiricism and discarded voluntarism as merely “subjective values,” the 
two philosophical views, one semantic, the other ethical, traveled together 
to protect theology from periodic, if transient, upsurges of slightly Chris- 
tianized Aristotelian necessitarianism and rationalism (in the thirteenth, 
sixteenth, and the early twentieth centuries). They affirmed that God knows 
individuals (each sparrow in each tree, each lily in each field, each person as 
a child of God) in a world that, according to Genesis, he freely created. The 
point was to set up an appropriately affective response among the faithful. 
This worldview, which the Augustinian monk Luther and much later the 
Lutheran Kierkegaard embraced, already shows pretty well what Augustine 
would look like if his embrace of ancient idealist philosophy as an ancilla 
theologiae were deleted from Confessions. Lyotard writes in full awareness of 
this history. Like Levinas and Derrida, he uses radically nominalist post- 
structuralist arguments about how language works to support ethical views 
that stress difference over sameness, because sameness or identity, in lump- 
ing things together, does violence to the infinite worth of individuals. Keep 
the Holocaust in mind, and you will understand the reasons for insisting 
on this. 

These claims are at the focal point of Lyotard’s The Confession of Augus- 
tine, in part because they were already on display in Derrida’s “Circumfes- 
sion,” an autobiographical miming of Augustine’s Confessions by another 
North African lad who made it big in the big city but also felt guilt about 
leaving his mother behind.’ Her dying days are at one narrative pole in this 
work. The other pole shows Derrida challenging himself to disclose facts 
about himself that, as pure particulars, escape the voluminous “Derrida 
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data base” that had been amassed by the scholar Geoffrey Bennington. It is 
not fortuitous that what Derrida discloses as pure particularity is that, like 
Augustine, he is a man brimming with emotions, including guilt, as well 
as a man of prayer, albeit to a god unknown. The deep feeling of this work 
together with the notion that such feelings are generally hidden from the 
referential and generalizing tricks of language as it appears in public shows 
how the themes of nominalism and voluntarism, with help from modern 
phenomenology and linguistics, bring into focus aspects of Augustine’s text 
that are too quickly passed by as we all too eagerly accede to his story about 
how he ascended to God on the wings of Neoplatonic philosophy. 

For his part, Lyotard’s commentary on Augustine’s Confessions is not 
confessional. It is explicatory. Still, he sees the text through eyes very like 
those of Derrida. He brings to the enterprise the theory of predication he 
had set forth in The Differend. It is a theory in which, ontologically, events 
replace Aristotle’s (or at least Porphyry’s) substances; phrases—symbolic but 
(as in musical phrases) temporal items that have effects rather than mean- 
ings—replace his predicates; and differends—incommensurable particulars, 
including cries for justice that go unrecognized because they are buried 
under the commensurable terms in which law and politics supposes itself to 
be dispensing justice—replace his differentiae. 

Nominalism comes in degrees. Lyotard’s semantics is what Porphyry’s 
predicables become in a universe of discourse far more nominalist than Wil- 
liam of Ockham ever imagined. By applying to it this theory of language, 
Lyotard describes Augustine’s experience in a way that makes new sense of 
his famous cry, “Too late have I loved thee, O beauty.” The intensity of his 
regret is built into the medium in which Augustine tells us about it. By its 
very nature, the act of writing comes too late to capture the thoughts that 
produce it or the events it discloses. Thus the act of writing instantiates 
the inherently deferred structure of human time consciousness every time, 
like Descartes’ cogito, it is performed. “A presentation,” Lyotard concludes, 
“always falls short of an occurrence.”* “The delay that writing seeks to fill in 
is not to be caught up.”*! The palpable guilt Augustine feels for delaying sub- 
ordinating his will to God’s, which pervades his Confessions, follows almost 
analytically because its cause is enacted with every word he writes. Writing 
commits the sins to which it refers. It is easy to see, then, why Augustine 
is so vividly aware in the act of writing of his distention in time and of the 
lateness and fragility of his love of God. It is also easy to see that, if writing 
contains the key to the a priori structure of consciousness for which philoso- 
phers since Kant have been looking, as Derrida says it does, our situation in 
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the world is fundamentally temporal and pathos-laden in ways abundantly 
expressed in Augustine’s Confessions. 


Wuat Lyotarp’s READING OF AUGUSTINE 
CAN TEACH Us 


A question, possibly an objection, arises at this point. How could Lyotard 
believe that Augustine’s phenomenology of time consciousness could be so 
accurate if his metaphysical commitments were so illusory? Does not Lyotard 
think that, in one way or another, metaphysics distorts Descartes’, Husserl’s, 
and Heidegger’s descriptions of our experience of time? Why is the same 
not true of Augustine? Is not his view of our temporal distention merely an 
artifact of his Neoplatonic prejudices against time, space, and embodiment? 
Would we have the same distended affect if our metaphysical assumptions 
about the solidity of the world and the reliability of our epistemic relation 
to it were as confident as they were for Aristotle? 

In reply, Lyotard might claim that Augustine’s Neoplatonism distorts 
only his wishful assurances about God’s presence and his belief that now 
and then he actually succeeds in assimilating himself to God’s timeless pres- 
ent. After all, Augustine’s anxieties about God’s absence as well his intense 
emotions of longing, regret, and guilt, which Lyotard’s encounter with the 
text of Confessions highlights, were shared by postnominalist Augustinians 
like Pascal and Kierkegaard, who were not Neoplatonists. Neither was Hei- 
degger, who phenomenologically described just these feelings as part and 
parcel of the condition into which Dasein is thrown. Nor were Derrida and 
Lyotard, who, by taking the linguistic turn that Heidegger did not, found a 
transcendental argument that inscribed temporal distention into language 
itself, and hence into the conditions of the possibility of experience. Differ- 
ing metaphysics seem to converge on the same experiential facts, if those 
describing them are sufficiently attuned to our condition. 

I must admit that I am not entirely persuaded by this defense. Lyotard’s 
analysis depends on Husserl’s assurance that we can accurately describe the 
structure of human being-inthe-world only when we remove causal-explan- 
atory, and hence metaphysical, blinkers. But philosophers have been tak- 
ing this or that aspect of experience as foundational and dismissing other 
aspects as products of mere distraction ever since Parmenides contrasted 
truth (aletheia) with mere opinion (doxa). From start to finish of this long 
dialectical process, every promise made by a new thinker that his descrip- 
tions of experience are uninfluenced by the latent metaphysical biases that 
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undermine those of his predecessors has been shown to be false. Why 
should we take Lyotard’s word that he is an exception? 

Why instead should not this long disciplinary experience not induc- 
tively tell us that we can highlight this rather than that aspect of experience 
or of a text only by using a variety of noncongruent ontological frameworks 
to encode them—what one sees through one framework cannot be seen 
through another and vice versa—and by recognizing that true discoveries 
about particulars are conditioned by the fact that each conceptual frame- 
work comes to the scene of inquiry trailing clouds of its own brand of meta- 
physical excess. Pascal and Kierkegaard may not have been Platonists in the 
way Augustine was or in the different ways Boethius or Anselm of Canter- 
bury or Ralph Cudworth or Lord Shaftsbury or F. H. Bradley were, but that 
does not mean they were not disillusioned Platonists—people who recognized 
that the conditions of our embodiment rules out our ability to climb up the 
ladder of loves to the divine but who continued to believe with Augustine 
that “our hearts are restless till they rest in Thee.”*” You can be an atheist 
and think that. But in doing so, a certain amount of Platonic imagery about 
the disappointing but expectant qualities of our embodied condition will 
continue to crop up, especially when other thinkers are being critiqued. 

The line of thinkers that runs from Augustine to Heidegger by way of 
Pascal and Kierkegaard, and from Heidegger to Derrida and Lyotard by way 
of Levinas, is very effective in liberating us from the deficiencies of Aris- 
totelian substantialism, especially its moral and political obtuseness about 
the infinite claims of others on us. But that does not mean that Lyotard’s 
semantic theory, which uses the evental quality of predication to show how 
Events with a capital “E” are possible, increases in the slightest the prob- 
ability of a transformative Event in which, in the twinkling of an eye, the 
reign of justice will be established by an ontological earthquake that might 
not be in the cards at all. Lyotard’s descriptions of human life as constituted 
through the semantics of delay and the ontology of writing depend on his 
normative commitments as much as these commitments depend on these 
theories.*? They as are metaphysical as anybody else’s. 

This downbeat conclusion does not mean that we cannot learn valuable 
lessons by using Lyotard’s semantics to find fresh significance in Augus- 
tine’s seminal text. Among its insights, I think, is that Lyotard’s approach 
to Augustine’s Confessions invites us to think about human communication, 
a phenomenon on which both excessive hopes and anxieties are currently 
pinned, in ways that do not overlook the material properties and effects 
of the media in which messages are encoded, disseminated, and received. 
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Failing to do this leads us to buy into the presumption that Augustine’s Con- 
fessions is an accurate record of direct firstperson speech addressed to a sec- 
ond person, God, who is represented as always already knowing Augustine 
better than he knows himself. Indeed, Augustine, for reasons we have dis- 
cussed, is sure that without personally addressing God (and being assured 
that he is listening), he would have no coherent self at all and certainly no 
self that could know itself well enough even to confess. That is why praise 
and gratitude (aspects that Lyotard glosses over) permeate the text as much 
as regret and guilt. The rhetoric of this text, no doubt calculated by the 
master of rhetoric who was its author, is to invite readers to overhear an 
ostensibly private conversation that will prompt them mimetically to enter 
into the confessing relation to God that Augustine models. That is a very 
intimate mode of address, a mode more associated with person-to-person 
speech and hearing than with any form of mediated communication. It 
is, in fact, the way of reading Confessions that has been singled out in the 
reading practices of European piety as uniquely apt for taking up this text’s 
message. This mode of reading perhaps reached its purest expression in 
Thomas à Kempis’ Imitation of Christ. Written at the height of the nominal- 
ist and voluntarist revolution, this devotional work is as Augustinian as you 
can imagine, except for its implacable hostility to philosophical aids to piety 
of any kind, Aristotelian or Neoplatonic.“4 

Lyotard recognizes that, on the surface, Confessions is addressed à toi. 
But he also recognizes that the machinery of writing, publishing, and read- 
ing that have been present at every point in the reception of Augustine’s 
Confessions were no less present at its origin. In fact, reference to the tech- 
nology of writing and reading is very near the surface of every sentence.” 
Looked at this way, Confessions is not a private communication between an I 
and a Thou at all. That is a fiction. It is a text sent out by an elaborate social 
institution of invention and publication, some of which involved slave labor, 
to an indiscriminate audience of unknown others. Like broadcast radio or 
television, it is, as John Durham Peters calls it, “speaking into the air.” 

Lyotard recognizes this when, in the course of supporting his argument 
that Augustine delays and defers because he writes, he remarks that writing 
to God is a poor substitute for “confiding one’s confessions to the inclined, 
immediate ear of an authorized priest or of the community.”** Writing is 
delay embodied. “Never as much as in [written as opposed to aural] confes- 
sion” to the face of a flesh-and-blood other, exclaims Lyotard, “does the art 
of writing appear more out of place, more sham, more astray.”*” Recognizing 
with Lyotard and Derrida that the Confessions is, materially considered, a 
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diachronically dispersed assembly of printed and decoded symbols allows us 
to see that, rather than firming up the boundaries of a self who is presumed 
already to exist, this text addresses itself to anonymous readers who are in 
the process of making, failing to make, and unmaking selves. The received 
view of Augustine’s address to God presumes the very thing that Derrida 
and Lyotard, and at his best Augustine himself, deny—that speaker, reader, 
and God are already substantial selves before they encounter the text. In 
its most comforting version, the [Thou dialogism that readers applaud in 
Confessions is licensed by importing into it the substantialist metaphysics 
that dialogical philosophies purport to be replacing. Lyotard offers a cor- 
rective. Viewing the text as a disseminated set of material symbols whose 
meaning is indeterminate until taken up allows him to call attention to 
selves in the making who, unlike the absurdly self-certain Descartes, are 
utterly immersed in, indeed defined by, time, desire, and expectation of 
future transformation. 

Not everyone can be expected to like this reading of Augustine’s Confes- 
sions. Christian intellectuals can easily be offended by the fact that writers 
who are categorically atheistic and whose lives have been dedicated to politi- 
cal enthusiasms at least as wacky as anything Augustine ever got himself 
into have found their way not only to Saint Paul, a man convinced that he 
was living in the midst of an evental transformation of the sort Heidegger 
postulated, but to Saint Augustine, whose discovery of Saint Paul made 
him feel the same way." Aren’t these our texts, Christians might rhetorically 
ask? Because some such assumption may well lurk behind it, let me plainly 
say that it is impertinent to assume, or worse to hope, that in coming to 
this view Lyotard was getting religion in the evening of his life. This is not 
a conversion narrative. In turning to Augustine, Lyotard, a professional 
philosopher, was working on a philosophical problem that had occupied his 
attention for a long time and that to his mind had normative implications. 
We have seen what that problem is. It is about is how event and predication 
are connected and how the resolution of that issue bears on ethics. Derrida, 
for his part, had already raised the possible relevance of Augustine to the 
problem.” Lyotard was following suit. 

Besides, why not write about Augustine’s Confessions? Anyone as famil- 
iar with the history of philosophy as Lyotard was knows that this is one 
of the truly seminal works of European thought. It is far more accurate 
to say that our tradition is a series of footnotes to Augustine than to say 
that it is a series of footnotes to Plato. The fathers of modern philosophy 
did not make this mistake. Augustine is everywhere in Descartes, Pascal, 
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Malebranche, Berkeley, Rousseau, and others. Moreover, as we have already 
seen, by the fourteenth century philosophers of a nominalist and volunta- 
rist cast of mind were already exploring what Augustine would look like if 
Neoplatonism and Greek philosophy more generally were subtracted from 
it. That is what Lyotard is doing too. 

His approach, moreover, should teach Christians something. Apart 
from a bit of folk Stoicism, there is little Greek philosophy in the New Tes- 
tament. Its main tropological resources are disseminative. The sower broad- 
casts his seed. Some happens to fall on stony ground, some on fertile. God’s 
rain falls on the just and the unjust equally. Those that have ears to hear will 
hear. Those that don’t won’t.” It makes no difference where the message 
comes from. From Lyotard, for instance. 
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LOVE, AND INTERPRET WHAT YOU WILL 


A Postsecular Camus-Augustine Encounter 


Ramsey Eric Ramsey 


SPOKEN WORDS SETTING THE STAGE 


Even though one knows what one will say in a speech, one does not know 
what one will have said. In 1948 French-Algerian philosopher Albert Camus 
delivered a speech to the Dominican Monastery of LatourMaubourg to 
which his editors give the title “The Unbeliever and Christians.” This won- 
derful and thoughtful speech ends with Camus citing Augustine so as to call 
all who are willing to confront evil, which Camus here says is exemplified 
by the torture of children. He calls to those in the audience, in the midst 
of whom he is considered the unbeliever, to share his belief or faith in the 
power of words and dialogue. It is in this speech that I find the fitting text to 
stage the opening of a dialogic encounter between the thought of Augustine 
and Camus. The encounter attends carefully to words and dialogue and 
makes way for a philosophy of communication that sets hermeneutical and 
rhetorical themes as its centerpiece. By way of testifying to the dialogue, this 
essay responds to the question: What does it profit us to engage a Camus/ 
Augustine encounter in what contemporary continental philosophy of reli- 
gion calls the postsecular world, or the age of interpretation?’ 

If the Camus/Augustine encounter I am staging takes off from the 
above speech by Camus, it had, of course, numerous other possible points 
of departure. For example, it is well documented that Camus’ novel The 
Fall can be understood as a secular version of Augustine’s Confessions, that 
The Plague is Camus’ account of the confrontation between a Catholic 
and a secular worldview facing off in the in the midst of crisis, and that 
Camus’ early dissertation work on Neoplatonism and Christianity is his 
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most detailed engagement in print with Augustine. No doubt each could 
serve as a beginning.’ 

For my part in the matter, because I share the unbeliever’s desire to 
see justice in a world lacking it in too great a measure, I am attempting 
what must at first seem a counterintuitive move—to bring the atheist Camus 
back to religion in the name of philosophical health. Following a reading 
of Gianni Vattimo, I shall orient Camus’ thinking such that it moves him 
away from some of his most cherished antireligious commitments while I 
embrace others of his key theoretical terms as examples of the hermeneu- 
tic theory of communication and rhetoric I shall develop. Throughout the 
whole of the reading, I shall use this understanding of hermeneutics to 
theorize appropriate contributions to a philosophy of communication. 

Although his direct statements leave religion behind, the concepts 
Camus carries forward—namely dialogue, solidarity, resistance to slavery, as 
well as faith, hope, and love—bring with them religious overtones and thus 
some lasting connections to and from Augustine’s Confessions. After quot- 
ing Camus from his early work that directly engages Augustine and wherein 
Camus says himself of the saint, “Greek by his need for coherence, and 
Christian in the anxieties to which his sensibility gave rise,” David Sprintzen 
goes on to write, “Camus located himself at the crossroads of these conflict- 
ing sentiments.”* A place to begin, then, from these crossroads and the 
words spoken and shared with those monks Camus believed need to be his 
friends in the seeking of justice. 


A POSTSECULAR UNDERSTANDING, OR QUITTING 
THE HORIZON OF OBJECTIVITY 


From the standpoint of continental philosophy of religion, the unmistak- 
able philosophical and cultural event standing between Augustine and 
Camus is, of course, the death of G-d. I begin here so as to remind ourselves 
what is at stake in the postsecular encounter being staged. Consequently, 
we shall listen to Nietzsche’s Madman who, in aphorism 125 from the Gay 
Science, announces this event and draws out its consequences.’ The popu- 
lar reading of this event, the one passed around without nuance and used 
as a bludgeon by run-of-the-mill atheists, includes misunderstanding the 
target of the Madman’s words as being Christian believers. Although the 
Madman’s message comes at a point historically after Augustine and before 
Camus, by my reading its target is more so the Camus-like atheist than his 
faithful Christian forerunner, Augustine (Nietzsche has words for the latter 
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elsewhere, to be sure). The Madman seems to represent a certain Christian 
belief that already understands this: commanded not to lie such that the 
truth would set them free, they find themselves facing a correspondence 
theory of truth rendering their onto-theological G-d redundant. Somehow, 
Christians understand that they are complicit in bringing about the death 
of G-d and that what the Madman comes to make known in the market 
place is its consequences for everyone. On this account, the Madman is a type 
of Christian searcher, seeking G-d but also understanding he shall not find 
him in any traditional sense. 

It helps to remember the implied narrator of this aphorism is not the 
Madman but rather a teller of his tale who tells of the Madman’s encounter 
with the marketplace atheists. The narrator begins the aphorism by sound- 
ing surprised that news of the Madman’s story and the consequences of 
the death of G-d have not yet made the rounds: “Have you not heard?” he 
begins in a tone marked by incredulity. The Madman, of course, has heard; 
indeed, such understanding motivates his search, yet the atheists have not 
heard that they belong to the death of G-d in detrimental ways that they do 
not understand, a death they even here naively celebrate. Consequently, 
and given that the message has been distorted in being passed along, we do 
well to call to our attention that in this story the Madman’s news is directed 
unambiguously to the ears of the atheists: “as many who do not believe 
in God were standing around just then,” Nietzsche says of those directly 
addressed by the Madman.‘ 

The audience members for the Madman’s speech are those very pride- 
ful atheists making their day-to-day way in the marketplace unaware of what 
their calculations, dissections, and measurements have wrought. On hear- 
ing the Madman’s cry—“I seek God I seek God”—those atheists gather in the 
marketplace and through their own mocking laughter, respond thus: “Why, 
did he get lost? said one. Did he lose his way like a child? said another. Or 
is he hiding? Is he afraid of us? Has he gone on a voyage? Or emigrated? 
Thus they laughed and yelled.”’ One can think here that Nietzsche is in part 
echoing the scene from 1 Kings 18:24-39 yet with the significant reversal, of 
course, that now the unbelievers call out these taunts and the G-d of Abra- 
ham does not answer and thus remains missing. 

Furthermore, and quite damning in its own way, these mocking mar- 
ketplace dwellers do not realize that they themselves are the heirs of the 
Christian worldview they so cavalierly mock and dismiss. The Nietzschean 
critique shows the inherited lineage passed along from Platonism to Mono- 
theism and finally to those in the marketplace in the form of a calculating, 
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fact-seeking scientism—a history marking a series of differences in degree 
and not in kind between the marketplace dwellers in this aphorism and 
the Harrises, Dawkinses, and Hitchenses of today. To twist away from this 
heritage, to come to terms with what the murder of G-d, has brought upon 
the world (“All of us are his murderers,” the Madman exclaims) requires 
that we quit the horizon of objectivity, to use a phrase of Vattimo’s nuanced 
from his teacher, Hans-Georg Gadamer. That is to say, after all the conse- 
quences of the death of G-d brought about by the rise of modern scientific 
and analytical thinking, ethical thought needs a language other than that of 
calculation and mere empiricism to answer our pressing questions concern- 
ing justice. We need another language than this wholly secular one, one that 
comes after modernity’s secularization of the world. 

In the wake of the consequences of the death of G-d, Vattimo contends 
that hermeneutics is the only philosophy left to us in this postsecular age. 
To quit the horizon of objectivity is to reveal the message of the centrality 
of hermeneutics in the wake of the death of G-d. As we shall see, this brings 
with it a return of what Vattimo calls the mature Christian message to our 
thinking in a postsecular age. Vattimo shows that we find ourselves faced 
with our most pressing ethical and religious questions in this situation: we 
are called by words and history and our place within both to persuade oth- 
ers of our confident commitments without being able to prove them with 
certainty, that is to say, without being able to tether these commitments 
to any absolute. Thus, we must be answerable to ourselves for what we say 
and believe ought to be because such responsibility falls to us alone, to our 
words and what is disclosed in our name by them, and we must not defer 
this responsibility to either an otherworldly G-d-induced dogma or scientific 
objectivity (we must persuade without being able prove, as Gadamer puts it). 
In this hermeneutic orientation we find the whole of our dialogic responsi- 
bility disclosed to us in a postsecular world. 

In various related works, Vattimo shows that, after the secularization 
of culture that defines modernity and that has led to the death of the G-d 
of morality, we find ourselves in the midst of the mature historical message 
Christianity came to share. Calling this philosophy “weak thought” because 
it weakens the strong onto-theological structures of the West, Vattimo sees 
the incarnation of G-d into the world and the word as making the histori- 
cal message of the Gospels one of just such a weakening: “The keystone of 
this argument is the term ‘secularization.’ This, as is well known, indicates 
the process of ‘drifting’ that removed modern lay civilization from its sacral 
origin.” Equally important, this historical task of weakening must continue 
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to weaken the strong structures of the church itself as an institution and as 
a purveyor of onto-theological claims: 


If the natural sacred is the violent mechanism that Jesus came to unveil 
and undermine, it is possible that secularization—which also constitutes 
the Church’s loss of temporal authority and human reason’s increasing 
autonomy from dependence upon an absolute God, a fearful judge who 
so transcends our ideas about good and evil as to appear as a capricious or 
bizarre sovereign—is precisely a positive effect of Jesus’ teaching and not a way of 
moving away from it. 


This understanding of the process of secularization brought on by the mes- 
sage of Christianity itself orients a return to classic religious texts. 

In traditional theological language, Vattimo reads secularization as the 
consequence of the incarnation in terms of kenosis, as the emptying of G-d 
into this world (and thus into language and history) that marks the death of 
the G-d of metaphysics and ontotheology (we note here that this is the G-d 
in whom Camus cannot believe and in whom Augustine can have faith). 
This event, then, marks the Christian message as one of radical seculariza- 
tion—one that moves us from servants of a transcendent master to friends in 
the charity-laden loving struggle of worldly dialogue. As Vattimo writes, we 
understand this secularization as the truth of Christianity and “not as the 
failure of or departure from its truth, which is, as we recall, the kenosis, the 
abasement of God, which undermines the ‘natural’ features of divinity.” "! 

One thus surrenders the certainty of the G-d of onto-theology and natu- 
ral religion in the name of the friends whose task it is to live in a community 
of salvation watched over and motivated by love and charity in the wake of 
the weakening of the strong metaphysical structures of our historical being- 
together. With the call to love as the guiding force of our being-together, we 
enter the age of interpretation, when those whose interpretations inevitably 
conflict must listen to one another in the spirit of charity because “revela- 
tion does not speak of an objective truth, but of an ongoing salvation” made 
real by interpretation and reinterpretation of the Christian message.” 

In light of this reading of kenosis and the task of interpreting the mes- 
sage, we see that those philosophical and cultural texts that hasten the anti- 
metaphysical secularization of our world are at the same time the ones that 
hasten the realization of the mature Christian message and announcement 
of the Gospels, despite what absolutist intentions they may have had or 
that are still offered in their name. This understanding leads Vattimo to 
the claim that Nietzsche, with his announcement of the death of G-d, is 
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one exceptionally faithful to the message of the Gospel, and it is this type 
of interpretation I wish to offer of Camus. Such faithfulness now expresses 
itself as a way of listening and hearing the words spoken and announced 
and that require our interpretations. Such interpretations made in this 
hermeneutic situation defining our age become ones whose conflicts can 
appeal to no overarching, no arche-based nor universal certainty for adju- 
dication. The commandment to practice charity and love as we listen and 
interpret in dialogue with one another is the hermeneutic word Christianity 
announces in and as the Gospels. A world twisting away from its absolutes 
is the world called for by the Christian message itself as the condition of the 
possibility of truths found in dialogue. Of this age Vattimo writes, “what I 
am suggesting here is that hermeneutics—expressed in its most radical form 
in Nietzsche’s statement and in Heidegger’s ontology—is the development 
and maturation of the Christian message.” To heighten the claim to its 
extreme, Vattimo provocatively puts it thus: “postmodern nihilism consti- 
tutes the actual truth of Christianity.” “ 

If, as Vattimo suggests, the playing out of modernism has led to the 
age of interpretation and thus ushered in the maturing truth of Christian- 
ity, then we see Camus in a new light as one whose critique of the nihilist 
absolutist claims of religion ought be met with an equally religious lesson 
of charity. Yet this call to truths requires responsibility, heart, and a rhetori- 
cal orientation committed to the ceaseless care and concern for words, for 
conversation, for dialogue among groups of friends and among competing 
groups of friends (e.g., unbelievers and Christians). Here we meet certain 
traditional readings and consequences of Augustine and the Augustinian 
tradition that must suffer this weakening if there are to be postsecular read- 
ings of the Confessions. Given over to this way of thinking hermeneutically 
shall be the how and the when of the reading of the Camus/Augustine 
encounter below. 

In this light, the critique of the onto-theological G-d and the critique 
of the promise and supposed inevitability of Historical Progress, the two 
major themes of Camus’ most comprehensive and mature philosophical 
work, The Rebel, become in this light Christianizing acts of secularization 
rather than the claims of Camus’ absolute and unwavering atheism. Vat- 
timo writes now apropos of Camus: “If God is dead, if philosophy has rec- 
ognized that it cannot with certainty grasp the ultimate foundation, then 
philosophical atheism is no longer necessary. Only an absolute philosophy 
can feel the necessity of refuting religious experience.” My readings here 
are undertaken in this postsecular space, a spaced marked by having passed 
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through the modernist critique of religion, learning many lessons and seek- 
ing a return to some of its themes, all while eschewing its absolutist theoreti- 
cal commitments. Summarizing, then: by postsecular I understand (1) a way 
of being-in-the-world that has quit the horizon of objectivity by rejecting as 
ultimately authoritative any absolute claim in any of their guises (from sci- 
ence to theology) as the final arbiter of truth and (2) simultaneously, a lov- 
ing embrace of traditionally religious and theological words, concepts, and 
texts without accepting, however, any of their objectivists or metaphysical 
claims or naive literalisms. 


LENDING A POSTSECULAR EAR TO MOMENTS 
IN CAMUS AND AUGUSTINE 


There is always going to be something Augustinian about the existentialist 
Camus. We see this most tellingly in his early work, where he says of Augus- 
tine what could well be a keen selfdescription: “there is something peculiar 
to the author of the Confessions, namely that his own experience continues 
to be the constant point of reference for all his intellectual inquiries.” 16 
These two African-born thinkers also share other beginnings—specifically, 
struggling with the problem of evil, meditating on questions of freedom, 
and suffering a passionate dread about the fact and consequences of death. 
Camus shares in so many ways Augustine’s starting point and seeks to face 
the chaos and sin/injustice of this world without, however, having recourse 
to Augustine’s onto-theological outs. For instance, Augustine’s position 
against what the saint thinks is the Pelagian heresy (i.e., the question of 
predestination) is a position the will- and liberty-loving philosopher Camus 
cannot abide. In his dissertation, where he deals directly with Augustine’s 
thinking, Camus asserts that to become more profound, historically, Chris- 
tianity had to make itself a system of thinking and, furthermore, “Saint 
Augustine above all” is such a system maker. Camus believes his critique 
of what he calls historical Christianity (and seems to mean here an under- 
standing of Augustinian Catholicism), with that system’s absolutism and its 
philosophical appeal to a transcendent G-d, is the undermining once and 
for all of such religious systems. 

What remains of the parts of metaphysical system when the system itself 
is undone? To believe one has argued away—with some sense of reassurance, 
as Camus does—the G-d of theism and metaphysics and their systemization 
and that it follows from this that all conceptions of G-d and religiosity are 
thereby torn asunder, is a mistake. Yet if we consider this a mistake, it does 
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not follow that we shall now be able to usher back in the G-d of theism and 
all its attendant commitments, because it is equally mistaken to believe, 
as Augustine did, that if one has faith, any or many so-called earthly ques- 
tions that remain unanswered or are indeed unanswerable lead one directly 
back to the G-d of theism. It is in sharing of opposite sides of this “same” 
mistake where Augustine and Camus meet from a postsecular hermeneutic 
perspective. There is little question Camus rivals Augustine from the other 
side of the question concerning G-d. That is to say, Camus’ participation 
in the dogmatic critique of Christian absolutism embraces, however unwit- 
tingly, the view from no-where so precious to Augustine’s metaphysical and 
Neoplatonist Christianity." 

This is explained theoretically by Camus still believing in a present-to- 
hand absolute as a conceptual necessity so as to have a justifiable position 
against religion. Consequently, he lacks the faith necessary to be answerable 
without certainty and without risk for his own position, but such faith is the 
sine qua non of hermeneutics. By taking this line, Camus shows he does 
not engage faithfully the age of interpretation in which he, and we with 
him, finds himself. Often Camus’ writings suggest life has lost its meaning 
because it has lost all absolutes as underwriters of meaning (e.g., the unme- 
diated nature of his naturalism). The talk of meaninglessness is itself, of 
course, meaningful. By this we do not mean to make the rather glib charge 
that it is thus nothing more than a performative contradiction, and we even 
note that Camus invokes such a claim against the unreconstructed nihilists 
who would choose without regret either suicide (as he does in the Myth 
of Sisyphus) or murder (as he does in The Rebel). We see Camus’ concern 
as meaningful, however, in that it comports with his commitment to the 
unnecessary demand that absolutes are necessary to ground human being- 
together and thus underwrite meaning. This lament comes from accepting 
the wrong set of assumptions, ones inherited from the lineage that extends 
from today’s scientism back through monotheism and back still further to 
Platonism. In making his claim on this basis, Camus places himself along- 
side those in the market place to whom the Madman addressed his lament. 

Consequently, not being able to quit the horizon of objectivity, Camus 
endlessly comes too harshly against a self-imposed limit to thinking. How- 
ever, despite his undeniable intellectual courage, no amount of crashing 
into this limit set by the horizon of objectivity with the philosophical tools 
at his disposal will weaken it (this losing battle is epitomized for me in The 
Myth of Sisyphus). As I have shown, it is a certain rhetorical and religious way 
of testing this limit that has a chance to weaken it and thus cast a new hue on 
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the philosophy of Camus. If to quit the horizon of objectivity is linked with 
a certain way of interpreting and thus understanding religion, then one has 
a chance to wean Camus’ philosophical thought off its own absolutist theo- 
retical presuppositions and return them to a richer position he embodied in 
his rhetorical practice as an orator and as a novelist. Despite his disdain for 
absolutes, Camus holds on to a demand of Platonism that keeps him from 
allowing religious thought, and thus certain rhetorical insights, to have their 
say in his philosophical thinking about the contemporary world. With my 
postsecular hermeneutic move, then, I approach Camus’ thought to engage 
certain central aspects of it and now allow his work to be placed in future 
conversations with contemporary theories of rhetoric and philosophies of 
communication, sharing as they do more than a few similarities with con- 
tinental philosophies of religion engaged in a recovery of Augustine and 
Augustinian themes. 

With these hermeneutic commitments, I turn also to Augustine to read 
him so as to link him with Camus otherwise than simply biographically, 
but now also by way of this postsecular orientation. The Confessions of Saint 
Augustine are, of course, told to us rhetorically in two registers. As they 
appear in the organization of the text, they seem to move chronologically. 
Moreover, they move in an order such that a persuasive tale of transfor- 
mation takes place and takes place necessarily. However, the second regis- 
ter is conveyed in the telling of the tale itself because the recounting takes 
place postconversion. The already-having-taken-place of transformation is 
the space of already having experienced the conversion from within which 
Augustine narrates the taking place of the very transformation, making it 
appear as unfolding in a necessary and logical order. It is from looking back 
from the having-become-transformed that all the events seem now abso- 
lutely necessarily to have to have happened just this way. Here, listening to 
both registers at once, we see that on in the most common onto-theological 
reading, Augustine does not so much mean to persuade readers of his case 
as he seeks to prove it to them as mere onlookers of the scene. 

From this perspective of proven certainty, the Augustinian transforma- 
tion is one that moves step by step in an upward manner, with each step 
an improvement from the one left behind. Accordingly, for Augustine, the 
move from rhetoric (sophistry) to philosophy is a major improvement and a 
stage-setting for what will become the transformative step. This first step into 
philosophy, necessary but not yet sufficient, is followed by the step from 
philosophy to religion (theology) so famously concluded in book 8 of the 
Confessions. Interestingly, one can here take note of a crossing between the 
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two thinkers’ understandings. Camus moves in the opposite direction, from 
religion to philosophy to rhetoric (understood as art and literature), but in 
doing so he leaves behind religion altogether (or so he seems to believe). 
However, the reading undertaken here cannot accept this as a linear pro- 
gression, for either thinker, such that religion is the terminus or that what 
is left behind is done so tout court. If these steps are necessary, they are not 
because that necessity steps along a straight road. Rather, we shall see them 
as steps in a dance, choreographed in a hermeneutically circular manner 
(think here, perhaps, of the dancing in a Pindar ode) that is always moving 
among and around the circle of rhetoric-philosophy-theology. The postsecu- 
lar hermeneutic perspective means to embody theology-rhetoric-philosophy 
all together, yet only after we understand that each term is to be under- 
stood differently after the death of G-d, after the rehabilitation of rhetoric, 
and after the lessons learned from modernity, with each term in the dance 
employed in a continuing attempt to bring about the weakening of the hold 
the horizon of objectivity has on us. 

When we say the Word, then, we mean philosophy-rhetoric-theology all 
at once in a circular series of relations never finally leaving one for another. 
Each comes along with all the others, each and every time as well as all the 
time. No doubt Augustine’s On the Christian Doctrine, for example, recog- 
nizes these moments. However, it does so only in part. His conviction that 
words are vessels and tools of carrying unquestionable proof of the divine 
message (the voice of G-d) cannot be our understanding of words or the 
Word. If Augustine does not leave the lower steps behind for good, he none- 
theless subordinates unquestioningly those two first lower steps (rhetoric 
and philosophy) to the last (theology). 

Accepting the claim whereby the ontological argument is said to show 
the fundamental need for something we could call religious in the post- 
secular sense requires, then, that we follow the equally confident belief that 
the religion and the G-d so disclosed cannot be the G-d called G-d, the 
G-d of theism traditionally understood.'* That is to say, G-d cannot be an 
entity who could be said to exist and to whom predicates in terms of the 
presentto-hand could be attributed. Thus, the ontological argument leaves 
us searching for religious announcements in a horizontal transcendence of 
our being-together-with-one-another in conversation and cuts off the move 
to a facile return to the various versions of the G-d of theism. This does not, 
however, silence the voice of G-d. 

The voice of G-d, the one that can move us to miracles, is able to be 
heard in careful, charity-laden, and ongoing conversations among human 
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beings. After the incarnation, human-being-together-in-conversation is what 
is left to us of and as divinity. In this historical moment (destined as it is 
by Gestell) some of this voice’s best, clearest, most moving, most resound- 
ing, most ringingly true words come from poems and plays and novels: in a 
word, from fictions. That is to say, the voice of G-d still comes from those 
places where Camus was most religious because, there, he was at his best 
with words. 

When we turn to religion, and to words, and voice in such a manner, 
we confront the other and experience this transcendence in the rhetorically 
hued space of discourse and meaning always already shared by being-with- 
one-another-understandingly-in-the-world. Camus can be said to call this 
experience, which I have called religious and postsecular, an experience that 
is both patient and agent, by the names “art” and “dialogue.” However, 
because he is still caught, theoretically at least, in the project of a modern- 
ism unforgivingly hostile to religion, he fails to see this being-together as 
a way of recovering religiosity and religious insight. From the postsecular 
position indebted to the reading of Vattimo, however, we can come back to 
Camus, as I am attempting here, to make even more of his appeal to art and 
dialogue, opening them again to and as religious discourse. 

By Camus’ account, art unites; thus art—as does (re)ligion in one of its 
etymologies—becomes another way of binding persons in solidarity. The reli- 
gion against which Camus rightly and righteously engaged his critique must 
in the wake of this critique become something other, namely, a poetic call- 
ing to being-together. It becomes an aesthetic manner of rhetorical disclo- 
sure that leaves behind, tries to escape, and weakens the force of a discourse 
that would reduce religion to its extinction as a series of objective claims to 
historical and empirical states of affairs to be judged as statements of fact. It 
is this existentialism articulated in aesthetic texts that makes Camus an ally 
of the postsecular religious thinker today. 

In practice, for Camus and the Christian monks to become the friends, 
Camus believes they must become thus to be able to fight evil, each must 
find a way to give up its own particular version of the onto-theological Truth 
to which each adheres and that gives each its form of life. The postsecular 
thinking advocated here—and this will be Christianity’s good news when it 
becomes mature enough to proclaim it—asks us to prefer friends to Truth 
because only with our friends are truths possible. When Camus shares with 
the monks his belief about what they have in common and says, “I do not 
share your hope,” this does not mean that Camus has no hope; indeed, 
he calls his hope “stubborn” and will not let it go. For Camus, hope is the 
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rejection and rebellion against the values that ground a nihilism that cannot 
get beyond the starting point of the absurd. In stubborn hope and in an art 
created “to save from death a living image of our passions and our suffer- 
ings . . . [and] praise at length what deserves to be praised,” a transcendence 
shows itself in the world.” 

What Camus cannot do theoretically he does nonetheless accomplish 
in practice. His dialogue and solidarity with those religious persons willing 
to fight injustice in this world is an example in practice of what he calls for 
from each of us: the call to love, to charity, and to dialogue. Evidence of 
this solidarity between believer and unbeliever is found in The Rebel in the 
example so profound for Camus’ mature thinking. Grace in a postsecular 
world, what he calls “insane generosity,” is exemplified by the act of a group 
of Spanish Catholics defying the injustices of their clerics: 


If all are not saved, what good is the salvation of one only? Thus Catholic 
prisoners, in the prison cells of Spain, refuse communion today because 
the priests of the regime have made it obligatory in certain prisons. These 
lonely witnesses to the crucifixion of innocence also refuse salvation if it 
must be paid for by injustice and oppression. This insane generosity is the 
generosity of rebellion, which unhesitatingly gives the strength of its love 
and without a moment’s delay refuses injustice.”° 
The position taken in The Rebel and the rhetoric employed there is one 
philosophically and critically related in more than simply passing ways to 
the value of exodus and abolition and thus a type of an ongoing salvation, 
which has its roots, I am arguing, in certain lessons taken from his reading 
of Augustine. Camus says he is searching and looking with the same passion 
Augustine had while looking for salvation. Yet Camus’ search is guided by 
the desire to find a “rule of conduct outside the realm of religion and its 
absolute values.””! Perhaps Camus is looking outside of absolute religious 
claims yet not outside the formal universal claim to love he tried to embody. 
It takes strength to get oneself to love, and in the end Camus calls it “a 
strange form of love” that the world demands of those who find no respite in 
G-d nor History. The simple call to love is not existentially easy to embrace, 
and the world gives us many temptations to avoid doing so: “Seeing beloved 
friends and relatives killed is not a schooling in generosity. The temptation 
to hatred had to be overcome.”” Despite the popular conception of exis- 
tentialism as a philosophy of the solitary, the alone, Camus knows better 
and rejects this philosophical label because of his concerns for our being- 
together. When pressed by the call for justice and the simultaneous desire to 
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create his response to it in art, he believes he will be as successful as possible 
by “drawing help from others, from friendship.”” 

Camus’ strange love needs to be understood as a tending and caring. 
Love is what attempts to create an abode, a dwelling vulnerable, threatened, 
and risky for the homelessness of our uncanny situation. This home fash- 
ioned by the hard work of hermeneutics can never be a fortress. Camus 
takes from Augustine a desire for love and love’s possible healing power and 
also takes over the tilting and inclining toward the other that so memorably 
begins the Confessions. We are all always tending toward one another. Yet 
here Camus’ version cannot tilt or incline toward a G-d who is understood 
as a vertically transcendent entity. Neither Camus nor we after him shall 
be able to lean this way: our inclinations must rather be to the horizon- 
tal within-the-world transcendence of the divinity of being-with-others, one 
constituted by a strange love and whose gathering in a congregational way is 
called by Camus solidarity. This solidarity is formed, tempered, and created 
in generosity by the rhetoric of dialogue. Either we choose to act in confi- 
dence with our fellows, whose faces Camus claims show that they under- 
stand what is at stake even if they lack the courage to act, or we fall to the 
loveless slavery of nihilism and the absurd. 

Love is also our way back to Augustine in a nonmetaphysical orienta- 
tion and with our ears poised to hear the power of stories and words. In the 
famous book 8 of the Confessions we hear the following: 


While Pontician was telling his story, you, Lord, used his words to wrench 
me around to front myself, dragging me out from behind my back, where 
I cowered to avoid seeing myself, and “planting me in front of my own 
face,” where I could see the foul me, how distorted and dirty, how spotted, 
how ulcerous.”4 

In the age of interpretation, the power of narrative and story find their place 
and have come theoretically to the fore, as so many others thinking in this 
way have noted. The power of narrative grants us the distance necessary to 
see not only ourselves but also others and the worldly dwelling we share. In 
a word, stories have quite a hold on us: “this sight revolted me, but there 
was no escaping it-each time I tried to turn my gaze away from me, he went 
on with his story; and you kept holding me there, thrusting me into my own 
face.”” The power of the right story brings us face to face with ourselves as a 
question and filled with questions like those cried out by Augustine: “What 
is the matter with us? Has it come to this? Did you hear that story?” Stories 
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confront us, and although they have a hold on us, we have to also say that 
some stories let us get a hold of ourselves. To take a story to heart signifies 
the possibility that many things might well change after listening to a story. 

In the hermeneutic milieu that has been ushered in by secularization, 
we have already seen that love and charity are the commandments fitting 
to this situation. Thus with a nonmetaphysical orientation embodying an 
understanding that holds philosophy-rhetorictheology in one unhierar- 
chized embrace, we hear the following from Augustine as a universal lesson 
of our testimonies: “I shall risk testifying to you, Lord, in such a way that, 
even though I cannot be the one to make my own testimony credible to oth- 
ers, the love with which they listen will lend it credit.”*° We take from this 
what Augustine cannot: every testimony remains provisional qua testimony 
and cannot be absolute. Testimonies await the love of their listeners. 

From his position, Augustine is committed to ask concerning all the 
evidence that for him points to G-d and is available to everyone: “Then why 
does it not deliver to all the same message?” Here, communication is not 
understood by postsecular thinking as the delivery of a self&contained mes- 
sage—not even or especially not as the Word—but as a testimonial announce- 
ment. A message in light of our work here is but the beginning of a task, the 
task to respond in love and charity to what has been heard and shared in the 
communicative and testifying act to that which one believes one has seen, 
experienced, undergone. By his own account, Augustine’s love of G-d is, of 
course, the most precious thing because, as the love of the onto-theological 
G-d, it, unlike faith and hope, extends beyond this world because G-d is the 
love object that cannot be lost even in death. The adjudicating rationality 
so precious to Augustine and Camus, each in his own manner, gives way in 
the age of interpretation to the loving struggle of hermeneutics as the need 
to be ever responding to stories and discourse. 

In the final analysis, Augustine cannot allow G-d to be historically 
ambiguous nor allow our shared understanding of him to be provisional. 
By the postsecular account, however, this is the quality of the Word and our 
only access to it: we have nothing less than the neverending responsibility 
of embracing in what ways we are able the provisional understandings we 
have of the divine through rhetoric-theology-philosophy. The love that lends 
credit to what is said and heard in any testimony provides a provisional 
understanding of the message that remains historically uncertain, which 
is not to say not meaningless. To the contrary, the world is always already 
meaningful to us, thrown as we are into words and social relations already 
meaningfully underway upon our arrival. What we believe we embrace with 
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some confidence so that we can make our way having heard what has been 
said. We make better sense, we have argued here, if we take words in the 
threefold manner of theology-rhetoric-philosophy. The word always awaits 
us, and the love we need and about which we have learned from Augustine 
sends us on our way. The task to which we are called from our postsecular 
hermeneutical thinking is to reword and reworld this love: “Those who fol- 
lowed Christ when he appeared to them in Palestine did not do so because 
they had seen him perform miracles, and even less had all those who fol- 
lowed him subsequently done so. They believed, as we say in Italian, sulla 
parola, that is, they took him at his word; they had fides ex auditu, faith from 
hearing.”” Against the backdrop of this type of reading, we shall seek to 
multiply the nonmetaphysical readings of Augustine. 

We have attempted in this work to practice a version of the moderation 
for which Camus calls at the conclusion of The Rebel as a way to avoid the 
mistakes between the two extremes against which he was arguing there, the 
Beyond of historical Christianity and the Later On of totalitarian histori- 
cal materialism. In his speech to Christians with which we began, Camus 
claims, “Between the forces of terror and the forces of dialogue, a great 
unequal battle has begun. I have nothing but reasonable illusions as to the 
outcome of this battle. But I believe it must be fought, and I know that cer- 
tain men at least have resolved to do so.””* Elevating dialogue to the pinnacle 
of the possibilities of human interaction across hermeneutic divides, such as 
the one separating the unbeliever and the Christian, Camus’ love and desire 
for justice echoes wholeheartedly the claim of Vattimo that we seek salva- 
tion “not because we have broken sacred principles that were metaphysi- 
cally sanctioned, but rather because we have ‘failed’ toward those whom we 
were supposed to love.”’? In the face of such failings and in the absence of 
metaphysical guarantees, we take some degree of hope in acknowledging 
with Camus, “Speaking itself is restorative.” In the face of suffering and 
when there is something to be done, believers can join unbelievers when the 
stakes are highest because, as Camus notes to his Christian hosts, “If you do 
not help us, who else in the world can help us do this?” Camus, doubtless, 
would accept the same question echoed back from them. 

Yes, we are still and must remain a question, an enigma, a conundrum 
to ourselves, brought face to face with ourselves by the stories and inter- 
pretations offered to us in dialogue with others. The provisional answers 
we shall need will be grounded in a life always already intertwined within 
theology-rhetoric-philosophy and shared in our historical dwelling with one 
another in the word. 
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A STRANGE POSTSECULAR LOVE WILL LEND 
Our TESTIMONIES CREDIT 


Where does this leave the hermeneutic philosopher of religion and the reli- 
gious thinker who understands that today G-d cannot be made to suffer the 
onto-theological certainty of ontic discourse but who also wants something 
positive from belief? We have attempted here to say that it leaves us not 
so much between Camus and Augustine as near them both in a new way 
and with a new orientation that has made its own conversion: poised for a 
return that looks future-ward, one stepping carefully and advancing slowly 
toward what remains and must remain of an honest thinking-seeking dia- 
logue, embracing an insane generosity and/as grace and a strange love that 
is meant to suggest the religious ways of the warm heart necessary for our 
being-together-understandingly-with-one-another-on-this-earth. 

Those of us thinking in these postsecular ways have, then, a very strange 
task of persuasion ahead of us. We must not only talk the Camusian unbe- 
lievers out of their too-sure atheism and into a mature Christianity they 
already embody, if they only knew; we must also talk the too-traditional 
Augustinians out the historical Christianity they hold on to. The Augus- 
tinians must be talked into the hermeneutical Christianity they have not 
yet acknowledged within themselves, belonging as they must to the age of 
interpretation, the age into which Christian belief has been delivered to the 
West. And it can be done by conversing with Camus and Augustine. Think- 
ing with an ethical atheist all too atheistic in his denials and a religious 
believer all too certain in his belief in G-d as an entity leads us to wonder, 
to a love that could home our homelessness, and to our always having to 
begin—as friends in words, in creativity, and in the constant hermeneutic 
play of theology-rhetoric-philosophy. 


6 


“A LIMIT THAT RESIDES IN THE WORD” 


Hermeneutic Appropriations of Augustine 


John Arthos 


Augustine occupies a pivotal place in Hans-Georg Gadamer’s hermeneutics, 
although at one remove—a teacher of teachers. The root of his significance 
for Gadamer lies principally in his reflections on “the deepest mystery of 
Christian doctrine, the mystery of the Trinity.”' Gadamer placed unequiv- 
ocal emphasis on this theme: “I personally believe that this doctrine has 
constantly stimulated the course of thought in the West as a challenge and 
invitation to try and think that which continually transcends the limits of 
human understanding.”’ The influence of Trinitarian thought bears prin- 
cipally on the hermeneutic approach to the nature of language, though the 
view of language developed in the encounter with Augustine takes Gadam- 
er’s hermeneutics in a direction so radical that we are still feeling its effects. 
We begin to see in Gadamer’s introduction how Augustine’s understanding 
of human time in the Confessions will dovetail with his understanding of 
logos in the Trinitarian writings. I am going to trace the link between these 
two themes in Augustine and show how this link bears fruit in hermeneutics. 


AT THE CROSSROADS OF WESTERN CULTURE 


Gadamer wrote a remarkable little précis of Augustine’s significance for 
Western philosophy in a school anthology he edited entitled Philosophisches 
Lesebuch, a fourvolume collection of primary readings of the Western tradi- 
tion.’ As an explanatory preface to the selection from Augustine’s Confes- 
sions, it has the simple purpose of placing the reading in context, but it has 
the characteristic density that Gadamer gave to even his simplest statements. 
It dwells on the connection Augustine establishes between temporality and 
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the soul, and in doing so it opens a path to Augustine’s ruminations on 
Trinitarian theology as a whole. Gadamer invites his students to consider 
Augustine’s life experience and intellectual development in relation to 
Christian theology and the speculation that arose out of this encounter in 
its impact on the whole area of Western philosophy. Augustine connects 
two problems: the resistance of time to a simple chronological identity and 
the way human thought straddles an embodied materiality and a disembod- 
ied interiority. I translate Gadamer’s brief preface here in full: 


Among the early writers of the Christian church, the so-called Fathers or 
patristic authors, Augustine has by far the largest philosophical signifi- 
cance. He became one of the most influential church leaders, and the 
most gifted doctrinal systematizer of his time, but his peculiar eminence 
as a writer lies in the evident power and charisma of his person. The Con- 
fessions, a portrayal of his life and eventual acceptance of God’s authority, 
is one of the most famous writings of world literature, an uncompromis- 
ing psychological self-portrait and at the same time an exemplar in the 
salvation literature of a man’s ascent to God. Augustine was originally 
an adherent of the dualist theology of Manichaeism, and his earliest writ- 
ings display the heavy influence of philosophical skepticism. Ultimately, 
though, he came under the influence of the platonic schools, and espe- 
cially Plotinus, whom he discovered under the tutelage of Gaius Marius 
Victorinus. In this way he became, after his conversion to Christianity, 
the quintessential representative of Christian Platonism. The climb of the 
soul to the heights, as he encountered in the philosophical Gnosticism 
of Plotinus, is sustained here through a personal experience with God 
and thus grants to the inner self-assurance of the soul a fundamental sig- 
nificance. The concept of memoria steps into the foreground and develops 
with it an entirely new dimension of interiority (Innerlichkeit). Memory and 
recollection point to an inner infinity of the soul, out of which emerges 
the entirety of awareness. The Christian mystery of the Trinity, which still 
remains an irresolvable riddle for the thought of natural philosophy, is 
illuminated repeatedly through analogies so as to make available the self 
experience of the soul. One of the most speculative works of Augustine, 
the fifteenth book of De Trinitate, elaborates variations on such analogies 
with a profound depth of speculative meaning. 


We offer here [in the anthology] the eleventh book of the Confessions; it 
has a special inner coherence because it brings together the autobiographi- 
cal character that Augustine brings to the entire work with the introduction 
of a philosophical theme, the question of the being of time. The reason is 
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given through an account of the Bible: What existed before God created 
the universe? One realizes immediately that this is not only a question for 
the Christian creation doctrine but an aporia of philosophical understand- 
ing in general. The concept of a temporal beginning for the world, as Kant 
would finally demonstrate logically, has something selfcontradictory about 
it. One must ask regarding such a beginning, since the reverse question 
does not hold up, of what there was before the beginning. Aristotle saw the 
fundamental constitution of time—that every point in time is necessarily 
a boundary between the past and the future, and that in this, a tempo- 
ral beginning of time is contradictory in itself, because a point in time is 
always already determined along with the past lying behind it. However, 
because time exists only where there is movement, Aristotle deduced that 
the world is without a beginning—for a Christian thinker this was no solu- 
tion, since the creation represents a cardinal point of faith. On this account 
Augustine developed a problematic of the soul, which is brought forward 
with the question of the being of time itself, the selfsame fleetingness and 
insubstantiality of time that is made implacable and inescapable for us in 
the passing away of its reality and being. Time cannot be thought of as a 
presence in flight from the world but only as an experience of the soul, as 
an inner awareness of a tension between the future and the past, hope and 
the irrecoverable. The inner dimension of our temporal awareness, which 
comprehends the past, the present, and the future, has its genuine ground 
in the power of the soul to collect itself out of all dispersion and to direct 
itself toward a necessary unity. 

This is a brief account of the dramatic conversation between, on the one 
hand, Christian interiority, and, on the other hand, the outwardly turning 
world-concept of ancient thought. If Plotinus still treats the destiny of the 
soul as aspects of a cosmic drama, its fall into being, and its rise to the origin 
and to the One, which join it through the knowledge and through the purifi- 
cation of all that is sensible, an emanation out of the One and a return to the 
One that accounts for the being of all things, then Augustine in a similar way 
lives in the element of Judeo-Christian thought, teaching that it is the drama 
of the soul, its distance and proximity to God, which represents the truly 
real. So he incorporates the entirety of the philosophical world of antiquity 
into the Christian experience of soul, and becomes in doing so the genuine 
founder of the Christian philosophy of the Middle Ages.* 

Even in this schooltext outline, Gadamer takes care to bring the lit- 
tle known work of De Trinitate to the attention of his young philosophy 
students. It is a work he mentions all through his life as fundamental to 
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hermeneutics, despite its virtual absence from the philosophical canon. 
Its importance to him is its heuristic value as a model of explanation that 
wrestles with the enigma of discursive human identity in a way that has not 
been attempted before or since. 

But Gadamer chooses a passage from the Confessions for his students to 
read as their first introduction to Augustine instead of the De Trinitate. This 
makes perfect sense because with the autobiographical narrative Augustine 
makes more accessible the mysteries of faith and the human condition 
through his own personal life and experience. Yet there is a theme that 
binds the Confessions and the De Trinitate—how language sits at the exact 
center of the mystery of human identity—and this, not coincidentally, is 
the central borrowing of Gadamer’s hermeneutics from the Augustinian 
corpus. So I want to locate the connection of the linguistic theme between 
the two works. 

The possibility of a structural relation between the Christian aware- 
ness of the frailty of the human spirit and the Greek appreciation for its 
harmony and beauty is fused in Augustine’s Confessions with the celebrated 
concept of the distentio animi, described in Gadamer’s preface as “an inner 
awareness of a tension between the future and the past, hope and the irre- 
coverable,” and “the power of the soul to collect itself out of all disper- 
sion.” In the Confessions, Augustine is torn between two insights. Our lives 
are fragmented, dispersed, fractured, threatened with incoherence. But he 
does not deny the human capacity to shape some kind of unity out of this 
dispersion. He argues for this unifying capacity by cataloging the various 
mental feats of consolidation—the ability to foresee (praesensio) what is not 
yet, abridge (contractum) what is long, fly (transvolare) from past to future, fol- 
low a complex thought through to completion (peractus), and so on. Time 
is a kind of stretching (distentionem), he finally says.’ Then he comes to the 
pivotal insight when he asks what it is that is being stretched out: It is the 
soul, he concludes, distentionem animi. From this point on, he never lets go 
of this concept. However, under the pressure of his interrogation, the word 
“distentio” shifts about in its meaning. His life is this distentio, he says, 
“ecce distentio est vita mea,” as both a disintegrating and unifying force. He 
is “gathered up from” his old conversations and his new ones. But tempo- 
rality is predicated on failure, since he has to forget what he has just heard 
or seen to follow what comes next.? Augustine never removes the tension 
in this double meaning because it describes effectively the contradiction of 
the human condition, being neither completely of the one nor of the other. 
The distentio animi comes to stand for the conflicted nature of the human 
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soul, threatening always to fall apart but salvaged by a tentative hold on 
some kind of coherence. 

Part of Augustine’s struggle is to understand how it is that human nature 
sits between and navigates these two seemingly contradictory attributes. In 
the end he hits upon an analogy from rhetoric-the bond between thought 
and speech. The culminating insight from his exegesis of the distentio animi 
describes how a speaker recites a psalm from memory, illustrating both the 
passing away of what is said but also the retaining in memory and anticipa- 
tion of what is to come: “Suppose a man were about to utter a somewhat 
long sound of the voice, and in his thoughts should resolve how long it 
should be; this man hath even in silence already spent a space of time, and 
committing it to his memory, begins to utter that sound, which continues 
sounding until it be brought unto the end proposed. Yea, it hath sounded, 
and will sound.” © Notice here how time, thought, and language are all inter- 
woven in a kind of seamless unity. The simple recitation illustrates a myste- 
rious capacity to defy the dispersion of temporal being. These connections 
between the interior of the human mind and the exterior world are the 
seedbed for the speculative achievements of Augustine’s later work, and it 
will turn out to be of cardinal significance that his breakthrough is accom- 
plished by an analysis of human speech. 


DE TRINITATE 


Augustine’s pivot to the spoken word as the exemplary manifestation of the 
double nature of human being—precisely not dualism in the sense of the term 
that Augustine is usually credited with but dualism as the bridge between 
the divine and temporal orders—is deepened even further in his great work 
on the Trinity (De Trinitate), where he introduces an even more celebrated 
idea, the metaphor of the verbum interius or “inner word.” The “inner word” 
is a phrase that Aquinas would borrow and develop systematically as a way 
to explain human cognition, but Augustine comes up with the metaphor 
in the De Trinitate as a way to explain the enigma of Trinitarian identity, 
and the fact that he turns to the analogy with speech for this purpose is 
no accident.!! Gadamer does not mention Augustine’s inner word in the 
little preface, but in Truth and Method he will identify it as the lodestone of 
the whole enterprise, so I will explain it here and show how it serves as the 
bridge concept for the philosophical themes of time, world, and identity. 
The theologians of the early Christian church struggled for centuries 
to establish and justify its unique doctrines of trinity and incarnation. The 
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genius of Christianity, it may very well be, resides in its insistence on such 
paradoxes of identity—three persons in one God, a son assuming human 
weakness without sacrificing his perfection. These two mysteries are some- 
times referred to as, respectively, the immanent Trinity and the economic 
Trinity, the first relating to the eternal relations within the Godhead and the 
second relating to the unfolding of God’s identity in human history through 
the intercession of the son.” The early Christian church’s struggle for insti- 
tutional hegemony, a fierce struggle among many contending sects, went 
hand in hand with deeply divisive battles over such doctrinal issues. Chris- 
tian sects contending for ascendancy as the true Roman Catholic Church 
identified themselves through creedal differences, so that institutional legiti- 
mation and doctrinal orthodoxy became intertwined in these confessional 
variations. The son might be divine or mortal, the three persons might be 
distinct gods, and the living Church might be the spirit or the history of 
revelation. The audacious effort of the Roman Catholic Church to craft 
an identity between the immanent and economic processions, necessarily 
complex and paradoxical, was perpetually threatened by dualist descriptions 
of the spiritual and material realms. Augustine’s own life demonstrated this 
conflict, since he was early in his life a follower of Gnostic Manichaeism, 
only to become later a crusader against such Gnostic tendencies. 

In these theological fights, the question of incarnation and Trinitarian 
identity were tackled separately, but their solutions had to be reconciled 
with each other, which made the intellectual balancing act all the more 
complex and difficult. Athanasius lamented: “And how sadly must He 
misunderstand the great Mystery of the Son’s Incarnation, that cannot be 
reconcil’d to that of his Eternal Generation?” What eventually came to 
be official dogma—never perfectly stable as contending parties within the 
church threatened schism over doctrinal differences—was a balancing act 
that Jaroslav Pelikan called “a theological tour de force.” Official doctrine 
transcended commonsense linear logic and expressed itself in the language 
of enigma. The Trinity was one God, while Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
remained distinct as persons. Christ was equal to the Father in knowledge 
and power and yet sacrificed himself to become human. 

The great struggle for speculative synthesis was aided by the theological 
appropriation of the pagan Greek concept of logos, a word that had such 
range and complexity that it accommodated many of the disparate elements 
of the doctrinal enigmas of identity. Not that the theologians did not already 
have extraordinary cultural resources for their logos doctrine. The narrative 
voice of Proverbs is “wisdom,” a kind of speaking faith that preceded all of 
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God’s creation. Isaiah 55:10-11 provides a remarkable image of the word 
that anticipates figuratively the Neoplatonic idea of emanation: “For as the 
rain cometh down, and the snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, 
but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give 
seed to the sower, and bread to the eater: So shall my word be that goeth 
forth out of my mouth.” The Wisdom of Solomon 1:7 proclaims a constitu- 
tive relation between world and word: “For the spirit of the Lord filleth the 
world: and that which containeth all things hath knowledge of the voice.” 
These are scriptural antecedents that were in the air if not also in John’s 
mind when he penned the prologue in John 1:1, 14: “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God... . 
And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 

Authority thus provided the warrant for the mixed term that bridges 
the realm of the timeless and the material world. This structural flexibility 
could account for several dimensions of the logical impasse. For instance, 
the enigma of Trinitarian generation is resolved by analogy with the scrip- 
tural fusion of word and being. The immanent Trinity—the unfolding 
of God’s thought as the history of the Church—can be analogized to the 
inexhaustible generativity of language, as rhetoric had always taught. And 
indeed this analogy became the formative principle of Protestant doctrine— 
the promulgation of the word among the faithful as the literal church of 
Christ. Augustine asks his readers to consider the thoughts of the mind 
as “a kind of utterance of the heart,” referencing the stock of wisdom that 
we carry with us and bring out in response to the cares of the world. This 
appeal to the rhetorical concept of the topoi as starting points of argument 
is a reversal of the conventional correspondence theory that Plato presents 
in the Cratylus and that much modern language theory posits as a progres- 
sion from thing to thought to word.” By contrast, Augustine insists—in line 
with scriptural precedent and teaching—that there is no pure thought on the 
other side of the word but rather the word all the way down: “for when we 
utter something true, that is when we utter what we know, a word is neces- 
sarily born from the knowledge which we hold in the memory, a word which 
is absolutely the same kind of thing as the knowledge it is born from.”! 
Now, if the word is fully formed in the heart, the Son may be always already 
complete and perfect despite his generation from the Father. God is simply 
“uttering himself” in speaking the Word." 

In developing this form of justification, Augustine seems to be just as 
interested in the human phenomenon as its spiritual analogy. The explora- 
tion of the boundaries of language to express the ineffable is turned on 
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itself, becoming a wonderful interrogation of the nature of speech, meta- 
phor, interiority, representation, and so on. In turning his interest upon the 
constitution of human knowing, Augustine links his ruminations on the 
inner word to the Pauline figure of the dark mirror, combining sound and 
light to analogize the communicability of the divine (“somehow to see him 
by whom we were made by means of this image which we ourselves are”), 
and, once he does this, he can turn in either direction, toward the eternal 
light or toward its mundane reflection.’ The verbum cordis becomes the river 
crossing between the world of spirit and its material reflection. It sits now at 
the nexus of all the boundary crossings—the eternal and the temporal, being 
and becoming, form and matter, space and time—that troubled Augustine’s 
own dualist mind-set, and it provides an audacious ground from which to 
overcome that dualism, an effort that Gadamer picked up and continued 
in his own work. 


LINGUISTIC BEING AND THE INNER WORD 


If we consult experience, it is just as clear that the concept of a realm of pure 
ideas is fiction. Whatever incipient understanding or wordless vision con- 
fronts us, it cannot but sit on a bed of meanings, experiences, associations, 
symbols, and stories. The ineffable is meaningful because every element of 
our lives leads up to it, despite the fact that we cannot come to terms with it, 
and whatever our lives are made of up to that point is invested in that under- 
standing. Even if what is ineffable should beggar the power of language or 
humble it, the ineffable does not therefore exist in an inarticulate void. 
Just the opposite, it is replete with and embedded in symbolic resonance 
and emerges out of that symbolic resonance. The countless meanings of 
a ringing phone, a banging door, a last light, and their layered combina- 
tions suggest how deep any adequate description would have to go beyond 
what we conventionally mean by language. Gadamer gives voice to this limit 
when he says famously “being that can be understood is language” (Sein, das 
verstanden werden kann, ist Sprache).®” Despite this assertion, what Gadamer 
calls the “limit that resides in the word” is connected in his mind directly 
to the verbum interius. Here is a conversation on the subject with Gadamer 
when he was in his nineties: 


Gadamer: What cannot be understood can pose an endless task of at least 
finding a word that comes a little closer to the matter at issue. 

Grondin: Why [in Truth and Method] do you invoke Saint Augustine’s doc- 
trine of the inner word in this connection? 
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Gadamer: Precisely because it took Augustine no less than fifteen books 
to get closer to the secret of the Trinity without falling into the false 
way out of Gnostic presumption.” This has become a very important 
point for me, a point which I would emphatically say I must defend. 
In truth I am not at all talking about a Tower of Babel; that is to say a 
multiplicity of languages and a confusion of languages is not the prob- 
lem, one that according to the Old Testament, the tower illustrated 
and after which man is turned away to his own destiny. In reality, 
the multiplicity of languages does not represent an insurmountable 
barrier to the hermeneutical task. Every language is teachable. Thus 
a person is always capable of overcoming all boundaries [represented 
by language], when that person seeks to reach an understanding with 
the other person. Indeed, in the experience of a limit that resides in 
the word as such one really finds an infinite task.” 


So Augustine’s inner word is not a pure meaning that precedes articu- 
lation muddied by the accidents of local language, nor is it a simple idea 
enriched by cultural difference as it is spoken out. Nor even is it a system 
of meaning invoked and activated when a singular expression touches the 
entire web of significations. Its signal character is that it remains caught in 
an exchange between the whole that it imagines but then adds to, increasing 
the store of language even before that language can answer its summons to 
wholeness. The contribution is from both ends in a paradoxical movement 
that Gadamer gleans from a Trinitarian logic that integrates economic and 
immanent processions. The inner word signifies an immensity more by its 
longing than its insight, and its activity carries the pathos of the human 
condition, “increasing store with loss and loss with store.””” The inner word 
is at the intersection not merely of the diachrony and synchrony of language 
but also of God’s will and its realization. The distance between the words 
we express and our incipient understanding resembles the distance between 
human history and the love that created it. 

We have determined that the inner word is a name for the liminal space 
between the temporal articulation of the world on the one side and the 
divine mind on the other, the location of the jointure between God and his 
creation. The inner word sits on this fault line, looking in both directions. 
It is the nexus of both a topology and a chronometry, bridging the tem- 
poral and timeless being in one dimension, and interiority and exteriority 
in the other. To continue the visual metaphor, the Trinity in its economy 
and immanence is the landscape over which the inner word casts its vision, 
although in a kind of stereoscopic vision, because the Trinity of the persons 
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comprehends all the other trinities in a series of overlapping relations, and 
these little trinities are not mere analogues but participants in the larger one. 

This stereoscopic vision is not accidental. The human mind, Augustine 
wants to say, has the capacity to see dimly the Trinity’s economy and imma- 
nence because the mind has a similar complexity, the ability to “double up, 
as it were, in order to be both there and here.” The mind is more than a 
simulacrum of the Trinity; it is what medieval theology calls a “similitude.” 
The presence of God within us is the temporal translation. Our disjunctive 
nature has fashioned a fold in the middle—reflection. Being amid times, we 
can pit one time against the other and, in that juxtaposition, know some- 
thing about their relation. In its doubling, we mimic God, and although 
we experience the futility of our longing for perfect knowledge, we have 
in its stead a kind of promissory note, something darkly visible. Augustine 
has anticipated Heidegger’s reconciliation of Hegelian reflection with the 
insurmountable structure of human finitude. In fact, as we look back now, 
we see why Gadamer was so insistent upon looking to Augustine’s legacy. 
The hermeneutic circle in ancient rhetoric was hardly more than a figurative 
heuristic for textual and legal interpretation until Augustine married it to 
the metaphysical tradition. The human mimesis of Trinity, with its broken 
participation, is the way we have into the circle of understanding that tra- 
verses mind and world through language. 


THE Hoty SPIRIT 


We have so far spoken about the Trinitarian relation only of the Father 
and Son, and not of the Holy Spirit. This comes into play with the inver- 
sion of the normal relation between intention and utterance, or, in theo- 
logical terms, between the Father’s will and its emanation through the Holy 
Spirit.“ The Son does not represent the Father as a mere messenger in an 
instrumental sense, and the Holy Spirit does not carry out the will of the 
Father as an adjutant. The structure of their relation, especially as it bleeds 
over onto the territory of language (word), is brought to bear on the issue 
of symbolic (representation, which is to say, Sprachlichkeit.> The theology 
that Gadamer analogizes when he talks about the concept of representation 
is not just the logical impertinence of Trinitarianism in insisting on the 
identity of the one word with the unfolding text of salvation history but also 
the fact that the second and third person are in no way inferior to the first. 

To get at the structure of the relation between idea and its represen- 
tation, Gadamer appeals, in a long and important footnote in Truth and 
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Method, to an idea that emerged in ancient Roman law under the influence 
of Christian theology, where the representational role of God’s Word car- 
ried the entire weight of the mystery of spiritual identity on its shoulders.”° 
In Christology, the Logos is simultaneously an emissary of God’s will as his 
only Son, an expression of his being, and his identity without loss. This 
paradigm filters down into legal thought. In the Roman law courts, a legal 
representative could serve as a proxy for a person unable to be present—a 
child for instance—and this representation of personhood had the full force 
of law. In the process of adjudication within the courtroom, the role of the 
original and the delegate (“agent”) is reversed, since the person being rep- 
resented is utterly dependent on the autonomous judgment and speech of 
the legal representative. 

An analogous relationship develops in the Renaissance with the cul- 
tural function of the official portrait, where the role of the ruler’s agency 
is reversed: “When he shows himself, he must fulfill the expectations that 
his picture arouses.”’’ The portrait does a lot of public work—creating, sus- 
taining, and repairing the ruler’s public identity, the source of his power 
and authority—so that he must now live up to his image. What he does in 
his rule is to fulfill, backfill, refill the image he has created. The dynamic 
that is at work in this play of forces is what Gadamer describes as “das 
Sein einen Zuwachs an Bildhaftigkeit,” which might be translated loosely as 
“the growth of being through discursive formation.”** The material world 
of signs and meanings is a reduplicative, interanimated, reciprocal process 
in which meaning has no strict point of origin outside of the process and in 
fact moves toward its own being, reversing both the temporal logic and the 
direction of adequation—“to be for the first time fully what it is.” 

Historically, it is not Neoplatonism proper, but Neoplatonism trans- 
formed by Christology that yields the conceptual theory of hermeneutic 
recognition at work in the portrait. The Greek fathers “regarded the incar- 
nation of God as a fundamental acknowledgment of the worth of visible 
appearance, and thus they legitimated works of art.”*° Christology, in the 
way that it works out the relationship between idea and embodiment on 
the model of the incarnation, provides a theoretical counter to essential- 
ism. The economic procession brings the relation of form and matter closer 
together than previous historical paradigms, and the appropriation of Trini- 
tarianism by German philosophy follows from this relation. The point won 
for a theory of language is that this analogy flips the conventional relation 
of sign and signifier on its head. 
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The representative, the portrait, the linguistic expression are not the 
reflection of some original meaning, but a constituting pole of living mean- 
ing. In a sense, the relation works backwards, from Darstellung to Dargestellte, 
Bild to Urbild, appearance to meaning: 


The way the ruler, the statesman, the hero shows and presents himself— 
this is brought to presentation in the picture. What does this mean? Not 
that the person represented acquires a new, more authentic mode of 
appearance through the picture. Rather, it is the other way around: it is 
because the ruler, the statesman, or the hero must show and present him- 
self to his followers, because he must represent, that the picture acquires 
its own reality.*! 


The ontological structure of representation is processive, which means it 
oscillates back and forth between “copy” and “original.” These terms (copy/ 
original) have lost their conventional meaning in the course of the analysis 
or, rather, have become inadequate, since it is only in the (re)presentation 
that the thing in itself comes to be. To say “Das Bild ist ein Seinsvorgang” 
means not only that the image is a process, which is radical enough on its 
own, but that being is a process, since the idea of the person represented is 
caught up in the act of representation.” This theory of representation, a the- 
ory that I think it is fair to say, in the discourses of linguistics or philosophy 
of language or aesthetics, is genuinely revolutionary, borrows from patristic 
theology to stand conventional thinking about language on its head. 


CONCLUSION 


Whenever you suspect you are hearing oversimplified versions of Gadamer’s 
theory of hermeneutic understanding, you have only to recall his depen- 
dence on Augustine’s Trinitarian thought to be reminded of the radicality 
behind it. Just as Augustinian inwardness is not a retreat from the world 
but a middle passage between immanence and transcendence, so herme- 
neutics navigates between essentialism and nominalism toward a restless 
dialectic of phenomenal meaning. Just as the insufficiency of language in 
Augustine is not a refrain of the topos of the ineffable but an incitement 
to ask always more, so hermeneutic dialogue sees determinate meaning per- 
petually withdrawing to a far horizon. When Augustine models human tem- 
porality on the procession of the Trinity, he shows hermeneutics how the 
circle of meaning is to be ontologized and how its effects work backward and 
forward, the world fulfilling the meaning of the word, the word filling with 
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the meaning of the world (Wechselwirkungen). Indeed, Augustine transcends 
hermeneutics as he continues to address those who desire to understand 
what it means to hear and to speak and to understand what a word is. 
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SELF-IDENTITY AND TIME 


Algis Mickanas 


Numerous thinkers have suggested that if we could understand time, we 
would understand everything, and in numerous metaphors time is given 
the awesome power to rule over the destinies of all things, humans and 
divinities. Whether recognized explicitly or lived tacitly, time is an a priori 
condition of continuity, disruption, and transformation of events across the 
vast reaches of galaxies and their emergence and demise. Different civiliza- 
tions offer different interpretations of time, from cyclical through linear 
all the way to relative, but the question that remains unanswered is how 
humans can access time in awareness. After all, we can have some consensus 
concerning the ways we come to know things and their characteristics, but 
time is not a thing to be discovered by sending an expedition to the North 
Pole or to Mars. And yet we speak of it as if it were an obvious presence. This 
very obviousness shocked Augustine when he began to reflect upon it and 
found it to be totally obscure, if not nigh mysterious, specifically in light of 
his new discovery of the metaphysics of Being as articulated by others before 
him, including the great classical thinkers such as Plato and Aristotle, who 
pondered the issue of time (as change) and its connection to the problem of 
nonbeing—does time really exist? 

Despite the ambiguity of the issue, it is Augustine who found the ques- 
tion of nothing and time-change to be intimately connected with the ques- 
tion of Being—although in specifically metaphysical terms, expressed in a 
personalized tribal metaphor as God. The task of this essay is to explicate 
why time, for Augustine, is “located” in the soul and, later, why time aware- 
ness, for Husserl, constitutes the basic problematic of transcendental sub- 
jectivity without the question of Being. Both men offer a transcendental 
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debate of the issue of and a quest for “ultimate awareness” that allows any 
variant of speculative metaphysics and their cultural (tribal-divine) expres- 
sions to make sense. While there are numerous texts of Augustine’s and 
Husserl’s time analyses—and indeed numerous controversies—in this essay 
such controversies shall be set aside, since the issue is with Being and time, 
or, to speak with the major figure Eugen Fink, who has articulated the phil- 
osophical issue of Being and time, as Being and world-cosmos.! 

In this sense the Augustinian issue of Being is related to the changing 
world, such that the latter is perched on the edge of “nonbeing.” As a matter 
of historical hermeneutic, the Augustinian discussion of Being in relation- 
ship to time and nothing frames the problematic of Heidegger’s under- 
standing of human existence as exposed to nothingness, nonbeing, because 
of human temporality. Sartre is not far behind, arguing that future, as our 
projects toward possibilities, is nothing—that is, time awareness is equated 
with nonbeing. While in this essay Augustine’s and Husserl’s theses will 
be preeminent, they frame the most fundamental philosophical questions. 
One such question, on which this essay will focus, is the “selfidentity” and 
continuity of the subject, soul, or self. This question is urgent in light of the 
various trends of “thought” concerning the deconstruction of presence, and 
thus identity, and of the death of the subject and author, all premised on a 
silent assumption of the passage of time. Augustine’s struggle with the issue 
of time is coextensive with the quest to understand the soul’s continuity 
and self-identity, while Husserl’s “investigations” of self-identity lead to the 
problematic of Self and Ego. 


THE AMBIGUITY OF SOUL 


In the context of so many explications and interpretations of Augustine’s 
treatment of time, this essay will focus first on the reason for time’s “loca- 
tion” in the soul. And the reason is precisely the ontological status of 
changing cosmos with respect to Being, status of Being and beings, and 
the status of soul that is between them. The soul may turn to Being and 
grow or remain among beings and diminish (magis esse and minus esse). If 
the soul reaches out toward Being, it becomes stable or permanent, espe- 
cially when it obtains Being, and if it turns away from Being it becomes 
less, leads toward nothingness, and even becomes “nihilated” (tendere ad 
nihilum, inanescere). Using his accepted personalized tribal imagery for the 
understanding of Being, he suggests that the soul, wherein resides time, is a 
place of decision to move either to Being or nothing. A person who selects 
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terrestrial pleasures, material or bodily happiness, the taste of sensuality, 
will to dominate, and curiosity selects also the nihilation, as expressed in 
the turn toward the changing and impermanent world, toward nothing. In 
contrast, a person who turns to edification or, more appropriately to the 
focus of this essay, solidification and constancy of the self, decides to turn 
toward Being. When the soul turns toward what is less than Being, it turns 
toward the nothingness of the created universe. 

Although numerous texts point out that Augustine turned to philoso- 
phy, and above all to the philosophy of Plato—indeed calling Platonic doc- 
trine the only perfectly true philosophy—and thus in it discovering “another 
world” distinct from the world of senses, a world of perfection of Being, it 
would not be true to say that he engaged the entirety of this philosophy, 
since Plato’s was not a quest for Being, as a primary concern, but a quest to 
discover and articulate the basic gene that lends intelligibility to all things, 
forms, and beings: these gene are permanence/change, same/difference, and 
finally being, but without giving being any preeminence to the latter over 
the other gene. But Augustine, lending priority to stability, attaches that 
quality as a primary characteristic of Being. In this sense, by adhering to 
temporal things, which are carried away toward extinction or nothingness, 
the soul is mistaken about its wanting to be (esse uelle). It can have Being 
only if it accepts its true status as turning to what is absolutely stable—the 
Abrahamic divinity. While the “Platonic books” are a catalyst for an entry 
into the realm of “changeless Being,” such a Being had to be personalized 
to satisfy Augustine’s search for an eternal rest, stability, and permanence 
of his soul. 


Let my soul praise thee for all these beauties, oh God, you their creator, 
but let it not allow the corporeal senses to attach it to them by the trap of 
love. For they go where they have always gone, toward nothingness . . . for 
the created beings are not stable, they slip away. . . . Entrust Truth with all 
that you hold from it and you will lose nothing . . . all that was unsteady 
in you will be restored, renewed, closely unified and will no longer drag 
you toward the bottom but will remain stable with you next to God who 
always remains stable.’ 


This divinity alone truly is. No arguments will be introduced as to the 
ontological status of things—are they nothing? It is not clear whether Augus- 
tine claimed that things come and pass into nothing or whether materiality 
itself remains. The only relevance for their immediacy to nothing is their 
contingency, corruptibility, and above all mutability: they come and pass 
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and as a result are less than the immutable, eternal Being. If materiality con- 
tinues, then the question of things coming and passing is the question of 
time and thus of its ontological status: Does it have any, even if lesser being 
than Being itself, or is it the very threat that not having any claim to being is 
the ground of coming and passing of things—their nihilation? 

A brief consideration is in order of the way that the soul—as spiritual 
creation—can continue to be even if it has not initiated its tendency toward 
Being and thus remains only as tendency toward the things of this world 
(i.e., does not know Being). After all, if the soul tends toward the corrupt- 
ible, does it not end in passing away as all mutable things do? The tendency 
toward the immutable Being, who created the soul, means that it is eternal 
too and hence cannot be corrupted—unless the soul is divided in two. But a 
spiritual being cannot be divided; it is not made of parts. Since with Augus- 
tine the issue is raised in the context of speculative metaphysics, expressed 
in the imagery of stories of one tribe, then a legitimate question concerns 
the status of the being of the soul of those who were completely immersed 
in this corruptible world, themselves completely corrupted, having never 
heard of the stories of some eternal Being-God—did their souls vanish, or 
is it the case that they escaped time and continue to be? Augustine suggests 
that a soul cannot be completely bereft of its form without ceasing to be a 
soul, and hence what a soul is can never become anything else, even disap- 
pear.’ But more importantly, Augustine introduces a factor—the “wanting to 
be” that will “reveal” what is the soul’s ultimate quest and what comprises 
immortality. The limit of this promise is reached when one chooses death 
over life, thinking that one will annihilate oneself and reach nothing. For 
Augustine, the image of complete destruction is only a surface manifesta- 
tion of the natural tendency toward rest, toward permanence, toward an 
increase in being.* 

As was noted above, there is, in the soul, a tendency either to diminish 
in being, manifested in the attachment to fleeting, contingent, and mutable 
things, or to increase in being in the attachment to wisdom and ultimate 
truth that is one with Being. To be one with Being is total rest, permanence, 
immutability. Thus the person who is unhappy with the attachment to all 
the shifting panorama of this world and wants to be free from it is, unbe- 
knownst to him, making a choice for eternal happiness with the perma- 
nent presence of Being and reaching for the soul’s immutability. Augustine 
insists on the point of the will to stability as a will to be and finally to be 
with Being. Man is infinitely superior to the rest of creation because he 
wants to be, and thus even the wanting for the changing things is a wanting 
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to be—even if in a lesser way. But the more a human yearns for Being, the 
more he or she yearns for eternal life; this yearning allows one not to tie one- 
self to temporal possessions, for before existing, they are not; by existing, they 
pass; and once they have passed, they will no longer be. Thus when they are 
to come, they are not yet, when they have passed, they no longer are. How 
can one make something remain which only begins to be in order not to 
be? To love what passes makes one scattered, while to love what remains will 
lead to strength, stability, and possession of Being. Thus, willing to be in 
the fullest way is also a willing to be edified by what is supreme and eternal, 
and, in the final analysis, only the latter will prevent the human from being 
dragged by the inferior things toward the fall into nothingness.’ 

There is, nonetheless, a major ambiguity concerning the concept of the 
soul and its relationship to Being and nothing. Augustine accepts the fable 
that, at first, man was participating in his creator’s essence and lived in total 
and eternal happiness. But then there was a “fall” as a “choice” for lesser, 
inferior being. A fall toward nonbeing is what defines the body, and resul- 
tantly the soul is led toward nothingness. But the bodily world cannot be 
denied—after all, it is created and must exist as an image of the creator, and 
thus, to save the day, Augustine pronounces that 


the soul, which, by voluntary distancing, separates from Him who has 
made it, in whose essence it used to find its joy, and which wants to find 
its joy in bodies, contrary to God’s law, which has made it superior to 
them; this soul turns toward nothingness. What is significant, at this level, 
is that at the center of the soul is will, and the will wants what is eternal, 
but it seeks the eternal in nothing. That is the sin, not that the body per 
se is nothingness.° 

How does one account for this turning toward nothingness? If the soul 
seeks what its essence requires, then the turning toward the contingent 
world must be a matter of mistake—the soul thinks that in this world it will 
find fulfillment. In this sense, it wills in accordance with its essence but is 
mistaken as to what will fulfill the requirements of this essence. The soul 
seeks constancy and eternity but does not find it in this world. This implies 
that humans remain with their ontological “hunger” for eternity as being 
with Being but fail by making a wrong choice. But such a choice is more 
than a falling toward nothingness; the soul fell in love with its own powers 
and thus went far from Being and failed to remain with itself. This is to say 
it pushed away and outside of itself; it begins to love the world, to love what 
is subjected to time. At this level appears an intimation of the soul’s splitting 
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from itself into externality, into being other than itself, of forgetting itself 
and, yet, attempting to remain, by the creator’s grace, a continuous essence 
as soul. Yet the soul keeps diminishing by becoming “not itself,” by becom- 
ing the other than itself. The question is, how is this possible if the soul 
continues to be and yet shifts toward nothing, toward a complete otherness 
than itself? To come closer to nothingness is to participate in “the other 


life,” the life of this world. 


CONTINGENCY AND SOUL 


Augustine must, finally, confront “this world” that is contingent and muta- 
ble and, finally, answer the riddle that allows him to constantly appeal to 
nonbeing, to nihilation, and he is compelled to secure the soul’s essence 
against the time of this world. The securing requires recognition that the 
soul was not “with itself,” that it was “scattered” among the sensuous “joys” 
of this world, that it was scattered in the world’s time. The latter, nonethe- 
less, is what comprises the ground for the possibility of nonbeing and the 
ambiguity that allows the soul to make a mistake in choosing the “things” 
of this world. It is Husserl, as will be evident subsequently, who attempts 
to account for the possibility of the “scattering” of the self and the way the 
latter can be one with what has been scattered. Augustine’s concern with 
time is well justified, since it compels him to ask about time with respect to 
the very core of the soul’s self-recognition and the threat to its continuity as 
self-identical. Since Augustine places the entire burden on the soul as being 
between the immutability of Being and the mutability and tendency toward 
nonbeing of this world, and since by essence the soul “wants to be,” then it is 
precisely the “temporality” of this world that subtends the problem of nonbe- 
ing. This problematic, explicated by Augustine in terms of the soul’s being 
with its own essence, being self-identical, is what led Husserl to offer minute 
analyses of the problematic of self-identity of the transcendental subject. 
This is the justification for introducing Husserl insofar as he was “dra- 
matically” cognizant of the possibility or impossibility of maintaining a 
coherent, continuous, and identical subject across the subject’s selftempo- 
ralizations—without dissipating into an ontological past. And here appears 
the problem of the ontological status of the being of time. Does it have 
being as “something,” or is it precisely that it shows up without offering 
any “characteristic” that would be equivalent to any properties ascribed to 
things? This is to say, if things have being, have recognizable characteristics, 
even if contingent and passing, then can time, which has no characteristics, 
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have being? To deal with this question, it is necessary to address it in terms 
of Augustine’s “location” of time in the soul and why such a location not 
only does not destroy the soul but even secures its permanence against the 
ontological time. 

The answer to this question is offered in terms of soul’s confrontation 
with itself and its immediate efforts to remain itself: “And in my memory 
too I meet myself—I recall myself, what I have done, when and where and in 
what state of mind I was when I did it.”’ Indeed, the moment of memory, 
as meeting oneself, is crucial to Augustine because the very essence of think- 
ing is the principle of the soul and because the very ambiguity of the soul 
is its selfunderstanding. As he states, “In fact I cannot grasp all that I am. 
Thus the mind is not large enough to contain itself.” The grasping of self 
leads Augustine to the question of memory and to its ambiguity of having 
either an image or the things: “In memory are all such things as we have 
learned of the liberal sciences and have not forgotten . . . and of these I have 
not the images but the things themselves. For what grammar is or the art 
of disputation, how many kinds of questions there are—whatever I know of 
such matters is in my memory, not as though I have retained the image and 
left the thing outside.”° His explication of the “thing” is an effort to account 
for both memory and the presence of the remembered thing and not its 
image. This “uncertainty” between the thing as “being outside” and the 
image in memory evokes a question whether what humans remember is still 
present in memory or is an image, a representation, of what has passed and 
vanished. It is clear that, in either case, it is impossible to remove memory, 
because without memory the question of image or representation would not 
arise, and neither would there be thought. The very thought about oneself is 
the history of oneself and thus the condition for his analyses of these issues 
in Confessions—the latter is a partial history and thought of Augustine. 

In one sense, thinking and thought are connected not only to memory 
but also to the soul’s time. After all, to have any thought about oneself is 
both to have a presence of thinking and to have thought, the thinking soul 
and the thought about itself at which the thinking “arrives.” But if it arrives, 
then it arrives from some distance, in temporal case it could be from the 
past or the future. As pointed out above, everything in this world comes and 
passes, is contingent, impermanent, and in principle temporal, and apart 
from the divine magic that does not allow things to disappear completely, 
everything would pass into nothing. Thus, what remains of the past must 
be in the soul, and what is not yet must also depend on soul’s ability to 
“expect” something to come. This is where the fundamental issue begins as 
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to the way that things remain in the soul after their passing toward nothing. 
At this juncture, the ontological time is “transcended” by the soul’s aware- 
ness of time that is not affected by the world. Augustine, and more recent 
commentators, place emphasis on “memory,” specifically as it relates to the 
presence of itself to itself. As was cited above, memory is where one stores 
images, the entire life of experience and thought; some can be recalled on 
demand with ease and without any confusion in their order, while oth- 
ers are lost. The interior space of the soul is vast, such that in silence and 
darkness one would see light and taste honey. In memory, the sky, sea, and 
land are available, and there I also meet myself. Indeed, the self is itself 
the memory. As Greta Austin suggests, we know ourselves by remembering. 
Memory guarantees our continuity and hence it precludes our dissolution 
into the unrecoupable past.® This is stated more emphatically by James J. 
O’Donnell, to whom memory, which is in some sense the self, is the place 
in which the self experiences itself. Memory is not only a storage place of 
images; it is a passive faculty on which intellect and will exercise their forces. 
It is the locus of the self, the force that links present with past and gives 
identity. We cannot be ourselves without the house of memory. Mind, con- 
scious of itself in the present moment, does not quite exist—because to be 
conscious is to be conscious in memory and not really in the present." 

While such proclamations are part of Augustine’s and his interpreters’ 
positions, they pose philosophical issues that cannot be avoided—issues that 
must be closely explicated to find a tentative resolution to the perplexing 
questions of the constant naming of things and this world as moving toward 
nothing, of placing self-awareness in memory, and finally of time. No doubt, 
it might seem that naming “memory” is equivalent to past time, but under 
closer scrutiny that does not seem to be the case, specifically when the dis- 
cussion and interpretations focus on the contents given in the soul and 
memory. The “location” of time in the soul does not mean that the soul 
itself is ontologically temporal; after all, Augustine is not willing to place 
the soul on the brink of extinction—even in cases when the soul has never 
encountered the absolutely immutable and eternal Being. Indeed, if the self 
is continuing as memory, then selfidentity can be prolonged indefinitely 
and the threat of nihil avoided. In this sense, time is “covered over.” 

While this extension of the self beyond the present is interesting, there 
is an ontological question concerning the ambiguity that appears with the 
distinction between things as such and their images: which are present in 
memory? Augustine seems to maintain that memory contains the things 
and not their images, and it even contains the self. Thus the question is 
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whether anything passes if it is still present in the soul—and indeed at pres- 
ent. There is nothing to suggest that what is in the memory is in a temporal 
past, specifically if the things are given in memory as they are themselves. 
This is counter to the ontological claim that things—trees, animals, flow- 
ers, and sundry others—come into being and pass; after all, it would be 
strange to say that the presently perceived tree, while it is passing, remains 
in memory as if it were given in perception. The tree must pass into past 
and vanish, providing an opening for the other option—where memory does 
not contain the things as they are, but rather their images. If this is the case, 
then the images are present in memory and must be present to the soul at 
present. This means that the images do not indicate any other temporal 
status apart from being present as images of... . Whatever the “of” suggests 
does not yet have any temporal clues: someone may have an image of his 
mother but not suggest any presence of time, and yet as soon as he says the 
image is of my mother the way she was eleven years ago, he discloses the pres- 
ence of a distance between the image and mother—a distance that has no 
characteristics of anything, no ontological status. This sudden opening of 
the distance, indicating that the mother is gone and only the present image 
of her remains, allows for the difference between the soul’s “time” and the 
nihilating ontological time. 

As immutable, in what way does the soul maintain its self-identity and 
continuity? It was noted above that the self is memory, that the self finds 
itself in memory, and that the self does not quite exist in the present, and 
to be conscious of itself is to be in memory. As good as this sounds, the 
underlying logic is the presence of the present and the shifting away from 
it. To say that the self is not quite “at the present” is both to accept it and 
to maintain that there is a movement away from it—into memory. The self 
must recognize itself at present and as no longer at present, and this “no 
longer” at present is a temporal distance that is immediately bridged by the 
identity between the present self and its being the same in memory. The 
sameness is a guarantee that the self is permanent and that the memories of 
what the self was, did, and thought are all present as belonging to the same 
self. Thus the threat of nihilation present with ontological time, if time 
were instead to appear as the dimension without the characteristics of any- 
thing, would be covered over and abolished. Indeed, strictly speaking, the 
soul avoids time altogether: the soul cannot see “images” of time because 
time has no visible or audible characteristics, even if Augustine points to the 
phenomenon of speaking about the future and about the past. His language is 
ambiguous since, according to him, those who speak of the future or the past 
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must see them in some way, since one can only see what is. Whatever is seen 
of the past and the future in the soul assumes some kind of being of the seen 
because something that is not simply cannot be seen, even in the soul: what we 
see about the past and foresee about the future must in some way be. 

Thus Augustine finally asks the decisive question: if the something seen 
in the past and the something foreseen in the future are, then I wish to know 
where they are. At first, the question deals with the place of the something fore- 
seen in the future or recalled from the past. It must be pointed out that Augus- 
tine does not make a sharp distinction between the something of the future 
and the future and the something of the past and the past. This means that in 
the soul they cannot be as past and future since the things of the world come 
and pass into past and thus no longer are: they must, then, have a presence in 
the soul without coming and passing, and the presence is the images of what 
is to come and what has passed. What remains are their images, including the 
images of what is expected, and thus planning and deliberation concerning 
the coming activities. This suggests that deliberation is present in the soul and 
that what is being deliberated is equally present, not as a specific ontological 
“now,” but as the soul’s continuous identity with itself. After all, the expected 
things are not yet, and thus the future does not exist—it is nothing, while the 
images in the soul of what is expected are not affected by the nonbeing of the 
future; there is only the presence of the soul that escapes the coming and pass- 
ing of things and the condition of this coming and passing—time, that is, the 
nihilating, uncanny dimension. 

The “where is time” question has taken on a very different meaning. The 
ontological question of time and its being is circumvented in favor of a time 
awareness in the soul that is different from the ontological problem. Despite 
the claims that it is not the image but the thing that is contained in memory, it 
is now obvious that it is the image, distinct from the thing, that remains and is 
equally a guarantee of the soul’s presence to itself in expectation and in mem- 
ory. On this account, the soul contains not the nihilating ontological time but 
its own self-identical continuity through both expectations and memory. 

Augustine makes a distinction between two kinds of future to which we 
relate in expectation. One is future events of nature—the sunset that we can 
predict by the laws of nature and past experience. But when we deal with our 
own activities and preplanning, we cannot base our notion of the future on 
the law of causality or past experience since we are not confronting our experi- 
ence of the future, such as a sunset. Hence we introduce things into our delib- 
eration as present images that are distinct from the expected thing. In this way, 
we do not have a future but the images that are present in the soul. 
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Augustine stresses that whatever is seen as present in the soul is. But what- 
ever is present is not future. How then can we speak of the future? When we 
preview the future, we do not perceive it as present, since it is not present but 
future; we only see the causes or signs of the future (causa vel signa) which are 
present. On the basis of such causes and signs, we grasp the future, while such 
causes and signs are given to perception at the present. And the images in the 
soul at the present constitute the basis for a prevision of the future. Here we 
must differentiate between the perceptually given causes and signs at the pres- 
ent of the future and the images or representations in the soul at the present 
of the future. The causes and signs are “outside,” while the representations 
are in the soul. The perception of the dawn is the external ground for our 
imagination of the sunset. The dawn and the image of the sunset are present, 
while the sunset, to which the dawn points and which is an image, is present 
as an aspect of the soul. The images of an expected something are present in 
the soul and, as images, represent something, but strictly speaking they do not 
represent time, whether it is future or past; after all, neither can be present as 
an image since neither has any characteristics. In this sense, the soul has no 
time, and its continuity and selfidentity cannot undergo temporal changes. 
Hence, the talk of things coming and passing toward nothing is an ontologi- 
cal question of time as the final dissolver of things—the ultimate threat that is 
avoided only by dint of the soul’s continuity through its identity with images 
“as expectations” or images that are “recalled.” Indeed, the continuity of soul 
as selfidentical is embellished by an addition of the “wanting to be,” which 
is identical not only to continuity but also to final rest, to stability, and to 
immutability. It seems, then, that the soul, in principle, is not in danger of 
dissolution—even if it gets “scattered”—but would be in danger only if it were 
totally part of the ontological, allnihilating, time. Having gone through vari- 
ous efforts to explicate ontological time, Augustine ends up encasing the soul 
into its own “time” that is different from this mutable, contingent, and ulti- 
mately temporal world. 

The “torturous” analysis reveals, finally, the presence of the soul that has 
no location in the ontological time that threatens everything with nihilation. 
The language of expectation and memory as premised on time is indicative of 
the soul’s self-identity and presence beyond any ontological “present.” After 
all, what is expected of the future in the image and what is remembered of 
the past, retained as images, are given as presence, allowing the soul to main- 
tain its permanence, its “rest” or immutability. Thus, the mentioned claim 
that the soul is in excess of itself makes sense. Because of the kind of “time 
in the soul,” the soul has its immeasurable presence. It can be said that the 
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“activity” of the soul in expectations and memories is a way of maintaining its 
identity and permanence. Hence the soul’s essence is the maintaining of its 
permanent selfidentity, despite the threatening question of the ontological 
status of time—most likely being the presence of nothing. If the soul is “active,” 
including deliberative activity, the question must be raised whether various 
activities of the “self” can maintain its selfidentity. Following the impetus of 
Augustine’s quest to wrestle with the ontological question of time and ending 
with the soul’s selfawareness in terms of its own presence to itself by way of 
expectations and memories, Husserl raises the question of the “transcendental 
disclosure” of time awareness, specifically in the context of self-identity. 


TRANSCENDENTAL SELF-AWARENESS AND TIME 


Husserl’s phenomenological method is by now well known, even if contro- 
versial, and need not be repeated one more time. At the outset of his lectures 
on time, Husserl delimits the appropriate sphere of temporal phenomena 
by the complete exclusion of every assumption, stipulation, and conviction 
with respect to objective time (the total exclusion of all transcending—inter- 
nal and external—presuppositions concerning what exists). For Husserl, a 
rigorous phenomenological analysis of time begins not with the “awareness 
of time” but with the description of time awareness. His phenomenology of 
internal time consciousness is thus the exhibition of immanent time as the 
flow of consciousness, not the time of the experienced world. Immanence 
or internal time consciousness is not the same as Augustinian notions of 
soul, since for Husserl, soul is one of the worldly, existing objects that tran- 
scends consciousness and is thus bracketed with the rest of existing things 
of the world. 

Given this methodological decision that distinguishes his investigations 
of time awareness, Husserl insists that time, as it is immediately given, is 
“lived” or a “living” present. The latter cannot be bracketed without a con- 
tradiction and thus must comprise a point of departure. This departure is 
best explicated by Klaus Held.” The living present manifests two fundamen- 
tal moments: the flowing and the static. While enacting the flow, the self 
is confronted with the missing aspect—the permanent. The permanent is 
excluded from, and yet is referred to by, the flow. While flowing, the self is 
engaged in countering a stasis. However, while the self assumes a position 
of permanence, it is referred to a flow. The standing forever battles the 
flux. While being exclusive, neither can be given without the other. They 
are mutually referent. What is at issue in the quest for self and its identity 
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with respect to time awareness is the access to these two moments of the 
living present and their most diverse relationships. It is to be noted that the 
relationship between permanence and flux is never given in its purity; it is 
always mediated by symbolic designs of a given culture, including Augus- 
tine’s notion of soul. Thus in the questions concerning self and ego, those 
two terms will comprise symbolic tandems of the two basic facets of the 
living present. 

First, there is the problem of the primordial, passive stream, the “Hera- 
clitean flow” as fundamental domain of awareness, for whose constitutive 
moments we lack names; there is nothing found in the flow that would be 
an objective identity. Names, after all, apply only to the constituted identi- 
ties, to objectified sense units.’ Such units, such identities, rudimentary 
components of reference, are discovered only in reflection that traces some- 
thing constituted in the flux, such as an identity of a color, a sound, a trace 
of smell, a number, or an ego. All may find themselves and be seen as identi- 
cal or constant in the flow. They are apparent as stasis moments. Does an 
ego, at this level of awareness, also appear in the flow as selfsame or identi- 
cal? A note of caution must be added: the self that symbolizes the enactment 
of the flow does not encounter the permanent ego by reflection but by the 
very composition of the flow that immediately calls up its mutual and yet 
exclusive referent—the stasis. At this level, the moment of stasis can only be 
constituted as a recognizable act of the self that is flowing away and is given 
a symbolic designation—ego. The ego marks a distance between the acting 
self and its own enactments. In their static identifiability, the latter refer 
to the flux enacted by the self and exhibit a characteristic that is different 
from and exclusive of the self. This context suggests that the self cannot be 
exhausted in the identifiable act that is symbolized as an act of an ego. And 
yet, the ego is present as a reflected self prior to an act of reflection. The self 
recognizes, in the ego, one of its already accomplished acts. The identity of 
the self that enacts the flow is not that of the ego as a stasis—a stasis that can 
be discovered in the flow. In this sense, the self is not reducible to a name- 
able ego or even to a recognizable act of the self.'* The self that constitutes 
the flow is anonymous, and its anonymity cannot be eradicated by reference 
to an ego found in the flux. The problem, thus, emerges concerning the 
access, if any, to the primordially acting self. It was noted that the presence 
of the experienced ego in the flow to the experiencing self reveals a distance 
between them, a distance that is the very condition of such an experience. 
This distance must be understood within the limits of the living present and 
its two self-referring constituents. This present cannot be understood in an 
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ordinary (i.e., ontological or psychological) sense; the present of the self is 
not given on the basis of a presupposed temporal position. A radical reflec- 
tion also excludes the preconception of temporal succession. The present 
of the self, its presence, could be called Urmodal, atemporal, or originary.” 
Any temporal regard requires an identifiable point of reference appearing 
in the flow of awareness. If the ego marks the first identifiable act in the 
flow, then the distance between the self and the ego is equally atemporal. At 
this level of awareness, there are no traces of any memory that would hint 
at temporal locations. 

Temporal locations emerge not with the passive constitution of the flux 
but with an active engagement of the self that, in the first instance, attempts 
to identify itself with the ego. Thus, this very effort positions the ego in 
relation to either something that has been done as an act of the self or some- 
thing that is to be done. Here emerge the overlapping distancing phases 
which provide a ground for subsequent locations of the ego and the dis- 
tinction between acts of memory and expectation. If the flow is structured 
temporally, then the active engagement of the self already takes for granted 
the distance between itself and the ego. This is such that the enactment 
of temporal phases intimates tacitly a rule of selfawareness. This rule can 
be called permanence maintenance. By constituting the temporal phases, 
the self maintains the distance from and the identity of the ego. In turn, 
this suggests that the enactment of the flow, as having temporal phases and 
ego locations, may be seen as sense making. The latter is the first mode of 
awareness that is premised on temporalization, since sense is a basic expres- 
sion of directionality. Experience without directionality lacks sense. In other 
words, temporalization is coextensive with sense making. Regardless of the 
linguistic designation, the originary activity of the self is the source of sense. 
Thus the self is traceable as the endlessly reiterable “this makes sense” and 
is granted in correlation to temporalization that establishes locations in the 
stream of lived awareness. Yet, any reflection on sense making, on the pri- 
mal function of the self, reveals it as a located ego in the context of temporal 
phases. In the very enactment of the flow, the self is traceable as the source 
of the sense of this enactment in an atemporal mode. The ego is different 
and distant from the self. The tracing of the present of the self reveals it to 
be an atemporal presence of sense making in transformation—a transforma- 
tion that is a permanent enactment of sense-making flow—a transformation 
that nonetheless appears as an identifiable ego, in a context of already struc- 
tured atemporal phases. 
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This analysis yields evidence of the life of the self as constant stasis 
in flux. The best that can be attained is its constant self-reference from 
another—from a stream that contains the traces of the original enactment of 
sense. Thus, the insight into the sense of temporal phases (prior to temporal 
loci) and simultaneous reflectivity that reveals the self as an ego leads phe- 
nomenology to experience its ultimate, critical, and apodictic foundation." 
According to this experience, the temporalizing self is grasped as already 
temporalized ego. This is adequate to the extent that we regard the ego in 
the flux of temporal phases as a trace of the self, as enacting the permanent 
sense making that is present in all the differentiations of and locations in 
the flux. 

At this juncture, we encounter the first layer of self that is involved with 
the distancing ego not as a mere sinking away but as a mark of identifiable 
permanence that must be maintained and enhanced. Thus, the first rule 
relating the self and the ego is permanence maintenance. Yet this rule also 
opens the possibility of marking a temporal locus for memory of any object 
and for the sense of otherness. Marking a “temporal” distance from the self, 
the ego is a condition for reflection. At the same time, and despite the gap 
and hence a division, a mutual reference between them ought not to be lost. 
To reflect, the self must refer to the ego in the flow of temporal phases not 
by becoming one with it but by maintaining its permanence. While reflec- 
tive reference is adequate to establish the identity of the ego, it is inadequate 
to provide self-identity of the flux-enacting self. In what sense can the func- 
tioning, the acting, self obtain its identity from the encountered ego as a dis- 
tancing in the flux? Is the just-enacted given as an ego or is the just-enacted 
given merely as an act? If it is given as an ego of a particular act, then the 
currently reflecting and acting self is more than the just enacted ego. The 
former contains all the possibilities of enactment of sense, while the latter is 
exhausted in the act that is attributed to it. But if the just-enacted is an act, 
then it cannot be fully identifiable with the currently acting and reflecting 
self, since the self is reflecting from the just-performed act. Here appears an 
asymmetry between them. Such asymmetry is a condition, both for distanc- 
ing and even for disassociating from the ego. 

While this is a condition for dissociation of the self from an ego, and 
indeed from a variety of egos, it is equally a structural condition for the pos- 
sibility of the self to collapse into an ego and to become dissociated from 
the self. The latter possibility can occur when the currently sense-making 
self is no more than the sense-making act that is flowing away, and in this 
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flow it can be attached either to the self or to the ego. In this sense, an 
equivalence appears between the self and the flowing ego. Even if there is no 
guarantee of their identity, this equivalence constitutes the basic condition 
for surrendering any priority of the self over any specific ego. This condition 
results in the self that is identical to a set of dissociated egos. Such an array 
of egos appears as a normal state of affairs in our social understanding. We 
play different roles in different settings and become the sum of our social 
roles: who we are, thus, depends on our role models. This intimates that the 
self has become ineffective in integrating the various activities and the vari- 
ous egos attached to such activities. This is a place where Augustine would 
recognize the way that the self gets “scattered” and lost, holding on to one, 
then another, and then many other identities that are “other” than the self 
or soul. This mode of self-scattering could be called permanence disruption. 

How can such a scattering be overcome? It appears that the self that 
is reflecting from the ego grasps itself as acting. For the reflecting self, the 
distance between the act being performed and the just-enacted is seen as 
bridged. Reflection experiences unity in separation, identity in difference. 
The reflecting unification with itself, constituting the experience of bridg- 
ing the distance and keeping an identity of itself at the present, is given 
since the self enacts a constant streaming. The possibility of selfreflection 
emerges on the basis of the constancy of streaming, as well as on the basis 
of the streaming constancy of the self as it is traced by the ego. In inner 
reflection, the self has unified itself with the ego and bridged this distance 
in its streaming. This is the originary passive and active constitution where 
the transitory synthetic presencing of the self to its egological traces occurs. 
Thus all inner reflection is selfpresencing of the originary functioning self 
before temporalization. In the transitional synthetic unification of the living 
present, the self connects with itself before this unity is grasped in reflec- 
tion. The preaccomplished presencing of the self in its traces is the self 
actualizable reflectivity of the self with respect to its own egological traces. 
As Gerhard Brand states, it is the functioning of “reflection in inception.” " 

The dynamic of the living present is experienced as atemporal preac- 
complishment of passive and active transitional syntheses that are equiva- 
lent to selfpresencing. Thus, in each recouping reflection, the self of the 
pretemporal living present encounters itself as the streaming, self-temporal- 
izing stasis traced in the ego. There is no self-presence that is not presencing 
and thus self-presencing. In this sense, the self is never a pure self, never 
a pole without a distancing objectivity. The self has itself as an object and 
as a sense of first transcendence, otherness, such that a pure self requires 
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selftranscendence and a self-tracing in the ego. The notion of a self that 
constantly establishes a stream of conscious life is relativized to the extent 
that all direct awareness requires a sense of the other. This sense is the first 
experiential moment that allows us to grasp the world as transcendence, as 
different from the experiencing self. The latter is recognized with a sense of 
otherness within the very composition of the self. The very distancing of the 
ego from the self and their partial unification opens the sense of the ego as 
temporal and worldly and yet as an index to the enactment of the flow of 
the self. 

This state of awareness is explicated as the always and already pregiven 
ground of the history of self.!8 History of the self is located at the level of 
first distancing and breaking out of immediate self and establishment of 
self as other. In other words, the prereflective synthesis as traced with the 
primordial flow of the ego and its constitution of the ground for differentia- 
tion is at the same time a constitution of the history of the self. One must 
note that this history is not yet in time; rather, it is the basic condition that 
allows subsequent locations of activities and other egos. All this is prior to 
any objectified mediation: the self is present to itself in a reflective form 
without becoming objective, without mediation.” But still one can point 
out that this already shows a presence of objectifying distance; the very nam- 
ing of reflection distorts immediacy and assumes a differential field.”° 

The difficulties in the delimitation of the anonymous and atemporal 
life of awareness come to the fore with respect to time. Since all temporal 
designations originate with traditional metaphysics and ontology, they not 
only fail to enlighten but are most misleading. Hence, it is necessary to 
exclude various temporal preconceptions. Both the theoretical (linear and 
psychological) polar cyclical constructs of time ought to be avoided, as well 
as their opposites, eternity and duration. Also, the various spatial and linear 
metaphors and mythical regions are to be bracketed. What is left consists of 
such possibilities as “everywhere and nowhere,” fixed once and for all as “all 
time” or “all temporality,” and “all temporality of the identical being as the 
universality of its past, present, and future.””! Since the term “atemporal” 
seems to be the most neutral and yet encompassing, it has been used to des- 
ignate the living present in this writing. It states a position between eternity 
and time. Atemporality avoids the metaphysical prejudgments concerning 
fixity and the ontological assumptions concerning time. Thus the relation- 
ship between the experience of permanence and flux, or the passive and the 
active, can best be designated as a transition between them. It could best be 
seen as permanence in transition. 
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Permanence in transition is indeed more appropriate for the constitu- 
tion of the ground of self and ego relationship. It offers an access to the sense 
of otherness. All the theoretical constructs of apperception, associative pair- 
ing, appresentation, and empathy assume an a priori sense of alterity. Thus 
the origin of the experience of the sense of the other is already given in the 
atemporal activity of the self. This can be maintained not only on phenom- 
enological but also on logical grounds. Since the self is anonymous to itself 
and its apodictic evidence of itself, it cannot then claim to be more certain 
of itself than of the sense of another. If the self is an anonymous life, then 
it cannot have the slightest power of disposal over itself. In this context, it is 
difficult to say which activities are of the self and which belong to an ego as 
distancing from the self, as the sense of otherness. 

Thus, even at the anonymous level there emerges a first connection between 
a self and an alter ego. This emergence is necessitated by the slippage, the 
stance in transition. The reflective recouping of the self in that transition is 
a direct recognition of itself as other and self. Originary self-constitution of 
a streaming awareness of the anonymous self is coequal with “other consti- 
tution.” Thus the “other functioning” is at this level of anonymity not yet 
distinguishable from selffunctioning. The only difference is the sense of 
self and other and the first- and second-person designation.” These are, of 
course, dependent on linguistic traditions. 

Once again, then, if all temporal attributes are inappropriate in any 
attempt to describe the absolute flow, then it cannot be said of it, as it can of 
an enduring tone, for example, that its phases proceed in a succession. Nor 
can it be said that, if they are not consecutive, then these phases must be 
simultaneous; the absolute flow is the ground of both simultaneity and suc- 
cession. It would not even be accurate to say that a certain phase of the flow 
is actually present and other phases past because this would be to regard 
time-constituting phenomena as objectivities constituted in time. The only 
option for Husserl is to claim that the flow is absolute transcendental sub- 
jectivity that either scatters itself among the numerous acts, named as egos, 
or maintains its permanence in transition. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Augustine explored the problematic of self-identity and continuity of the 
soul by posing the question of the ontological status of the being of time as 
a nihilating threat, and he discovered that the presence of time in the soul 
is not identical with the soul’s time awareness on the grounds of traditional 
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ontology of Being. Husserl thought that he could access time awareness and 
self-identity by excluding the question of Being and could then find that the 
self can become identified with some ego and thus become disrupted and 
scattered without self-identity, disclosing the way that the self is the source 
and continuity of any ego as a transition to otherness and self-identification 
with the otherness. The difference between Augustine and Husserl is this: 
Augustine took one aspect of Plato’s ultimate gene, permanence, and attrib- 
uted it to Being, while leaving change, in the form of time, as a problem of 
nonbeing; Husserl, meanwhile, excluded the question of Being, accepted 
Plato’s permanence/change, and hence never entered the ontological threat 
of time as a possibility of nonbeing. Yet both have demonstrated that the 
continuity and self-identity of the self is not that easily dismissed as the cur- 
rent rage of postmodernism and even deconstruction would want to claim. 
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A TIME To BE Born, A TIME TO DIE 


Saint Augustine’s Confessions and Paul Ricoeur’s 
Time and Narrative 


Andreea Deciu Ritivoi 


Paul Ricoeur’s most sustained engagement with St. Augustine’s Confessions 
appears in the opening chapters of his magisterial three-volume study of 
narrative, Time and Narrative. Published in the mid-1980s, this work con- 
secrated Ricoeur as one of the most important thinkers of the twentieth 
century. Recognition came first in the United States (where he had already 
immigrated), but the book was also well received in France. It consists of an 
original, eclectic mélange of theories and approaches that brings together 
classical and medieval philosophy with German metaphysics, and French 
historiography with Anglo-Saxon logic. The key idea proposed in Time and 
Narrative is that mimetic representation is not limited to the depiction of 
reality in stories but also includes two additional levels: the level of prefigu- 
ration, where our perception of reality fosters particular storytelling tech- 
niques, and the reception of narratives, which comes to create a universe 
in itself that in turn shapes our understanding of reality as well as of other 
stories.! This conception is known as the threefold mimesis, and it repre- 
sents one of Ricoeur’s most innovative contributions to narrative theory. 
Time plays a critical role in this theory, and Augustine is the main source of 
inspiration for Ricoeur’s reflections on time. 

The very title Time and Narrative makes recourse to Augustine seem jus- 
tified, perhaps even predictable, given the enduring fame of the Augustin- 
ian reflections on time. However, Ricoeur’s own conception of time was 
influenced more decisively by another philosopher, Martin Heidegger. 
Was Ricoeur, then, using Augustine somewhat as a foil? The affirmative 
answer I offer to this question is not intended to diminish the significance 
of Augustine’s theory of time for Ricoeur’s philosophy. Rather, I want to 
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trace the way in which a close engagement with Augustinian thought—read 
by Ricoeur in minute detail—takes us beyond Augustine and leads to a per- 
spective on time that not only offers the key to an understanding of one of 
the most important concepts thematized in Ricoeur’s philosophical work, 
mimesis, but also is ultimately important for the conception of language 
that it shapes. 

I begin this essay by situating the theory of time inspired by Augustine 
and developed by Ricoeur in Time and Narrative in the larger context of the 
latter’s attempts to incorporate time into narrative theory. I offer a recon- 
struction of Ricoeur’s analysis of Augustine as it appears in chapter 1 of 
volume 1 of Time and Narrative and is later revisited in chapter 1 of the third 
volume. Next, I look at the way in which Ricoeur reads Augustine against 
Aristotle’s Poetics and how this hermeneutic strategy led him to important 
insights that became the foundation of his model of mimesis, a model that 
moves beyond the idea of the verisimilitude of a narrative text and the realm 
of reference and into incorporating the broad repertoire of actions and 
actors that are intelligible to a particular audience at a given time, as well as 
the ways in which stories can challenge and enrich this repertoire. Finally, I 
conclude that a theory of narrative that incorporates a phenomenology of 
time, as Ricoeur’s does, instead of reducing it to logical sequences of events, 
allows us to understand the cognitive and moral dimensions of narrative far 
beyond what other models allow. 


TIME AND LANGUAGE 


Time and Narrative is, arguably, Ricoeur’s most complex and important work, 
in its implications for communication and language theory. While volume 
1 sets the theoretical foundation by drawing on the issue of historical repre- 
sentation through narratives, volume 2 explores semiotic theories of narra- 
tive, from Vladimir Propp to A. J. Greimas and Claude Bremond, and then 
applies them to analyses of canonical texts in modernist literature, such 
as Virginia Woolfs Mrs. Dalloway, Thomas Mann’s Magic Mountain, and 
Marcel Proust’s Remembrance of Things Past. Finally, volume 3 discusses the 
connections between linguistic representation and lived experience, propos- 
ing a theory of mimesis that stresses the transformative power of language. 
Despite the focus on literature and historiography, Time and Narrative is not 
the work of a literary theorist or a philosopher of history. Rather, Ricoeur’s 
interest in literary works (especially modernist) and historical accounts— 
both narrative enterprises—should be seen as an effort to foreground time 
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in the study of stories against a conceptual vocabulary and research method- 
ology that has backgrounded (or completely obscured) it. 

The attention to the temporal factor in Ricoeur’s study of narrative 
must be understood in the broader context in which it occurs: a critique of 
structuralism. Throughout the work he produced in the 1970s and 1980s, 
Ricoeur tried to integrate a philosophy of language into hermeneutics, thus 
seeking a departure from a structuralist doctrine at pains to purge subjectivity 
from the study of language. The attempt was bold enough, and its success far 
from guaranteed. As Francois Dosse notes, “hermeneutics was criticized . . . 
as running counter to the critical and epistemological concerns of the 
period ... presented as an antiscience, a kind of phrenology of symbols.”? 

Ricoeur’s relationship with the structuralist camp had become particu- 
larly tense after the 1963 publication of his article on Claude Lévi-Strauss 
in the journal Esprit. Ricoeur countered Lévi-Strauss’ general theory of rela- 
tionship as the basis of understanding language and proposed instead that 
we view interpretation as the foundation of linguistic activity. The main 
point of disagreement between Ricoeur and the supporters of structural- 
ism concerns Ferdinand de Saussure’s distinction between language and 
speech—a differentiation that lies at the center of the structuralist enter- 
prise. While Saussure argued that speaking (parole) is only an ephemeral and 
imperfect reflection of the abstract and more systematic level constituted by 
language (langue), Ricoeur asserts the transcendence of language. For him, 
language is defined, first and foremost, by “the intention to say something 
about something,”? to convey meaning. Like Emile Benveniste, Ricoeur sees 
language as inseparable from discourse, emphasizing that usage is what gives 
it substance, thus allowing words to have meaning. 

As a philosophy of language, structuralism was necessarily set up to 
ignore time, because it emphasizes permanence and promotes ahistorical 
abstractions. According to Ricoeur, despite the fact that structuralism, via 
Saussure, distinguishes between a synchronic and a diachronic dimension 
of language—the first dealing with present instantiations of language, the 
second with its historical development—the actual study of structuralism 
privileges the synchronic as “the priority of the state of a language over its 
history.”* As Paul Hopper argues, “structuralism totalizes and de-totalizes 
discourse by viewing texts retrospectively in terms of hierarchical compo- 
nents.” For Hopper, to restore to language “its crucial temporality” amounts 
to a “return to orality” as object of study as well as presumed default setting 
of linguistic structures.°® 
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As a method of analysis, structuralism renders time invisible even when 
applied to the study of stories, the one place where time is most prevalent, or 
where “time becomes human,” as Ricoeur puts it. Narratology, which flour- 
ished in the 1960s as an effort to ground the study of narrative in scientific 
principles, makes no conceptual room for temporality. As Thomas Pavel 
reminds us, one of the most famous approaches in narratology, Greimas’ 
“narrative model, boldly aims at grasping the atemporal essence of narra- 
tive meaning.”’ By reducing narrative to surface-level structural connections 
between events and actants (the term launched by French narratology), nar- 
ratology deliberately avoids an in-depth look at the broader temporal con- 
text in which an event would occur or in which a character would act. Pavel 
credits Peter Brooks—foremost among others and also a significant source of 
influence for Ricoeur, as credited in Time and Narrative—with the reinsertion 
of temporality into the study of narrative in the form of establishing a con- 
nection between the time-bound “forward thrust of stories” and the “drive 
of the unconscious.”® More specifically, for Brooks storytelling is a strategy 
for coping with the temporal condition of existence, with our finitude and 
mortality. We read for the plot, according to Brooks, and, in following a 
story to its end, we remind ourselves that our own lives will end. Narrative 
becomes a way of rehearsing the ultimate experience, death. As one Ricoeur 
critic puts it, “Storytelling is the ultimate safeguard against the threat of 
death and eternity,”’ which both reflect time without extension. 

But one does not have to go back to the heyday of structuralism to 
register complaints about the lack of attention to temporality and the lin- 
guistic and philosophical reasons behind such an omission. Time is not a 
commonly investigated problem in contemporary rhetorical and communi- 
cation theory—exceptions are a less-known essay by Chaim Perelman and L. 
Olbrechts-Tyteca on temporality and the study of argumentation and, more 
recently, essays by Calvin L. Troup and Bryan C. Short. The reason for such 
an omission might be that we tend to take for granted the temporal nature 
of rhetorical acts as contingency based, so much so that we do not bother 
to reflect on it. Similarly, in 2003, J. Hillis Miller pointed out that time has 
long remained insufficiently theorized in literary theory, precisely because 
the intellectual traditions from which the term is inherited tend to render 
it an abstraction that “escapes direct representation.” © For Miller, Ricoeur’s 
discussion of time in Time and Narrative constitutes a “logical investigation,” 
one that focuses “primarily on thematic representations of temporal experi- 
ence in literature, taking the language of these representations more or less 
at face value.” By contrast, Paul de Man illustrates, for Miller, rhetorical 
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investigations that “tend to concern themselves with the means whereby 
figurative language of certain extreme and problematic sorts is used in litera- 
ture to represent that unknowable thing, human temporality.”” 

Indeed, in Time and Narrative Ricoeur is not concerned with how figu- 
rative language represents temporality. But Miller is mistaken in depicting 
him as taking the language of temporal representation at face value. On 
the contrary, his analysis of Augustine is deeply embedded in reflections 
on language use, on common verbal expression that captures our everyday 
experience of time. 

Always sensitive to the style of philosophical discourse, Ricoeur was 
uniquely drawn to the rhetoric of argumentation in Augustine’s reflections 
on time. He comments repeatedly on the Augustinian rhetoric, each time 
emphasizing the aporetic nature of his reflections in a way that suggests, 
more than mere analytical observation, a (theoretically salient) fascination 
with the insolvability of the dilemma in question. Ricoeur was interested in 
the rhetorical features of Augustine’s meditation on time (making frequent 
reference to the aporia at its center) precisely because his own approach to 
temporality is fundamentally a rhetorical one, concerned not so much with 
offering a definition of temporality as with coming to an understanding of 
how time becomes incorporated in language and communication. 

Throughout Time and Narrative, Ricoeur posits a dialectical relation- 
ship between language and the world. As he later explained, his concern 
in this book is to argue that, “given that the sign is not the thing, that the 
sign is in retreat in relation to it, language is constituted marginally, in a 
sense, in relation to experience and becomes for itself a spoken universe.” ? 
The main goal of Ricoeur’s philosophy of language is to escape the meth- 
odological dualism of structuralism: “to think language should be to think 
the unity of that very reality which Saussure has disjoined, the unity of 
language and speech.” 

The question then becomes, how do Augustine’s reflections on time 
support Ricoeur’s anti- (or post-) structuralist agenda? 

One answer is offered by the reception of the first volume of Time and 
Narrative upon its publication in the United States. According to philoso- 
pher of history David Carr’s lengthy critique, the book “reviews, assesses, 
and finally contributes to the debate over whether history is properly 
regarded as a matter of telling stories about the past.”! But to write about 
history requires a sustained engagement with time. Indeed, history and 
time are often used synonymously. At the time Ricoeur published Time and 
Narrative, in the mid-1980s, historiography was in a methodological crisis, 
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pulled between opposite approaches. One approach, which later came to be 
primarily associated with Hayden White’s work, capitalized on its narrative 
dimension and thus insisted on its close resemblance to literary works, but 
it paid little attention to the representation of time in historiographic writ- 
ing. By contrast, there was also an emerging cluster of research methods that 
rejected the narrative dimension of historiographic accounts, citing this as 
a necessary break for a field aspiring to scientific status. Ironically, both of 
these approaches, in vogue in historiographic research at the time, strove 
to eliminate time completely from historical representation. One did so by 
adopting a philosophy of history broadly based on nomothetic (law-gener- 
ating) models, while the other, represented by the French Annales school 
and its main champion, Fernard Braudel, did so by emphasizing economic 
forces (trade exchanges, money, the emergence of particular guilds and trade 
associations) rather than events (famous battles, conquests, and invasions, 
etc.) and characters (kings and army generals). 

In volume 1 of Time and Narrative, Ricoeur offers an extensive critique 
of both these approaches. He devotes considerable effort to countering 
Carl Hempel’s nomothetic, covering-law account—which sought to explain 
historical occurrences through recourse to immutable, logical principles—as 
well as the historiographic method launched by the Annales school—which 
discarded the very notion of a historical “event” and replaced it with the 
so-called longue duree (long duration), extended stretches of time that could 
cover several centuries and for which chronology was no longer important. 
Both the nomothetic approaches and the Annales school eliminated the 
traditional historical categories of character, event, and sequence. By seek- 
ing to reinstate these categories, Ricoeur is not so much falling back on 
a traditional approach to historiography as trying to offer a strategic one 
that allowed him to define history in narrative terms, while also redefining 
narrative itself. As Carr explains, Ricoeur’s conception of narrative centers 
on the notion of plot, “seen as a response to the paradoxes of experienced 
time.” '° In so doing, Ricoeur offers a “poetic response” to the Augustinian 
paradoxes of time." It is a response drawn from the dialogue between the 
Augustinian Confessions and Aristotle’s Poetics and centered on a concept 
of representation that brings together the world of lived experience, lin- 
guistic expression, and the impact of language on experience—how what 
we can say ends up shaping what we experience. This is his conception of 
mimesis as a simultaneous set of three operations: prefiguration, configu- 
ration, and refiguration. It is a conception solidly anchored in time, at all 
three levels. 
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In the next section, I revise the main articulations of the Augustin- 
ian view of time, as they became key components in Ricoeur’s theory of 
mimesis. I address the following question: How is Ricoeur’s conception of 
mimesis a response to the atemporality of the structuralist approach? I offer 
a two-pronged answer: by departing from the structuralist-narratological 
depiction of time as logical sequences of events, via a notion of mimetic rep- 
resentation that situates time, apud Augustine, in the domain of language, 
as well as, apud Heidegger, in the realm of experience. 


AUGUSTINE'S TIME IN RICOEUR’S READING 


Ricoeur’s reading of book 11 of the Confessions is summarized by Calvin 
L. Troup in the introduction to this volume: at stake in this reading is the 
paradox expressed by Augustine in his “cry . . . on the threshold of his 
meditation”:!8 “What, then, is time? I know well enough what it is, provided 
that nobody asks me; but if I am asked what it is and try to explain, I am 
baffled.” A familiar experience defamiliarized once it has been made the 
topic of reflection through language—this is the root of Ricoeur’s interest 
in time. 

The familiar feel of temporality is a consequence of the fact that it 
defines lived experience, while its mysteriousness is a consequence of the 
fact that it also transcends lived experience (in eternity). Ricoeur differenti- 
ates time from eternity at the beginning of his inquiry by pointing out that 
“time becomes human time in a narrative.”*° Although primarily interested 
in human time (by virtue of being concerned with narrative), rather than 
eternity, and interested in the paradoxes created by our need to measure 
time, Ricoeur chooses Augustine as the starting point of his inquiry pre- 
cisely because of this underside of temporality, one that is postponed in his 
analysis but never totally bracketed: time that cannot be measured, eternity. 
As he explains, a “meditation on eternity” is designed to provide an “inten- 
sification of the experience of time.”*! Nevertheless, Ricoeur’s analysis of 
Augustine’s thesis begins by occluding the component of eternity—an “arti- 
fice,” he admits, intended to emphasize the aporetical nature of the Augus- 
tinian meditation on time. 

Likewise, by reading Augustine in conjunction with Aristotle’s theory 
of narrative—a very different text from Augustine’s, both culturally and phil- 
osophically—Ricoeur hopes to emphasize that the key dimension of experi- 
enced, human time is discordance. When time is not taken into account in 
the study of narratives—as is the case in Aristotle’s Poetics—we are left with a 
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conceptual system that stresses coherence and concordance. Where time is 
factored in and becomes the focus of attention—as for Augustine—we are left 
with a constant yearning for concordance stemming out of a sense of being 
overwhelmed by the threat of dispersal. Thus, for Ricoeur, 


each [of these two approaches] engenders the inverted image of the other. 
The Augustinian analysis gives a representation of time in which discor- 
dance never ceases to belie the desire for that concordance that forms 
the very essence of the animus. The Aristotelian analysis, on the other 
hand, establishes the dominance of concordance in the configuration of 
the plot. It is this inverse relationship between concordance and discor- 
dance that seemed to me to constitute the major interest of a confronta- 
tion between the Confessions and the Poetics.” 


The focus on discordance in Augustine’s discussion of time comes from 
the constant probing of the three components of time—past, present, and 
future—and their elusiveness and indeed recalcitrance to anyone who wishes 
to define time through recourse to them. In Ricoeur’s words, “How can 
time exist, if the past is no longer, if the future is not yet, and the present is 
not always?” How can time be measured, if its constant elusiveness defies 
measurement? 

In volume 3 of Time and Narrative, Ricoeur connects Aristotle to “an 
entire cosmological tradition, according to which time surrounds us, envel- 
ops us, and dominates us, without the soul having the power to produce 
it.”” As William Dowling has explained, to think of time in Aristotelian 
terms equates to a radical separation of time from human life: “if humans 
were subtracted from the world, the heavenly bodies would continue to 
travel their celestial round.”” Aristotle approaches the problem of tempo- 
rality by reducing it to a question of space: the distance between celestial 
bodies. Time, for him, represents how long it takes these celestial bodies 
to move. 

By contrast, for Augustine, temporality presents a problem because it is 
approached by a human being struggling to understand it and to understand 
its paradox: time as an entity we measure and yet also one so ineffable that 
to measure it seems impossible. The famous Augustinian solution to this 
paradox is to shift the discussion away from time and onto the subject who 
perceives it. Time, then, is measured not as an autonomous entity but rather 
as the “stretching” of a soul (distentio animi) in the process of remembering, 
perceiving, and expecting—these three mental operations corresponding to 
the past, the present, and the future. The solution is carefully introduced by 
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Augustine and in minute detail reconstructed by Ricoeur. Various scholars 
have offered meticulous presentations of the original Augustinian reflection 
(e.g., Wills, Prager, Clark, Soderling), as well as of the Ricoeurian recon- 
struction (e.g., Kearny, Prager). I rely on their insights as I focus here on only 
the key elements on which this reconstruction rests. First, Augustine moves 
away from anchoring time as a series of moments in the past, the present, 
and the future and rather discusses time as “qualities” that can be past, pres- 
ent, or future. As Ricoeur explains, this shift allows us to “consider as exist- 
ing, not the past and the future as such, but the temporal qualities that can 
exist in the present, without the things of which we speak, when we recount 
them or predict them, still existing or already existing.”*° 

Second, by focusing on temporal qualities that can exist in the present, 
even as they are of things past and yet to come, Augustine can make the past 
and the future part of the present. In Ricoeur’s terms, “By entrusting to 
memory the fate of things past and to expectation that of things to come, we 
can include memory and expectation in an extended and dialectical present 
which itself is none of the terms rejected previously: neither the past, nor 
the future, nor the point like present, nor even the passing of the present.””’ 
And finally, this move also allows Augustine to talk no longer about time 
per se as about psychological faculties that make the experience of time 
possible. Ricoeur sees the significance of this transformation in the follow- 
ing quotation from Augustine: “the present of past things is the memory; 
the present of present things is direct perception; and the present of future 
things is expectation.”’® Thus, time becomes the activity of a mind engaged 
in recollecting, perceiving, and expecting. “It is in my own mind, then, that 
I measure things.””? 

ĮI use the term “activity” as intense engagement in a particular task, 
because, as Ricoeur points out, the defining aspect of the distentio animi 
is that it refers to a mind at work, one that “acts, that is, expects, attends, 
and remembers.” Distention is, according to Ricoeur, “nothing other than 
the shift in the noncoincidence of the three modalities of action.” But it 
is a shift operated by someone, an individual actively engaged in trying to 
understand his or her own experience. The shift pulls apart and parcels out 
an experience that is otherwise continuous and available to the subject all at 
once. For this reason, as Richard Kearny notices, Ricoeur tends to translate 
distentio animi in dramatic terms, as a “tearing apart” or “bursting asun- 
der.”*” This centrifugal force of the soul’s distention is kept in balance by a 
centripetal force, intention: the ability to concentrate on and pay attention 
to a particular perception, a recollection, or an expectation. Distentio marks 
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the domain of discordance, while intentio that of concordance. Because it is 
located in the mind, intentio can no longer be associated with the “now” of a 
particular perception or with the point-like present on which the mind can 
zoom in. Instead, intentio is a tripartite now, equally associable with the past 
and the future. Ricoeur writes: 


It is easy to rewrite each of the three temporal structures of action in terms 
of this three-fold present. The present of the future? Henceforth, that is, 
from now on, I commit myself to doing this tomorrow. . . . The present of 
the past? Now I intend to do that because I just realized that. . . . The pres- 
ent of the present? Now I am doing it, because now I can do it. The actual 
present of doing something bears witness to the potential present of the 
capacity to do something and is constituted as the present of the present.’ 


What Ricoeur discovered in reading Augustine was not a straightfor- 
ward answer to the question that launched the inquiry (What is time?) but 
an account of how time is embedded in a subjective experience. He did 
not find a definition (time is . . .) as much as an explanation of how time 
is part of lived experience. Thus, a shift occurs in Ricoeur’s reading, from 
a phenomenology of time—ultimately unavailable per se in Augustine—to 
a psychological account. Language plays a key role in this shift, insofar as 
Augustine’s wrestling with the experience of time works its way through 
pondering common linguistic usage about time. For Augustine, the quintes- 
sential illustration of how the mind can “stretch” itself to cover past, present, 
and future comes in the case of the recitation of a psalm and, again, involves 
a deep engagement with language. In speaking the words of a psalm, the 
mind can at the same time be aware of the words already uttered, pay atten- 
tion to the ones it is in the process of uttering, and anticipate the ones to 
come. Augustine explains: 


Suppose I am to recite a psalm which I know. Before I begin, my expec- 
tation is directed towards the whole. But when I have begun, the verses 
from it which I take into the past become the object of my memory. The 
life of this act of mine is stretched two ways, into my memory because of 
the words I have already said and into my expectation because of those 
which I am about to say. But my attention is on what is present: by that 
the future is transferred to become the past. As the action advances fur- 
ther and further, the shorter the expectation and the longer the memory, 
until all expectation is consumed, the entire action is finished, and it has 
passed into the memory. What occurs in the psalm as a whole occurs in its 
particular pieces and its individual syllables. The same is true of a longer 
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action in which perhaps the psalm is a part. It is also valid of the entire life 
of an individual person, where all actions are parts of a whole, and of the 
total history of the “sons of men.” 

For Augustine, lived time unfolds in language, in speech even (the reci- 
tation of a psalm). His emphasis on the “whole” that is present in particular 
pieces—be they the recited words and syllables of a psalm or events and epi- 
sodes in a person’s life, or rather lifestory—also reveals a concern with a way 
of experiencing time that is structured and orderly, that brings together and 
forms patterns, rather than flowing randomly. It is this concern with the 
whole that leads to Ricoeur’s definition of emplotment. Ricoeur matches 
the experience of time with the ability to follow a plot, similar to the stretch- 
ing of a mind, in Augustine’s terms, throughout the recitation of a psalm. 
When we follow a plot, as when reciting a psalm, we keep track of the events 
recounted as we anticipate their future developments and consequences. 
In its most basic depiction, this is what a plot is. But in supporting such 
a progression from past events to future ones via something perceived as 
unfolding right now, a story does not merely offer a logical sequence of 
events but relies for this sequence to be perceived as logical on the reader’s 
general orientation to the world and to the events that take place in it. To 
ground the distinction between time as chronology (ordered sequence of 
events) and time as a product of experiencing the way of the world, Ricoeur 
introduces his tripartite notion of mimesis. 


TIME AND THREEFOLD MIMESIS 


Ricoeur’s discussion of narrative represents another illustration of how the 
distentio animi unfolds. If narrative is a series of events ordered in mean- 
ingful sequences marked by a beginning, middle, and end, then to follow a 
narrative requires the ability to remember the beginning as one anticipates 
the end. As Ricoeur puts it later, the function of a narrative plot is to medi- 
ate between the manifold of events and the temporal unity of the story 
recounted, between the disparate components of the action—intentions, 
causes, and chance occurrences—and the sequence of the story.” The plot 
creates coherence where there may be nothing but chaos and arbitrariness, 
turning seemingly meaningless, unconnected developments into important 
units of signification. 

That human time is measurable is especially important for conceptual- 
izing emplotment, since to create a sequence of events requires a chronologi- 
cal perspective that can align one event before or after others. Augustine’s 
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struggle, then, is at heart a narrative concern, comparable to Aristotle’s 
(though so radically different in conclusion). Ricoeur is intrigued by Aris- 
totle’s dismissal of temporality as a strategy to see order and sequence (of 
events) as a logical (rather than purely chronological) problem. In Ricoeur’s 
words, “In his [Aristotle’s] Poetics, the ‘logic’ of emplotment discourages any 
consideration of time, even when it implies concepts such as beginning, 
middle, and end, or when it becomes involved in a discourse about the mag- 
nitude or the length of the plot.”** While the plot of a story can unfold for 
the duration of a character’s lifetime, a year, or even one day, an Aristotelian 
conception of emplotment leaves out the aspect of duration and treats all 
stretches of time—no matter how long or short—the same way, by reducing 
them to chronological sequences of events logically following one another. 

Ricoeur focused on bridging the “cultural abyss that separates the 
Augustinian analysis of time in the Confessions and the Aristotelian analy- 
sis of plot in the Poetics,”*” to develop an understanding of the processes 
involved in shaping our perception of the world and of the stories we tell 
and hear about this world. These are the processes that define mimetic activ- 
ity, and, for him, they position the narrative between what he calls “the pre- 
figuration of the practical field and its refiguration through the reception 
of the work.” To follow a story, according to Ricoeur, requires a practical 
understanding of an entire conceptual network of actions, goals, motives, 
intentions, and agents. Without such a practical understanding of what 
“help, hostility, cooperation, conflict, success, failure, etc.”*? mean, one can- 
not follow a story. This level constitutes mimesis 1. For example, to know that 
a married woman cannot engage in a romantic relationship with another 
man is what affords readers a practical understanding that is crucial to an 
entire literary tradition of stories of adultery and betrayal. At the same time, 
the stories that compose one’s cultural repertoire shape and reshape this 
conceptual network: failure and success get redefined by stories of unlikely 
winners or losers, hostility can acquire a new meaning in a just war or an 
invasion narrative, and an adulteress can become a tragic heroine. The abil- 
ity of stories, once they have been received and understood by an audience, 
to refigure the practical field constitutes Ricoeur’s mimesis3. In between the 
two levels lies the text and its own mimetic dimension as the linguistic repre- 
sentation of particular actions, agents, and events. The plot per se functions 
at the level of mimesis2, and it is “only in the plot that action has a contour, 
a limit ... and a magnitude.”* It is at the level of mimesis2 that we perceive 
certain events as preceding or following others: an unhappy marriage pre- 
ceding adultery or a breakup following betrayal. 
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In Ricoeur’s words, “What counts here [in his theory of mimesis] is the 
way in which every day praxis orders the present of the future, the present 
of the past, and the present of the present in terms of one another.”” But 
how does our experience of time make such ordering possible in the stories 
that compose our cultural repertoires? Ricoeur complains that “Aristotle 
shows no interest in the construction of a time capable of being implicated 
in the constructing of the plot.” The Augustinian answer to this ques- 
tion also leaves him dissatisfied because, according to Ricoeur, there is “no 
pure phenomenology of time in Augustine.”® Ricoeur sees Augustine’s 
view of time as essentially a “psychological thesis” and a rhetorical tour de 
force.*# Ricoeur remains troubled by the lack of a properly phenomenologi- 
cal dimension, and his turn to Heidegger reveals his insistence on the need 
for a phenomenological theory of time: “the properly phenomenological 
originality of the Heideggerian analysis of time—an originality due entirely 
to its anchorage in an ontology of Care—consists in a hierarchization of the 
levels of temporality or rather of temporalization.”* 

Following Heidegger, Ricoeur distinguishes between a time that is 
strictly mechanical and impersonal—the time displayed on a clock or entered 
in a log—and a time predicated on a keen awareness of the world and the 
others in it. It is this second form of temporality—for which he uses the Hei- 
deggerian term “within-time-ness”—that plays out in storytelling and that 
also structures the way we conceive of the social order. Following Heidegger, 
Ricoeur argues that our experience of time is determined by our preoccu- 
pation with particular needs, obligations, desires, hopes, or ambitions: “It 
is because there is a time to do this, a right time and a wrong time that we 
can reckon with time. . . . [A] day is not an abstract measure; it is a magni- 
tude which corresponds to our concern and to the world into which we are 
thrown. The time it measures is that in which it is time to do something (Zeit 
zu), where ‘now’ means ‘now that’; it is the time of labors and days.”*° 

By way of making these abstract notions more palpable, consider, for 
instance, Joan Didion’s recounting in The Year of Magical Thinking of her 
husband’s cardiac arrest: on a winter night, after the couple had just sat 
down to dinner and John Dunne, her husband, had finished his scotch, he 
collapsed and was never to recover. The suddenness of his death left Didion 
struggling with the somber realization befalling so many victims of tragic 
accidents: life changes in an instant. Yet the purpose of the narrative con- 
tained in the memoir is precisely to challenge this popular wisdom and to 
move the reader away from an understanding of temporality as a sequence 
of moments, which can be arbitrary and unexpected, to an understanding 
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of temporality as a meaningful framework of our existence. In the memoir, 
Didion forces herself to remember the events preceding and following the 
cardiac arrest with as much precision as possible, hoping to determine the 
exact moment when her husband’s death had occurred. The moment of 
his demise can be marked impersonally on a medical record upon being 
pronounced dead in the hospital or at the time the paramedics ceased 
their attempts to resuscitate him (since after that he did not have a chance 
to recover). 

Didion struggles to identify the exact time of his death, the “now” when 
she had lost him. But the act of narrating their life together, her husband’s 
medical history, and the anxiety their daughter’s illness caused both of them 
leads Didion to see the particular moment of his death more in connection 
to events that preceded it than as an arbitrary, tragic, unexpected blow. Her 
husband’s death is no longer merely a cardiac arrest but the beginning of 
her widowhood. His time to die is her time to begin a new kind of life, 
marked by loneliness, grief, and anguish. 

As Ricoeur puts it, “It is important, therefore, to see the difference in 
signification that distinguishes the ‘now’ proper to this time of preoccupa- 
tion from ‘now’ in the sense of an abstract instant. The existential now is 
determined by the present of preoccupation, which is a ‘making present,’ 
inseparable from ‘awaiting’ and ‘retaining.’ ”” 

Ricoeur approaches emplotment from a phenomenological perspective 
that marks a significant departure from Aristotle’s conception of plot, with 
its emphasis on concordant discordance established in the logical sequence 
of a before-now-after. Rather than just a moment in a series, for Ricoeur 
“now” is a phenomenological entity, embedded in an experiential under- 
standing of what counts as urgent or timely, belated or premature. Such an 
understanding is shaped by the ability to place occurrences and actors within 
a framework that clearly marks a progression from one event to another and 
ultimately toward a narrative conclusion that is neither deduced nor fully 
predicted but is acceptable given what has come before. The death of Did- 
ion’s husband, as recounted in The Year of Magical Thinking, is neither fully 
predicted by his history of heart problems or stress nor deduced once we 
start reading the episode of the couple’s last dinner (the story would fall flat 
if the tragic ending were fully predictable or deducible). Yet it is acceptable 
once we have finished reading the story. It makes sense, but not so much 
in a chronological sequence of before-now-after as in a progression from a 
time of seemingly endless opportunities (in his youth) to a time of content- 
ment and fulfillment (at the height of their success as writers and of their 
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happiness as a married couple) and finally to a time of sorrow and decay 
(marked by both his cardiac arrest and their daughter’s illness). As Ricoeur 
puts it, in a story, “we are following . . . the destiny of a prefigured time [a 
time of aging, of illness, of death] that becomes a refigured time [a time of 
grieving for the survivors] through the mediation of a configured time [the 
recounted story of John Dunne and Joan Didion].”** 


SCHEHERAZADE’S STRATEGY: COPING 
WITH TIME AS NEGATIVITY 


Ricoeur’s recourse to the Aristotelian conception of emplotment—no mat- 
ter how much he modifies it-would suggest that the fundamental concern 
of the Augustinian reflection on time, a Christian meditation on eternity, 
remains bracketed in Ricoeur’s Time and Narrative. Although the problem 
of eternity is deferred to the end of the analysis, Ricoeur never loses sight of 
the fact that “Augustine’s meditation is indivisibly concerned with eternity 
and time.”*? Tuned in to the rhetoric of the Augustinian text, he pays spe- 
cial attention to the genre and setting of the Confessions: an address to God, 
which is an appeal to an interlocutor who exists on a different ontological 
scale and yet is brought into relationship with the supplicant mind through 
an intimate rhetoric, reflected in the use of the second person. Time is the 
very consequence of this rhetorical act of beseeching God, as “it is in light of 
the infinite perfection of this divine Other, spoken to in the second person 
by a first person, that we sense our temporal existence.”*° But once experi- 
enced throughout a confrontation with the divine, temporality becomes 
negativity, a “lack or defect in being.”*! God is infinite; human beings are 
finite and transient. For us, time is aging, decay, and death; for God time 


is eternity. 
Yet Ricoeur struggles to find a reconciliation, so that “the contrast 
between eternity and time. . . not [be] limited to surrounding our experi- 


ence of time with negativity.”** He proposed a way of articulating the con- 
trast between eternity and time in terms of the dialectic of intentiodistentio. 
In stretching our mind to remember the past, perceive the present, and 
anticipate the future, we also live out our limited time on earth. But in 
concentrating on the moment—which, for Augustine, is the moment of 
addressing God—we evade temporality. While the distentio represents dis- 
persal—time as decay and death, synonymous “with the wandering of the old 
Adam”—the intentio tends to be identified with the fusion of the inner man 
(“until ... I am fused into one with you”).” Once again, Kearny explains, 
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“in spite of the fact that we find ourselves ‘torn asunder’ in our creaturely 
existence, ‘deprived of the stillness of the eternal present,’ and laid waste by 
distractions (distentio est vita mea); we are still capable of seeking after the 
intentio of the inner self united with its Maker.” Intentio, thus defined, is 
hope evading the vicissitudes of time, what Ricoeur calls “the sorrow of the 
finite.” As Kearny puts it, by “anchoring the dialectic of distentio and intentio 
in the larger dialectic of time and eternity, Augustine underscores the fact 
that it is in the very midst of our experience of temporal dispersal that our 
desire for some eschatological reconciliation emerges.” 

For Augustine, the way we experience time in distentio animi is also a 
key way of taking charge of our own interiority and becoming aware of our 
place in the world. As Gary Wills notes, 


St. Augustine’s problem was to turn time the enemy into time the friend. 
He does this by entry into the basic experience of memory, in which the 
I-now somehow recovers an I-then, by an act which is neither of the two 
Ts taken simply. I can in effect resurrect a former self, not exactly as it was, 
but transcended: Lhappy can recall a mesad, without undergoing that 
sadness. . . . For him, the self recovered is always a self transcended. What 
matters to him is not objective fact detachable from him, but the miracle 
that allows him to stay in contact with himself, to perdure across the dis- 
junct points of an instant “present” always disappearing. For just as the I 
that is recollected is also transcended, so is the I recollecting.*® 


As a framework for experiencing time in an ordered, meaningful way, 
narrative becomes a strategy for selfdiscovery, as well as a way of coping 
with the knowledge of one’s inevitable ending, death.” In his posthumously 
published book, Living Up to Death (a collection of notes made in the last 
few months of his life), Ricoeur writes about dying “as an event: passing, 
ending, finishing. In one way, my dying tomorrow is on the same side as my 
being-already-dead tomorrow. On the side of the future perfect tense. . . . To 
think of myself as one of these dying people is to imagine myself as the dying 
person I shall be for those who attend my dying.” Up to the last moment 
and into one’s “most terrifying” anticipation of the end, living requires the 
ability to position oneself, narratively, in relation to a past and a future and 
in relation to the other characters who inhabit our life stories.” 
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CONCLUSION 


Time, for Ricoeur, represents “that structure of existence that reaches lan- 
guage in narrativity.”° The main conceptual tenets of this understanding of 
time emerge from Ricoeur’s reading of Augustine but are also influenced 
by Heidegger. Following Augustine, Ricoeur believes that our experience 
of time unfolds at the limit of negativity (eternity). In response to this phe- 
nomenon of negativity, Ricoeur argues that we experience time as preoc- 
cupation with the events and actions marked as significant by our cultural 
repertoire. Time, then, is reducible neither to mechanical measurement nor 
to logical sequences of before-now-after but reflects instead an ontological 
care, understood as a way of making sense of our experiences, knowing 
what counts as urgent, belated, timely, or untimely. Ricoeur’s conception of 
time is the product of an original hermeneutic method that involves reading 
Augustine against two unlikely points of reference, Aristotle and Heidegger. 
This affords an understanding of time that recognizes the existence of a gap 
between the reflecting mind and the world of experience and that looks at 
language as the bridge. Ricoeur says it best: “because we are in the world 
and are affected by situations, we try to orient ourselves in them by means 
of understanding; we also have something to say, an experience to bring to 


language and to share.”®! 
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ELLUL AND AUGUSTINE ON RHETORIC 
AND PHILOSOPHY OF COMMUNICATION 


Calvin L. Troup and Clifford G. Christians 


Jacques Ellul (1912-1994) is best known as an enemy of modernity. Through- 
out his work Ellul conducts a relentless critique of the discursive phenom- 
enon of modernity he refers to as la technique. As he says in The Technological 
Society: “The term Technique, as I use it, does not mean machines, technol- 
ogy, or this or that procedure for attaining an end. In our technological 
society, technique is the totality of methods rationally arrived at and having 
absolute efficiency (for a given stage of development) in every field of activity. 
Its characteristics are new, the technique of the present has no common measure 
with that of the past.”! 

He speaks of la technique as the pervasive “spirit of the age,” more pro- 
found and more potent than any particular tool, machine, instrument, pro- 
cess, or structure. Technique is the discourse of modern reductionism that 
systematically produces and permeates culture and society with the credo: 
if it can be done, it must be done.’ Technique manufactures techniques, inces- 
santly replicating technological methods and products. Every important 
question can be answered by applying the proper techniques, following the 
proper procedures, and using the proper methods, all of which can be dupli- 
cated with ease. Consequently, la technique excludes content, substance, 
and meaning by substituting image for language; that is, for word.’ Ellul 
distinguishes here between the spoken word and image, including text as 
images derived by techniques of print or writing.* 

Less well known is Ellul’s affinity for rhetoric and philosophy of com- 
munication. In The Humiliation of the Word he advocates rhetoric as the anti- 
dote to la technique: 
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A person who has been trained in rhetoric, in the strict sense of the word, 
can no longer learn in any other way. His thinking necessarily takes place 
in the world of reasoning, dialectic, analysis, and synthesis. This is not 
without its dangers, of course: we are aware that words can be abused. We 
know how an illusion allows us to take these symbols for reality, and how 
empty talk sometimes fails to be attached to anything concrete. Sometimes 
confusion between rhetorical reasons and reason exists. But these abuses 
in no way affect the authenticity of the intellectual mechanism that is 
formed by and for the word. 


Ellul’s primary project is critique; he admittedly devotes minimal time 
and attention to either theoretical or practical solutions, and he rarely uses 
the term “rhetoric” in his work. While an outlier of sorts in the world of 
rhetoric and philosophy of communication, Ellul is not a total stranger to 
the field.’ Scholars present him occasionally as a modern-day Luddite, some- 
times as a bona fide prophet, and most frequently as an enigmatic critic of 
technological society. His work provides unique perspectives on communi- 
cation dynamics as they impact consciousness and culture, and he has been 
a catalyst for radical insights into totalitarian propaganda.’ Ellul also offers 
entry points for scholars working at intersections of human communica- 
tion, technology, and theology.'® 

Although Ellul devotes no treatise to rhetoric or philosophy of commu- 
nication per se, his proximity to rhetoric, hermeneutics, and philosophy of 
communication has already been established.!! And Ellul does call directly 
for a rhetorical mind-set to resist the mind-numbing advance of la tech- 
nique. Just at a point where the power of la technique might lead to despair, 
Ellul commends the epistemic, ethical, and practical virtues of rhetoric as 
lending potency through which ordinary people might resist la technique. 
Rhetorical sensibilities can equip us to negotiate a hypermediated world 
with a modicum of true liberty, actuating a real hope that Ellul will not 
abandon. In a world where public discourse has long since departed from 
oratory for Technique-driven communication, Ellul presents an intriguing 
philosophical and theoretical case for rhetoric in medias res.” 

Our purpose in this chapter is to consider Ellul’s intellectual genealogy 
in association with Augustine, interpreting explicit textual coordinates that 
place Ellul within the realm of rhetoric and philosophy of communication. 
To accomplish this, we first establish the contours of Ellul’s engagement 
with Augustine’s ideas. Next, we consider basic resonances within philos- 
ophy of communication, including common commitments to vernacular 
language, the spoken word, and the incarnation as prototype. Finally, we 
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suggest a specific metarhetorical philosophy of communication—aletheiac 
rhetoric—through which the incarnation unites truth and love in rhetorical 
practices for incarnate human beings today.” 


ELLUL AND AUGUSTINE 


Saint Augustine, bishop of Hippo (354-430), whose work ranges across the 
breadth of the liberal arts from philosophy and rhetoric to theology, is a 
formative presence in the work of Ellul. Although best known as a social 
philosopher, not a theologian, Ellul takes biblical theology seriously. Fifteen 
of his books are explicitly religious in character, including biblical commen- 
taries and works on the philosophy of religion. His reliance on Augustine 
is direct. Ellul’s doctoral thesis in 1936 begins with the following passage 
from Augustine: 


Such is the error of those who cannot accept that what was permitted 
to the just of ancient times is not permitted to the just of today and can- 
not accept that God has given a commandment to one and another com- 
mandment to another for temporal reasons. What is permissible now will 
cease to be so in an hour; what is permitted or commanded is expressly 
prohibited and punished here. Does this mean that justice is varied and 
changeable? No, but the times it governs change as they pass, because they 
are times. 


The reference indicates, he says, “that I already had a conception of the 
relativity of institutions and the relativity of their validity.” !® In Ellul’s most 
important book, which he wrote later in his career (Ethique de la Liberté, 
translated as Ethics of Freedom, 1976), Augustine serves to advance Ellul’s 
arguments on agape throughout the text.” Discussing the primacy of human 
liberty, Ellul refers to the “celebrated formula” and “famous dictum” of 
Augustine: “‘Love (God) and do as you like.’ Freedom thus finds both its 
orientation and its possibility in the love of God.”® 

Ellul distinguishes himself from Augustine in temper and tempus. 
In temper, What I Believe expresses Ellul’s reluctance to disclose personal 
aspects of his Christian faith-whether devotion or deficiency—a conscious 
contrast to Augustine’s Confessions.” And while a work like Le Fondement 
Theologique du Droit (The Theological Foundation of Law) might seem to chal- 
lenge Augustine’s legacy, Ellul suggests that associations between Augus- 
tine and natural law are complicated. The natural law tradition comes into 
modernity through Aquinas, who mentions Augustine as an authority but 
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finds his theological and philosophical grounds for natural law elsewhere. 
Thus Ellul warrants his argument against natural law, which focuses on the 
Reformation and positivist theories, through Augustine’s orthodox skepti- 
cism about natural law in the Confessions.” Augustine invites such dialecti- 
cal positions—he believes in natural law’s existence but doubts any human 
ability to put it into practice. As Augustine says in City of God, every human 
judge faces intractable dilemmas of practical justice every day.” 

In tempus, having learned the relativity of temporal institutions from 
Augustine, Ellul points to Augustine’s historical moment in The Political 
Illusion and The Presence of the Kingdom and suggests that we live with more 
complex institutions and problems than Augustine.”’ Ideas of justice vary 
somewhat from the Han dynasty to the prophets of Israel to Aristotle to 
Augustine: “Still, there are points of similarity and even of identity. All the 
variations are at least commensurate with one another.””’ In sum, however, 
the noted distinctions honor Augustine’s legacy and secure his role as one 
of Ellul’s intellectual guides. Ellul attributes his high regard and identifica- 
tion with Augustine not to the person but to “this unpredictable act of the 
Spirit of God who blows where he wills (John 3:8) and lays hold of whom he 
wills . . . who calls Paul when he is a persecutor and Augustine in his rhetori- 
cal pursuits and makes all truth known to both of them.”” 

Ellul points to the Apostle Paul and Augustine as exemplary because 
both, after their conversions, dedicated years to Christian meditation 
before launching into ministry in pagan environments.” Ellul, like Augus- 
tine, wants nothing to do with theological details and quarrels.” Instead, 
working from basic starting points, he names Augustine as a theologian 
worth engaging because his work includes “so many correct and true 
thoughts covering so many errors and deviations.””’ Not only does he hear 
Augustine as a model witness in word to the world but he also further 
credits Augustine with putting theology to work faithfully in the world, 
a quality to which Ellul aspires: “She [the church] should bring about the 
event instead of trailing it, submitting to it, or trying to explain it. Augus- 
tine, Bernard of Clairvaux, and Luther, for example, are men who brought 
about the event, and that is what the Church has been like whenever she 
has been faithful.” 

Furthermore, Ellul tacitly invokes Augustine’s formulations. A major 
section of The Presence of the Kingdom (1948) revolves around “the two cities” 
from Augustine’s City of God with no specific reference to the book.” A 
summary of Ellul’s early intellectual trajectory, the section cites only biblical 
passages. Later, he cites City of God directly in The Technological Society. There 
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he adopts the motif of the earthly city in conflict with the City of God to 
argue that Christianity resists, rather than promotes, the “technical inten- 
tion” that leads to la technique.” Ellul challenges conventional wisdom in 
historical studies, using Augustine’s premises and observations to refute 
assertions that Christianity, including the Reformation, contributed to or 
complied with Technique.” 

In other books, Ellul resonates notably with Augustine. An early pas- 
sage in The Humiliation of the Word echoes Confessions 11.27-28 on spoken 
language as analogous to the nature of meaning in time: 


A sentence has certain rhythm, and I must wait for the end of it to know 
what is being said to me. I must always wait in order to grasp the exact 
meaning of the sentence which has just begun. I am suspended between 
two points in time. The beginning of the sentence has already been pro- 
nounced, and has already faded away; the end has not yet been spoken, but 
it is coming, and it will give meaning to what was said at the beginning.” 


We know that Ellul read Confessions a number of times; more remarkable is 
the continuing proximity at the base of Ellul’s intellectual project. In sum, 
as a professor of the history and sociology of institutions at the University 
of Bordeaux, Ellul is revealed as a continental thinker working consciously, 
we find, within a shadow cast by Augustine. Having sketched substantial 
linkages between Ellul and Augustine genealogically, we now turn to the 
contours of their work in rhetoric and philosophy of communication. 


PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE 


Ellul and Augustine meet, in theory and practice, among common people. 
Ellul calls himself a “layman” and insists that we should conduct our intel- 
lectual work in the presence of other lay people.” He observes the effects 
of changes in the role of language and hears the voices of common people 
concerned that the substance of language has been replaced with smoke and 
mirror images.’ Augustine’s brief “ivory tower” experience was short lived 
and, finally, unsatisfactory.” He invested his life in the ordinary town of 
Hippo and its North African byways, tuning himself to the lives and words 
of the people there.” When Ellul calls himself “no communication spe- 
cialist” he does not mean “amateur”; he denies technical proficiencies. His 
intellectual commitments are broad in scope and deeply grounded. Simi- 
larly, Augustine refers readers to rhetoric handbooks rather than waste read- 
ers’ time rehearsing techniques.” Augustine’s reticence about rulebooks 
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and commendation of learning from good models of eloquence places him 
squarely within the “great school of humanist rhetoric”: that is, the “school 
of civic rhetoric.”*” 

Ellul aligns himself with the same school, within the “common sense” 
tradition of rhetoric. In particular, he connects with Augustine’s vernacu- 
lar sensibilities, that is, speaking to the common person via commonplaces. 
Understood philosophically, he works on a phenomenological plane of rhe- 
torical being, mediated interpersonally through the present spoken word.” 
He emphasizes the meaningful substance of ordinary language, a commit- 
ment shared with both Augustine and with Ellul’s contemporary, Paul 
Ricoeur, who also harkens to the vernacular discursive practices of Jesus.” 

We have heard the prima facie case for Ellul’s intellectual attention 
to and respect for Augustine. But the interesting questions surround intel- 
lectual genealogy—an intergenerational resemblance that emerges in their 
respective patterns of thought. Like Augustine, Ellul converts to Christian- 
ity—a faith he receives with an already formed intellectual life. Beyond con- 
version, their reordered intellectual lives constitute a significant common 
benchmark. They neither reject nor renounce the life of the mind; rather, 
their Christian commitments compel them to prolific scholarship. And we 
note here that both work as public intellectuals owning their philosophical 
grounds in creedal Christian orthodoxy, built upon serious biblical study.” 
Based on their extensive biblical commentaries and theological work, we 
understand that Ellul and Augustine are deeply compatible—not identical 
but harmonious. Our project studies their texts in an effort to grasp their 
shared ideas on their terms. 

We believe that one particularly important resemblance emerges in 
their intellectual genealogy: common ground within rhetoric and philoso- 
phy of communication. Giving initial attention to Ellul, we will consider 
three commonplaces where Ellul and Augustine stand together: (1) common 
sense and human society, (2) the primacy of the spoken word, and (3) the 
incarnation as paradigm for language and communication. We will develop 
these commonplaces in sequence, showing Ellul’s engagement with each 
one and listening for resonances in Augustine’s philosophy and rhetoric. 


Common Sense 


Since when, asks Ellul in The Humiliation of the Word, has it become radical 
to claim that the purpose of communication in language is to say something 
to someone?** He insists on beginning with assumptions that correspond 
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to everyone’s experience: “always we must come back to simple facts, com- 
mon sense, and commonplaces as our starting point.” Ellul explains the 
phenomenological function of common sense briefly: 


Common sense defies organized thought. Common sense escapes from 
any sort of integrating doctrine, and, after half a century of oppression, 
it springs up strangely unharmed and expresses itself in paradoxes. Com- 
mon sense is not an inferior stage of thought: it is paradox standing up 
to structured, logical, organized thought, which follows the rules (of logic, 
dialectic, etc.). Paradox, always related to the word springing up as some- 
thing new, prevents thought from closing up and reaching completion. 
Paradox prevents the system from accounting for everything, and does not 
allow a structure to mold everything. 


To work out Ellul’s perspective, we listen first to his introduction of 
the neighbor in the Presence of the Kingdom. For Ellul, the ultimate problem 
of la technique as seen from his 1948 vantage point is the technologically 
induced isolation of people from one another. The movement to control a 
society by a rationalized discursive order distances people and disrupts the 
human basis of communication. The “mechanism of information increas- 
ingly destroys this common basis of communication,” and the “technical 
channel breaks down personal relations.” The result is isolation: a depri- 
vation that does profound violence to the human spirit. From Ellul’s per- 
spective, the Nazis and Communists of the early twentieth century were 
exceptional in degree and initiative, but not in kind.** Their orientation 
was indicative of a broader modern impulse propelled by la technique to 
separate people by applying science to language. Modern civilization “tends 
to the rupture of personal relations,” leaving people in a state of “despairing 
solitude .. . rational sterility, and subjective emotionalism.”*” 

Ellul places the onus on intellectuals directly to recognize and to act 
on the fact that “what matters is to know definitely whether he still has 
something to say to a man which man can understand.”*° And the person 
in question, Ellul’s “man,” turns out to be his neighbor “Mario.”*! Hopes 
for real resistance to the ravages of technical communication reside in the 
person of the neighbor. “We must refuse energetically to be detached from 
this sphere [the most basic human level], a level which is not very high, but 
is the only significant one. . . . It is in the concrete life of this man, which 
I can easily know, that I see the real repercussions of the machine, of the 
press, of political discourses, and of the administration.” 
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One dimension of common sense, then, can be found only at the level 
of one’s neighbor, a person whom we can meet truly at a point of humble 
realism and relationship, and without whom human thought about human 
communication is virtually impossible. A second, related dimension to con- 
sider in reference to Ellul’s phenomenology of common sense is human 
communion. Communion is concrete, personal, face-to-face conversation 
with one’s neighbor possible only through words. However, according to 
Ellul, we lack immediate contact with even our closest neighbors. In human 
life, all thought and action, including all manner of human relations, com- 
munity, and society, is mediated by language.” Even in our closest meetings, 
“the innermost being of one person has reached the innermost of another 
through the mediation and ambassadorship of this language go-between.”™* 
Immediate communication is an oxymoron; mediation is a defining empiri- 
cal and ontological reality. Every human being lives in a milieu mediated by 
language. The original mediator is the word: “[Language] is—and is only—the 
means of making connection between one person and another. ”’ 

Ellul is well known for his critiques of the technologized images of 
modernity and the electronic media. What may be lost in this critique is 
his insistence that the problem is found entirely in the false mediation of 
la technique, which replaces the mediating role of language with the manu- 
factured image. The word is “irreplaceable for establishing communication 
between us” and is “utterly indispensable.” Therefore, the original ques- 
tion remains, “what produces human communion?” Ellul’s answer: only the 
word. Nothing associated with la technique—“no gadget”—can generate or 
maintain human communion.” He recognizes that he is forcing the issue, 
placing the philosophical and theoretical action squarely in the realm of 
interpersonal communication. For example, he understands that advocates 
of technological mediation will object, seeing face-to-face interpersonal com- 
munication as illusory.” But Ellul argues that, in interpersonal communi- 
cation, language is the sole mediator. As such, language is too robust to 
support or sustain any real personal or social autonomy. A self-fashioned 
identity cannot coexist within interpersonal communion as described by 
Ellul.” Presence of the Kingdom echoes this basic commitment: “the problem 
of language is the key-problem to contact with other men. ”® 

For a French intellectual to call for a philosophy of communica- 
tion based on ordinary humans engaging in meaningful, face-to-face 
conversation might seem unremarkable (almost passé). But here in the 
early twenty-first century, we can more clearly see the relevance of Ellul’s 
call: the totalizing domination of society by mechanized and digitized 
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communication does diminish face-to-face conversation involving physi- 
cal presence, while modern ideological currents summarily discount the 
commonsense grounding that supports the superiority of speaking to one 
another in person. 

Ellul’s proposition is radical. His commitment to communion reveals the 
priority placed on the vernacular, spoken word in conversations of ordinary 
people, a commitment based on roots he holds in common with Augustine. 
In the framework of Christian thought, these shared roots focus theoreti- 
cal and philosophical attention on interpersonal communion as mediated 
solely by words. As Augustine develops such ideas in broad strokes in which 
we can hear his philosophical expectations concerning temporality, eternity, 
and contingency, Ellul applies them in his own unique historical moment. 

In his own moment, Augustine makes clear his assumption that human 
being is essentially social. We meet the infant Augustine in Confessions dur- 
ing a moment of frustration at being excluded from household conversation 
by a lack of language, only to enter the “stormy society of human life” more 
deeply with every linguistic advance." The excursus into child development 
harmonizes with the broader perspective in City of God, through which the 
society of households and cities dominates—from the society of married cou- 
ples, families, and friends to world empires. And society is not only present 
in the narrative background. Philosophical views on society are played out 
directly in book 19 as most desirable for human happiness and wisdom but 
also as a site of human misery. The ambivalence of the earthly city makes 
us wonder about the contours of eternity: Does human society continue in 
eternity at the end of time? Augustine says, “The [heavenly] city’s life is inevi- 
tably a social one.” The ultimate form of human being—the life of rest, 
peace, and blessing~is eternally social. The eternal city is not, however, 
limited to any aristocracy or other elite; the eternal society is a vernacular 
neighborhood that corresponds with the Scriptures—-commonsense lan- 
guage that functions at many levels harmoniously and is “accessible to all.” 

The pertinence of communis sensus in Augustine propels rhetoric in 
the earthly, intermingled city—where things are unsettled, uncertain, and 
contingent.© As Gerald Press notes, Augustine juxtaposes basic terms and 
tenets from Jerusalem and Athens (or Rome) in On Christian Doctrine, 
his best-known contribution to the history and theory of rhetoric and a 
founding text in both biblical and philosophical hermeneutics.® A cursory 
reading of On Christian Doctrine, book 2, clarifies the grounds for Augus- 
tine’s common sense. The capacity for common sense is an intrinsic func- 
tion of language rhetorically configured in society, which makes education a 
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hermeneutic project at its base. The common ground upon which common 
sense is temporally fashioned in On Christian Doctrine is common consent.” 
The authority and rationale for common sense come from both Scripture 
and the ancient traditions of philosophy and rhetoric. Augustine works in 
the wake of Isocrates, Cicero, and Quintilian, adhering to a form of com- 
mon sense that insists on the integration of substance and style, form and 
content, wisdom and eloquence—a form emerging from a working synthesis 
of philosophy and rhetoric. 

Augustine posits a symbiotic relationship between the given human 
capacity for language, common linguistic structures, and deliberative 
thought. These shared dynamics are manifested in particular languages, 
social institutions, and bodies of knowledge that belong to particular times, 
places, and peoples. Augustine is a formative figure in the commonsense 
tradition at the transition between the late Roman Empire and the medieval 
world; he voices disdain, in On Two Souls, for those “divorced by some mad- 
ness from the communis sensus of man.” 

These discussions place Augustine and Ellul in close vicinity as intel- 
lectual companions on philosophy of communication. Despite the fact that 
Augustine walks a premodern path different from Ellul’s in many regards, 
Ellul, when heard within an Augustinian genealogy, sounds less reactionary. 
First, Augustine confesses much through communion. Meaningful commu- 
nion with family and friends, for good and for ill, dominates the text of 
the Confessions. And the Confessions triangulates conversation: Augustine 
addresses the reader in the presence of God; God’s presence is public, not 
secret; a mystery, but not mysterious. The Confessions records his longing 
for communion in conversation and through language. After narrating the 
first nine books, he trains his full attention on questions of language and 
word in books 10-12. In the famous discourse of book 11 on time and 
eternity, Augustine is equally concerned with time and language. In a strug- 
gle to define “time,” he grapples with problems of textual meaning against 
the basic comprehensibility in usage that we enjoy.” In later conversation, 
he conflates time and language but cannot ultimately resolve the problem 
definitionally.” 

In On Christian Doctrine, Augustine meditates on the priority and dif- 
ficulty of language’s role in communion, preferring clarity gained in “the 
vulgar manner of speech” to obscurities that result from “correct” gram- 
mar and diction: “What profits correctness in a speech which is not fol- 
lowed by the listeners when there is no reason for speaking if what is said is 
not understood by those on whose account we speak?” He argues for the 
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priority to be placed on common understanding in interpersonal as well as 
public discourse.” Questions of language, mediation, and communion are 
major crosscurrents throughout Augustine’s work. Augustine is a cultural 
critic of the late Roman Empire and can be understood to be concerned 
about the effects of the advanced technology of the empire, and On Christian 
Doctrine certainly addresses the expanding literacy of his day.” 

Although there is no simple equivalence in Augustine’s world to la tech- 
nique, Augustine offers a powerful pre-iteration of the “language as singular 
mediator” doctrine later espoused by Ellul. The functional preeminence of 
language is explicit in City of God: “When men cannot communicate their 
thoughts to each other, they are completely unable to associate with one 
another despite the similarity of their natures; and this is simply because of 
the diversity of tongues. So true is this that a man would more readily hold 
a conversation with his dog than with another man who is a foreigner.” ” 
In Confessions, Augustine identifies himself and Moses as one such potential 
pair. Assuming Moses was present, “if he spoke in Hebrew, in vain would 
his voice strike upon my senses, and none of it would touch my mind. But 
if he spoke in Latin, I would know what he said.” 

Ellul and Augustine align along principles that privilege human com- 
munion despite the realities of discord, dissonance, and misunderstanding 
in human life. As Ellul learned from Augustine, although their historical 
moments are distinct, dynamics from common rhetorical and theological 
sources ground Ellul’s philosophy of language. For both men, the prob- 
lem of language is not first the problem of text—although that is a prob- 
lem of great dimensions. The first problem of language is the problem of 
interpersonal contact—face-to-face communion with another human being. 
Therefore, the spoken word becomes prominent as we trace their genealogy 
within philosophy of communication. 


Spoken Word 


Symbolization is a kind of basic human need that compels us to understand 
why.” Ellul links symbolization with milieu, noting that “the material modi- 
fication of the environment is the consequence of its transformation into 
a system of signs and beyond that into a symbolic universe.””° Only within 
the symbolic communication environment can we exercise symbolism. Ellul 
assumes that the symbolic world originates historically with oral dimensions 
of communication. In The Humiliation of the Word, Ellul chronicles and cri- 
tiques the successful campaign of la technique to diminish the auditory 
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dimensions of human existence and elevate all things visual within the com- 
munication environment.” 

J. Wesley Baker notes Ellul’s argument that since the creation of sym- 
bols is rooted in historical milieu, problems arise during transition periods. 
While moving into the environment of la technique, our use of symbols 
has become outdated.® Ellul explains, “Since thinking is slow to move 
and verbal forms are always a step behind reality, the older environment 
serves as an ideological reference for those who have plunged into the new 
one.”*! This tendency toward anachronistic symbolization leads to “enor 
mous errors of judgment” that result in a failure to identify properly the 
challenge of la technique.*” Ellul believes that la technique now defines our 
study of human communication, symbolization, and discourse. Therefore, 
he employs prophetic tones to identify how la technique affects language 
and meaning today.™ 

Ellul, owning his unorthodox vantage point, takes issue with certain 
forms of both structural linguistics and poststructuralism, both of which 
he subsumes under the term “structuralism.”** He refers directly to a num- 
ber of prominent contemporaries working from grounds based in various 
semiotic theories as “structuralists,” including Gilles Deleuze and Félix 
Guattari, A. J. Griemas, Henry Miller, Jacques Lacan, Michel Foucault, and 
Jacques Derrida.® Rather than seeing structuralism as a critical tool to resist 
la technique, Ellul argues that it is a branch of the broader study of semiot- 
ics, which also includes semantics, semiology, and semasiology, is an effect 
of la technique:** “The mentality of scientism has pounced upon language 
and has involved us in reducing the word to the state of an object.”*” Ellul 
responds to orthodoxies of structuralism with a keen sense of the dominant 
scholarly discourse. For instance, he warrants his response by association 
with Paul Ricoeur at pivotal points both philosophically and theologically. 
Ellul’s critique of structuralism can be summarized under three main head- 
ings: (1) structuralism denies meaning, (2) structuralism denies reality, and 
(3) structuralism denies knowledge. 

Structuralism denies meaning. The modus operandi of la technique 
reduces everything to a single, visual model. By reducing language to a 
visual diagram, structuralism disconnects human language from being and 
meaning both existentially and ontologically.*° Structuralism, reasons Ellul, 
is exclusively about text. Text—an image of words visualized in writing or 
print—is not human language but an anonymous trace of spoken words. By 
contrast, true language is spoken, personal, and ephemeral: “because they 
fly, spoken words are living and filled with meaning.”” Ellul asserts that “we 
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all know that writing strips language of its certainty and even of its mean- 
ing.””! Text alone is meaningless. Even so, if text is understood as an echo 
of language, meaning can be revived; text can be transformed into living 
language through speech. Ellul calls text a mummy that can be unwrapped 
and breathed back to life. A person can, in reciting a text, speak it back into 
present linguistic existence.” 

Structuralism bypasses the chasm that separates speech and language 
from writing and text.” Structural linguistics applies scientific methods to 
words: “sketches, drawings, and diagrams . . . reducing language to count- 
able units.”°* Reducing language to text via structural analysis is the raison 
d’être of la technique. Ellul says, “We think we have finally fathomed all of 
language when we can apply a semiotic diagram to it.” But structuralism 
neglects the depths of language and analyzes only the surface and function 
of text; in so doing, structuralism seems to negate the word. But the true 
word—the spoken word—had long since departed before the diagram was 
even sketched.” Text alone, dead from the start, is dissected on a semiotic 
table, while living language roams free.” 

Therefore, structuralism provides insight into the nature of text but 
not into the nature of language. Seeing that text alone cannot be meaning- 
ful, the structuralist reduction necessarily turns exclusively toward “how a 
thing works. And this is in reality the preoccupation concerning language 
and communication.” Ellul remarks, “Without knowing it, structuralists 
[including poststructuralists] are possessed by the spirit of technique.” They 
are infected with “machinitis” and fabricate a system in which “language, 
communication, and relationships all become machines.”” Ironically, struc- 
turalism reduces language to an image-based model; the image, made by 
human artifice is speechless and blind. Consequently, the technique of 
structuralism denies significance, ideas, and reason. Textual autopsy neces- 
sarily finds language to be meaningless. 

Structuralism denies reality. By contrast, Ellul declares human language 
to be essentially invisible and irreducible. Words leave no paper trail and 
cannot be envisioned; no image is vital language. He hears the death of 
the signified occurring at the foot of Mount Sinai while Moses receives the 
law. Aaron fashions a golden calf for the people. Together they look to a 
manufactured image—a text made with human hands—rather than listening 
to the invisible, uncreated, spoken Word of God. Likewise, technique 
applies structuralism, a methodology that detaches the living word from the 
text yet claims a resemblance between text and speech. Ellul observes that 
the actual detachment severs humanity from real language, that is, from the 
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content, weight, and harmony of living words. Consequently, Ellul argues 
that the human word “explodes.” !*' Separated from the reality of language, 
the signified disintegrates. 

The endless play of signifiers results as a logical implication of the death 
of the signified. But the play cannot last long: “Scholars now realize that the 
signifier no longer has any value. We must liberate ourselves from the ‘dicta- 
torship of the signifier,’ and therefore of structures, and counterbalance the 
signifier by giving all the weight to the utter uncertainty of ‘flow.’”! Text 
pretends a resemblance to reality, suggesting equivalence between signifier 
and signified, but, ultimately, the critique of the signifier renders it “utterly 
empty” and disconnected.’ Ellul notes, “It is not by chance that struc- 
turalism reduces language to a relationship of structures.” 4 The relation 
between signifier and signified reflects the mutation from reality, which 
requires some sort of external relationship. The image, which is an entirely 
made thing, reduces significance to an exclusively internal relation. 

In the world of structuralism (i.e., poststructuralism), Ellul is suggest- 
ing that all of these relations and their detachment from any nonlinguistic 
reality are taken for granted. The death of the signifier with the signified is 
a common point of structuralist doctrine. There can be “no return to the 
signified: people assume that the elimination of the signified is over and 
done with and well done. Everyone agrees that nothing has meaning. The 
word does not say anything.” 1% 

Structuralism denies knowledge. Functionally, structuralism equates let- 
ters with spoken utterance as though both are human language. Having 
established the equation, poststructuralism goes to work on text and finds 
it meaningless. By implication, such semiotic analyses render spoken lan- 
guage incomprehensible and deny the existence of knowledge. When we 
abandon any definitive role for language, what remains is merely self-refer- 
ential—groundless, insignificant, and uncertain.’ Severing language from 
any independently existing reality, nothing can be said to exist in or through 
language either. Reducing language to structure closes reasoning, including 
all coherent thought and meaning, which leaves “nothing but the interplay 
of structures.” 08 No source from which to create meaning remains.! Even 
expressions of incoherence and critiques of oppressive power seem vain, 
selfcontradictory, and impossible. +! 

But the image is effective as a technique: a powerful, efficient engine 
of progress. Driven by structuralism and its philosophical commitment to 
image, rhetoric is reduced to a power function. When there is no answer to 
“what does it mean?” the only proper question becomes “how does it work?” 
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This is the foundational question of la technique. Ellul tells a story familiar 
to students of poststructuralist criticism: the reduction of language and its 
departure from reality denies the relation of language to being and meaning 
and limits significance “except to make action possible.”""! And what is the 
function of propaganda but to dispense with thought and compel action?!” 

In sum, Ellul embraces structuralism as a legitimate analysis of text but 
objects to its claims concerning the nature of meaning and language. Respond- 
ing to problems in structuralism, he advances a philosophy of language that 
accounts for empirical linguistic phenomena that structuralism is powerless 
to address. He insists on the primordial nature of listening and speaking, 
aligning his philosophy of language squarely with the spoken word.!¥ “For 
me, then, human spoken language cannot be reduced to any coherent collec- 
tion of signs made understandable through the use of code.” 14 

The philosophical and theoretical implications of language’s origin 
as spoken word are immense, beginning with the phenomenological, exis- 
tential, and empirical dimensions of orality." Speech and listening resist 
the linguistic reductionism of la technique not because Ellul “says so” but 
merely because as a human he can say, “I side with the entire current of 
thought that makes spoken language the basis of human specificity . . . how- 
ever subtle it may be, [the codified ‘language’ of ants and bees] has nothing 
in common with spoken human language.” 1! The heart of human language 
resists structural analysis. Ambiguity and variation, flexibility in meaning— 
such things demonstrate dynamics unique to human speech. Ellul says that, 
as an existential, empirical reality, “the spoken word ushers us into another 
dimension: relationship with other living beings, with persons. The Word 
is the particularly human sound which differentiates us from everything 
else.”!"” This personal resonance binds language to life, the commonplace 
human experience of listening and speaking. As a uniquely human sound, 
the spoken word can only be heard and is apprehended only through listen- 
ing.!'S Language is not an idea or system or structure but a dialogue that 
“requires the mutual participation of the one speaking and the one listen- 
ing, united in the same present moment.” ° 

Resonance occurs exclusively in the present, which associates the spo- 
ken word with the breath of life itself, inseparable from the whole person 
and associated with the name of the person who speaks.!?° Spoken human 
language is utterly existential and entirely present. The Word once spoken 
belongs to the past. But this past has no reality, so the word cannot return. 
Silent waves spirit it away. It is not language any longer. Language is heard 
and believed hic et nunc, but, once spoken, it no longer exists.”! We hear 
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in Ellul echoes of Augustine; here and now—the present—is all that exists. 
Augustine insists in Confessions that the past does not exist, the future does 
not exist, and the present has no extent.’ “We glide along the stream of 
time,” says Ellul, “without any spiritual framework, without a memory, with- 
out a judgment, carried about by ‘all winds of doctrine’ on the current of 
history, which is always slipping into a perpetual past.”! The two share a 
Christian existentialist philosophy of language based on the essence of the 
spoken word. 

What is human language and what are words, according to Augustine? 
His definitive answer is speech. In prologues to both On Christian Doctrine 
and Confessions, Augustine distinguishes carefully between learning lan- 
guage and learning letters. Language is a natural capacity—babies move 
out of infancy by acquiring speech, which they do as participant observers 
surrounded by other people who speak. Children learn to speak without 
lessons. Letters, however, must be taught. "4 Most human signs—real lan- 
guage—are words to be heard. But since real words dissipate immediately, 
letters are used to form written words, which are signs of spoken words. 
Therefore, a textual word is a sign of a vital sign—a spoken word.” All the 
time and attention Augustine devotes to hermeneutics is predicated by the 
primacy of speech. Precisely because a written word is not a spoken word, 
interpreting text is a unique challenge. The written word requires a distinct 
interpretive art. 

The phenomenological constants of human language are listening and 
speaking. In the Confessions, Augustine conducts his philosophical inquiries 
on time in terms of utterance.'° He insists on the philosophical priority of 
sound to the formation of melody and text, reinforcing the temporal pre- 
cedence of speaking to writing.” Reading a text, even divine text, cannot 
produce the kind of interpretive precision available through listening. If 
Augustine could hear Moses speaking in Latin, he would understand more 
definitively than is possible by reading the Scripture Moses wrote. Like 
Ellul, Augustine attends carefully to linguistics, yet he is not precisely a lin- 
guist; he aims the Confessions at the hearts of flesh and blood people living 
real lives constructed by spoken language. "° 

Nevertheless, Augustine’s pedagogical sensibilities and hermeneutic 
inquiries demand that he attend to linguistics. An entire literature has emerged 
surrounding his prototypical work in semiotics. For example, historians of 
semiotics John Deely, Tzevetan Todorov, and Umberto Eco all attribute to 
Augustine semiotic sensibilities that are more than prescient; he surpasses 
the work of Saussure in philosophical and theoretical sophistication.?° Eco 
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explains that, for Augustine, meaning is inferred relationally within the 
sign on every level, without reference to any external object. Consequently, 
Augustine problematizes any equivalence theory of linguistic meaning and 
opts for an inferential model of meaning.'! Augustine’s sign theory consti- 
tutes a radical departure from all other classical language and sign theories. !? 
He breaks definitively and indisputably from Socratic, Platonic, and Stoic 
sign theories.” De doctrina christiana and De magistro offer Augustine’s most 
concentrated treatment of signs, but the principles permeate his other texts 
from Confessions and City of God to Narrations on the Psalms. Ultimately, for 
Augustine and Ellul, Truth speaks, and people communicating truth do so 
through speech. Truth and language are correlated in the spoken word and 
true knowledge abides in face-to-face, personal relations. "4 

The presence of meaning in the spoken word does not make understand- 
ing simple. And the genealogical sympathies we attribute to Augustine and 
Ellul concerning the spoken word do not discount the intellectual viability 
and impact of structural analyses of texts. Semiotic realities are essential 
to hermeneutics, exegesis, and criticism—both textual and cultural—mak- 
ing hermeneutic work difficult and textual meaning slippery. Therefore, to 
order semiotics properly is to recognize text and graphics as dramatically 
important but ultimately derivative from spoken language. In sum, Ellul 
and Augustine work from a common ground: the word heard and spoken 
defines human language. Our next task is to investigate the source of their 
common claim that ultimate linguistic reality is bound to the spoken word. 


Incarnation 


The definitive word for both Ellul and Augustine is the Word incarnate. The 
opening words of the Gospel of John are commonly quoted: “in the begin- 
ning was the Word. .. .” From antiquity, these words have been regarded 
approvingly by philosophers well beyond the scope of orthodox Christianity. 
However, Augustine notes that philosophers like the Neoplatonists of his 
own day (and numerous theologians and philosophers in our own) are more 
reluctant to quote the fourteenth verse of John 1: “. .. and the Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us.” ® Ellul and Augustine stand together in ground- 
ing their philosophy of language on the apostle’s proclamation as a dynamic, 
inseparable whole. In the most radical sense, the incarnation announces the 
essence of speech as the original, personal, and meaningful language. 
Speech is the original language. Both Ellul and Augustine understand 
existence in terms of the uncreated, eternal Word: a single spoken Word 
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that predicates all else that is spoken into existence. Augustine says, “There- 
fore, you say once and forever all that you say by the Word, who is coeternal 
with you,” and all that is created is created in this one Word." Ellul adds, 


God creates through his Word. This simple word, which has become a 
commonplace, first indicates to us that for God creation involves abso- 
lutely no effort at all. This is no “difficult” birth. It is not a huge struggle 
against chaos; it is not laborious work, arduous modeling, or a sculpture 
that requires supreme effort, as is the case in so many other cosmogonies. 
No: God speaks. It is the simplest thing possible and the least constrained: 
God speaks and things come to be.!*” 


Speaking Being generates speaking beings, distinguishing identity through 
differentiation. The initial, most profound distinction is between God’s 
Word spoken and humans speaking words. Ellul explains that parts are 
given birth from the whole as intrinsically meaningful: “The word bestows 
being on each reality, attributing truth to it; it gives dynamism to reality and 
prescribes a fixed trajectory for it. In this way the word disentangles confu- 
sion and nonbeing.”* Differentiation between human persons is real in 
language, a necessary if secondary implication of the original differentiat- 
ing function of language. Ultimately, language brings a certain order based 
on the creative word that marks an easy, essential equivalence of word and 
action.’ And, for Ellul, the fact of the incarnation denies any priority in 
the relation of word to act. The Word made flesh creates an essential unity 
of speech and act to such an extent that to give action priority over speech is 
“not a way of taking Christianity more seriously. It is dilettantism.” 10 

The Speaking Being is Jesus Christ—Person and Word incarnate. The 
Word as imago dei both mediates for and identifies with human persons 
in language, which makes symbolization an intrinsic human need. And 
the mediation of imago dei from the incarnation reinforces the importance 
of human language, because “the Word of God is conveyed by the vehicle 
of human word.”"! Furthermore, “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us” defines language as always already both personal and relational. 
The incarnate Word locates language in the human life world, inseparable 
from people and places. The Word—as spoken—is literally irreplaceable: that 
is, a person’s name cannot be diagrammed, pictured, or re-placed in any 
other graphic way that would make language arbitrary. Ellul characterizes 
the divinity of the incarnate Word according to theologian Karl Barth’s 
paradox of “act and mystery,” which enables Ellul to insist on the ultimate 
inability of a human being to define adequately God’s incarnate Word who 
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is simultaneously both language and person, “literalness and intellectual- 
ity.” The incarnation locates spoken language with, in, and between peo- 
ple. “The God who speaks through the Word (‘God says . . .’) is neither 
far off nor abstract. Rather, he is the creator by means of something that 
is primarily a means of relationship.”'*? The relationship is dialogic: there- 
fore, there is no insignificant person. Each person—every human life—is 
meaningful. 

The Incarnation—the speaking, acting Word-in-flesh—secures linguistic 
temporal meaning, truth, and reality for Ellul and Augustine. Ellul points 
out that although Jesus was literate, he accomplished nothing by writing, 
only though speech: “the written word remained sterile and ineffectual.” 14 
Ellul takes this as a sign of the derivative role and status of the written word. 
For his part, Augustine recognizes that the incarnation perfectly unites word 
and deed, speech and action, in one person and place; he says he would 
never have believed just one of the two in isolation." Ellul and Augustine 
move from close harmony into unison concerning the ontological and the 
epistemological unity of being and knowledge through the incarnation. Ellul 
says, “In Jesus Christ word and sight, proclamation and experience, space 
and time, are united.” “6 Augustine says that all things we hear and see are 
spoken and seen eternally in Word, by Spirit, according to God the Lord.” 

The incarnation is a proclamation of human significance for both Ellul 
and Augustine. Spoken word is a manifestation of incarnation—the unity 
of temporal life and person and language within eternity. Thus significance 
and truth are inseparable from the person."* Truth cannot be found in 
things seen; truth emerges from belief in a Person by persons. Ellul explains 
that “faith establishes a relationship of confidence in the person who speaks. 
The word has significance only if I have confidence in the person speaking 
to me. The truth of the word depends neither on its objective content nor 
on its logical coherence but on the person who speaks it.” 1 

In his critique of structuralism, Ellul objects to equating speech with 
text. He makes a robust case for speech as primordial language, grounded 
in the Word of God incarnate. The incarnational move confounds tech- 
nique. Ellul’s argument also resonates phenomenologically with vernacular 
sensibilities in language and life. Consequently, meaning, love, and truth 
cannot be summarily dismissed nor discounted by reduction on simple 
linguistic grounds. Given speech as primordial language, meaning remains 
present, expansive, and deeply existential; but it is not merely existential. 
According to Ellul, belief is required because human being is predicated by 
God’s eternal language. We are permeated by radically present language that 
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is not of our own making. We do not create Word; Word creates human 
being and is always already with us. Therefore, we listen first. Yet Word also 
comes to us. The incarnation, says Ellul, “sums up and guarantees all other 
events, personal or historical, and renders history and life absolutely irre- 
versible.”'° And, in close concurrence with Augustine, the incarnational 
event secures the concrete humanity that locates and situates truth and rhet- 
oric together.'*' What matters is not that “eternity has intervened in time” 
or that “an abstract God has intervened for man.” When we speak aright 
about “the Event,” we say that it is in the living man, Jesus, that the living 
God has incarnated himself." 

Revelation precedes reason; we receive and believe the word that comes 
to us in person. And the word we believe fashions us. We cannot proceed 
without such understanding, a linguistic act of faith that requires a temporal 
philosophy of communication that unites the practical arts of hermeneutics 
and rhetoric. As Ellul says, “A person must believe in language if he is to be 
open to the meaning of a reasoned argument.”!> We hear a deep resonance 
in Ellul with Augustine’s familiar theme—“if you will not believe, you shall 
not understand”—which spans the chronological chasm between Augustine 
and Ellul.!4 

We have considered some of Ellul’s major theoretical coordinates— 
common sense, the spoken word, and the incarnation. Together, these 
coordinates congeal into a coherent philosophy of communication that 
emerges from a language-centered understanding of eternal truth and sup- 
ports a rigorous temporal commitment to rhetorical theory and practice. 
Our final task is to explain the ancient roots and present dimensions of this 
philosophy of communication and thereby to address a remaining ques- 
tion: Why does Ellul assert that we must “believe in language” to engage in 
meaningful rhetoric? 


CHRISTIAN ALETHEIA AS A PHILOSOPHY 
OF COMMUNICATION 


Both Ellul and Augustine openly embrace rhetoric at multiple levels. Both 
recommend what renowned historian of rhetoric George A. Kennedy has 
broadly categorized as philosophical rhetoric.° However, their contribu- 
tions at this level are modest: Ellul calls for rhetorical training but spends 
no time developing the theme.!* In On Christian Doctrine, Augustine says he 
“must thwart the expectation of those readers who think that I shall give the 
rules of rhetoric here which I learned and taught in the secular schools.” 17 
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He does not call the rules erroneous or evil; he commends Cicero’s teaching 
on the integration of wisdom and eloquence for truthful rhetoric.°* Augus- 
tine and Ellul suggest that rhetorical theory and practice can be learned 
satisfactorily from extant sources. 

However, they do not seem to be entirely content with the tradition of 
philosophical rhetoric. Their prime difficulty is the problem of truth and 
rhetoric, and, we argue, their prime contributions emerge at a metarhetorical 
level where rhetoric and philosophy of communication meet. James J. Mur- 
phy points the field to the problem of metarhetoric with the philosophical 
question, “How do we know what it is that we need to know in order to be 
rhetorical?” He defines the inquiry as an examination of “first principles, 
either stated or left implicit, upon which a rhetorician bases his whole activ- 
ity.” The metarhetorical question is pertinent for Augustine and Ellul 
as Christian intellectuals because the functional status of eternal truth is at 
stake. To frame the dilemma: Platonic schools can embrace truth and dis- 
miss rhetoric, Gorgian schools can embrace rhetoric and dismiss truth, and 
schools of civic rhetoric (Aristotle, Isocrates, Cicero, Quintilian, etc.) can 
assume truth or defer questions of ultimate truth to focus on rhetoric as a 
practical art. Not so Augustine and Ellul. 

They must address the question of truth and rhetoric directly, and they 
must do so in philosophy and practice simultaneously. The problem is intel- 
lectually unmanageable. When Ellul says that truth is neither objective con- 
tent nor intersubjective coherence he places himself in the midst of what 
appears to be an intractable dilemma. The repudiation of both the cor- 
respondence and the coherence views of truth, “has created a predicament 
for the notion of truth altogether.”' Ellul’s conundrum is palpable; how 
can he maintain this position? Augustine finds himself in the same place, 
having rejected both correspondence and coherence views of truth." The 
genealogical link between Ellul and Augustine here is crucial. Together, they 
say that truth depends on the person: specifically, Jesus Christ, the incarnate 
Word of God. Ellul proclaims with Augustine this one simple Word that 
must be believed as the predicate to meaningful rhetorical action. Word, 
person, and truth are unified in Jesus Christ, the Person who moves Ellul 
and Augustine to believe in language more broadly. In truth, this one Word 
makes it possible for a person to believe in language and, therefore, to be 
open to temporal rhetoric in a community of ordinary (not divine) human 
persons.'® Their essential belief in language that is grounded in the incarna- 
tion functions metarhetorically as a rhetoric of truth-revealed-in-person. 
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Ellul and Augustine stand together on common metarhetorical ground 
from which they become proponents and practitioners of a philosophy of 
aletheiac rhetoric.'* As a mode of rhetoric, aletheia is an ancient, philo- 
sophically robust view of ultimate truth hospitable to rhetoric. As a form 
of truth-in-practice, aletheiac rhetoric emerges through a unity of form and 
content: “true” to a standard—for example, moral rectitude or ethical fidelity. 
Articulated within a moral framework of faithfulness, we can hear broad reso- 
nances of richly textured meaning that finds expression worldwide, in antiq- 
uity as well as in our own day. To the Greek aletheia (openness, disclosure) we 
can add Hebrew emeth (trustworthy, genuine, dependable, authentic).!° In 
Serbo-Croatian the true is justified as with a plumb line in carpentry. In the 
powerful wheel imagery of the Buddhist tradition, truth is the immovable 
axle. The Truth and Reconciliation Commission in South Africa presumes 
that sufferings from apartheid can be healed through truthful testimony. In 
Gandhi's satyagrapha, the power of truth through the human spirit eventu- 
ally wins over force.’ Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s Ethics contends correctly that 
a truthful account lays hold of the context, motives, and presuppositions 
involved.' Telling the truth depends on the quality of discernment so that 
penultimates do not gain ultimacy. Truth means, in other words, to strike 
gold, to get at “the core, the essence, the nub, the heart of the matter.” 16 In 
the Talmud, the liar’s punishment is that no one believes him. !®° 

Truthfulness is a basic principle because of its capacity to integrate other 
norms. And as we have just heard, truthfulness, faithfulness, and aletheiac 
rhetoric are not the exclusive province of Christianity; we could also learn 
more about aletheiac rhetoric from other traditions. Ellul and Augustine 
help us understand aletheiac rhetoric as a compelling philosophy of com- 
munication rooted in Christian orthodoxy. For example, the Augustinian 
legacy subverts contemporary discourse that defines truth as mere facticity, 
a theme we have observed in Ellul’s critique of structuralism. Truth as ale- 
theia generates a constructive ambience that links truth with moral prin- 
ciples and resists pragmatic relativism. Within Christian aletheiac rhetoric, 
the problem of truth becomes an issue of axiology, not epistemology and 
concerns truthful unveilings of the presence and glory of God via the Word 
and Spirit of God.'"° 

Dale Lee Sullivan details key aspects of aletheiac rhetoric by advanc- 
ing our rhetorical understanding of kairos. He aligns kairotic principles 
with the practices of inspired proclamation in early Christian rhetoric. 
This alignment accounts for how the Apostle Paul set aside his traditional 
Greco-Roman eloquence, “placing himself in a situation that required a 
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special inspiration for success, a success that would manifest itself in power, 
dunamis, the breaking out of God through logos.” "! At first glance, aletheiac 
rhetoric appears enigmatic—committed to eternal truth, but not Plato’s; 
existential, but not doxastic; situated, but not epistemic. Sullivan explains 
that aletheiac rhetoric is always located, emerging temporally in the moment 
of the rhetorical act through “revelation or unveilment.” He concludes that 
“it produces a belief that seems stronger than tentatively held opinions pro- 
duced by doxastic or epistemic rhetorics, and it does not depend on consen- 
sus as a basis for truth.” 1? 

In the Confessions, Augustine narrates what Sullivan describes. He begins 
saying, “By believing I could have been healed, so that my mind’s clearer 
sight would be directed in some way to your truth, which endures forever 
and is lacking in nothing,” and continues, “in truth, it could never be healed 
except by believing.” Augustine devotes the entire chapter to the discussion 
of belief in terms of faith, thought, and life—a narrative treatise on aletheiac 
rhetoric. Glenn Settle argues that Augustine focuses decisively on “rhetoric 
as an aletheiac act.”! In the process, he makes “a major contribution to the 
philosophy of communication, contradicting the highly secular and linear 
view of the ancient Greeks.”!” Sullivan explains that aletheiac rhetoric con- 
cerns ultimate questions of belief that demand a yes or no and metanoia—“a 
change of mind in which a new vision of life replaces an older one.”!”° 

Aletheiac inspiration functions in a suprarational mode, not according 
to ordinary human rationality or irrationality.” As Sullivan observes, “The 
auditor .. . confronts a force that does more than address his or her intel- 
lect... . The process of translating the transcendent into the immanent is 
thus completed . . . and the result is overpowering.” "8 Therefore, aletheiac 
rhetoric resists dead orthodoxy. Augustine loved to quote 2 Corinthians 
3:6: “the letter kills but the spirit quickens [gives life].” "° Truth is found in 
the present, spoken word. Only speech can have the “sting of truth” or ring 
true in aletheiac terms for Ellul.!8° Proclamation is never abstract, never 
doctrinaire, never merely a proposition—aletheiac truth involves the radical 
presence of the eternal. As Ellul says: 


Because God speaks, when a person speaks a mysterious power is attached 
to what he says. Every human word is called on, more or less clearly, to 
express the Word of God, and there is a misuse of power, and abuse of 
words when this is not the case. Henceforth, human language has an 
eternal reference from which it cannot escape without destroying itself 
or without stripping itself of all meaning. The value of the human word 
depends on the Word of God, from which it receives its decisive and 
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ultimate character. This quality is expressed in its critical value and in ethi- 
cal decision. This is a result of human speech’s relationship with the Word 
of God: of God’s taking up this human word, so that there is continuity 
(as well as discontinuity) between them, and of human speech’s finality 
in relationship with the Word of God. For God’s Word, according to the 
author of the letter to the Hebrews (4:12) is “sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing to the division of soul and spirit, of joints and marrow, 
and discerning the thoughts and intentions of the heart.” Thus the Word 
of God is the critical power par excellence, which of course only God can 
exercise; only he knows what its result will be.'*! 
Settle notes a similar insistence in Augustinian truth, one that “tends to be 
more relational than propositional, a dialogically interpersonal, sacramen- 
tally charitable act rather than a statement.” !82 

The aletheiac rhetoric Augustine theorizes is both triadic and personal: 
eternally present in the society of the Trinity and populated in time by 
human beings in dynamic rhetorical relationships guided by the cardinal 
virtues of faith, hope, and love. In On Christian Doctrine, Augustine grounds 
the aletheiac relation in the Trinity and then plainly formulates a tempo- 
ral hermeneutic philosophy of rhetoric upon the life, death, resurrection, 
and ascension of Jesus Christ.!® The structure—books 1-3 on hermeneutics 
and book 4 on rhetoric and eloquence—becomes clear and coherent when 
understood as an aletheiac pattern of belief and action. In each human 
moment the Word is perpetually resounding, eternal truth and love always 
already present in the incarnate Christ, and the Word is harmoniously driv- 
ing a teleological spiral of hermeneutics and rhetoric. In this regard, both 
Augustine and Ellul reinstantiate for their own time the Johannine concep- 
tion of Christ, that he as Rhetor is the Word himself, the living aletheia 
(John 14:6) and the expressed logos (John 1:1), the rhetorical union of act 
and word. In Augustine’s terms, Jesus is the revealed “Word of God... 
made flesh without change that He might dwell among us” (1.13.12). Ellul 
says, “The Word of God is the very person of God incarnate... . The incar- 
nate Word is in reality the Word fully given to humankind.”'** He is the 
prototype of aletheia: the one true person revealed as mediator—the one 
Word—within the singular reality of eternity and time. As God’s Word, he 
proclaims Truth to the whole world; as God’s Word, he listens to the Word 
of the Father and obeys, rightly interpreting the Word of Truth. Christian 
rhetoric must live in this intermediate place. 

Therefore, the primordial human act is auditory and respon- 
sive—we are hermeneutical beings—and believing rhetoric begins with 
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hermeneutics-as-invention through which charity guides rhetorical practice 
in word and deed. Augustine practices interpretation as a rhetorical act, 
directed toward people, not texts; he concerns himself most with the radi- 
cal contingency of human beings.'® As James J. O’Donnell notes, caritas 
is both the goal and “also the only reliable means of interpretation.” 186 
Ultimately, caritas situates Augustine and Ellul within a Christian aletheia 
that constitutes a searing critique of autonomous rationality yet gives them 
hope to resist effectively both skeptical nihilism and optimistic relativism.'*’ 
Arthur Kroker and David Cook observe the resilience of Augustine’s con- 
ception of truth as reason radiated by love (caritas), a conception that has 
been impervious to critiques of correspondence theories of truth.'** Love 
endures with truth—as the psalmist sings, love and truth kiss one another.!*” 

Augustine and Ellul direct aletheiac rhetorical action toward two 
persons: God, who is to be heard and loved by human beings in faithful 
response, and one’s neighbor, who is to be heard and loved by faithful ser- 
vice in word and deed. Their rhetoric reflects an abiding preoccupation 
with true and false lives.”! Rhetoric as caritas, in the sense of neighbor love, 
must be truthful.’ As the German thinker Dietmar Mieth puts it, “Love 
presupposes truth. Love is not truthful if it is instrumental, that is, merely 
makes use of another person. True love accords full recognition to the per- 
son, and his or her story, the past, the present, and the future. Thus every 
genuine relationship of love contains an inner truthfulness.” °? The Humilia- 
tion of the Word correlates resistance to la technique with loving one’s neigh- 
bor.'** “The most important thing that we can do socially is to rediscover 
our neighbor,” says Ellul again in The Presence of the Kingdom." We begin to 
discern that Ellul develops coordinates and principles of aletheiac rhetoric 
throughout his corpus, elevating the hearing and doing rightly in relation 
to God and neighbor according to God’s Word. 

In his early days as a Christian intellectual, as Ellul tells us, he learned 
from Augustine that times, institutions, and nations change. But not so 
the Word. Augustine’s twofold rule of charity—love of God and love of 
neighbor, received from the incarnate Christ—calls Ellul and Augustine into 
a common, derivative mediating role. Neither is capable of reasoning to 
eternal truth, although both receive it as reasonable with a good heart. As 
Ellul notes about gaining awareness of the relationship between spiritual 
and material realities, “To achieve this awareness as a whole is only possible 
under the illumination of the Holy Spirit. . . . Whatever work is under- 
taken by man does not reveal its meaning or its value save in Jesus Christ 
and through the Holy Spirit.” ® The awareness to which Ellul points is the 
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meaning of our neighbor, the meaning of the incarnation, and the limits 
of the holy. “But we have seen that this awareness goes further than the 
intellectual plane; it issues from the Holy Spirit, to end in the wholehearted 
‘committal’ of our lives to God.” In a real sense, Augustine and Ellul speak 
to the role of every living human person to mediate the eternal Word in 
temporal communion with others: that is, to hear, listen, interpret, and 
respond to God’s spoken Word and then to proclaim and practice true com- 
munication in love by word and deed.” 

From their shared metarhetorical ground—an aletheiac philosophy of 
communication—Ellul and Augustine analyze their own eras and critically 
assess the forms of worldliness and rebellion against God’s Word, often 
advocating and practicing a full spectrum of rhetorical practices. They 
sound different alarms because the empty words of the late Roman Empire 
and the empty words of la technique differ markedly. Ellul does not want 
to recommend simplistic proclamation or “to copy the methods” of earlier 
revivals, reformations, or revolutions. ®8 Such methods could not meet an 
aletheiac standard because they claim love for God but neglect the neighbor. 
The standard does not change because the problem is not the Word: “The 
Word of God is always valid, and if they do not get anything from it today, 
it is because they are in a false position: it is not the Word which needs to 
be changed.” But practices must change because they are situated in space 
and time. 

The reverse is also a problem: attending to the neighbor without attend- 
ing to God’s Word enacts a temporal ideology and “actually means belong- 
ing to the world. . . . They have capitulated to it” and “are simply fostering 
the Devil’s work in the world.” Both rules of love must be maintained in 
aletheiac rhetoric to maintain the “intermediate position” of good Chris- 
tian action. Viable rhetorical action demands that we proclaim and mediate 
simultaneously, linking the “present and eschatological.”*°' In this sense, 
aletheiac rhetoric is a mimetic response to Word. “The Bible always shows 
us God laying hold of man in his practical situation, in the setting of his 
life, enabling him to act with the means of his own time, in the midst of the 
problems of his own day.”? The predictable end of Ellul’s version of ale- 
theiac rhetoric is a new Christian “style of life” characterized by faithfulness, 
truth, and love. To his credit, Ellul argues that no such style of life currently 
exists, and he worries that the possibility of such a lifestyle, which can only 
be fashioned in community, has been coopted by modernity.” 

We suggest that Ellul advances rhetorical training informed by an ale- 
theiac metarhetoric as subversive to la technique. Aletheia, as expressed and 
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practiced by Ellul and Augustine, temporally reorders and redeems rheto- 
ric but remains fully rhetorical—reasoned, substantial, stylized, and charged 
with manifest moral motives.” Accordingly, they prioritize truthfulness 
and faithfulness that can only be manifested by humans through words in 
action: that is, rhetoric. Aletheia is a living truth that fully integrates word 
and deed. There is no dichotomy. Incarnate words mean truly—human 
beings inhabit words and are inhabited by words simultaneously. 


CONCLUSION 


Ellul and Augustine are genealogically entwined at the point of rhetoric 
and philosophy of communication. We first saw indicators at the surface of 
Ellul’s text. Upon examination, we heard closer connections at depth, based 
on shared coordinates within the Christian intellectual tradition—Word and 
words, Person and persons, Truth and truthfulness, Aletheia and philoso- 
phy of communication. The rhetoric they espouse is humble and charitable; 
other directed and dialogic; proclamational, but not merely propositional. 
Ellul and Augustine work from a philosophy of language that insists on the 
inseparability of word and person—being not as a prior condition but as a 
necessary condition for language—the prototype of which is the incarna- 
tion of Jesus Christ. Their resulting commitment to the primacy of spoken 
word—speech and hearing—as definitive of human language is grounded 
in the eternal Word of God as creative and revelatory, eternal Creator of 
human beings in space and time. The spoken human word is, therefore, 
derivative, relational, and intensely existential—-dependent on presence and 
functional only in the present. 

Taken together, these philosophical coordinates serve as a catalyst for 
Ellul and Augustine to theorize an aletheiac metarhetoric not as an alterna- 
tive to traditional philosophical rhetoric but as a metarhetorical ground for 
philosophical rhetoric. Aletheia commits Ellul and Augustine to promote 
the idea that, for human beings, listening to revelation is the first rhetori- 
cal act. Through proclamation, the spoken word in action, suprarational 
revelation establishes grounds for human moral action in word and deed. 
The words and deeds include acts of interpretation and responsive speech— 
generative hermeneutical and rhetorical work—that uphold and reinforce 
temporal epistemic and doxastic rhetorical practices from aletheiac metar- 
hetorical grounds. 

The Christian aletheiac rhetoric that emerges in Ellul and Augus- 
tine moves between two dynamic axes: first, we engage the person of 
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God-in-Christ that establishes a vertical axis descending and ascending into 
temporality from eternity; and second, we engage our neighbor(s) as speak- 
ing human person(s) appearing to us along our shared horizontal axis of tem- 
porality. The call to love God and neighbor is realized only in and through 
language in action as mediated by the incarnation. Aletheia propels rhe- 
torical theory and practices along a realistic trajectory, a realistic vector that 
advances Truth along unconventional coordinates, at least according to the 
standards of modern Western metaphysics. Correspondence to reality is not 
the definition of truth but of facticity—a measure of accuracy. Propositions 
alone may be accurate or inaccurate. Thus accuracy of language in reference 
to reality remains important to science, while intersubjective coherence in 
form and content remains important both for aesthetics and for reason- 
ing and agreement. But neither correspondence nor intersubjective coher- 
ence function in the order of aletheiac truth. Truth is found in faithfulness 
within language and to persons who speak. Truthfulness is a measure of 
faithfulness to a standard, to a promise, to a word—constancy, coherence, 
and conformity to language in practice. Consequently, aletheic metarheto- 
ric inclines Augustine and Ellul positively toward philosophical rhetoric, that 
is, toward argument, deliberation, and practical reasoning in theory and 
practice. They both advocate and recommend rhetorical training. But hear- 
ing, listening, reading, and interpreting rise to greater prominence. 


EPILOGUE 


Calvin L. Troup 


What makes Augustine a worthy interlocutor for rhetoric and philosophy 
of communication? The conversations among continental philosophers, 
Augustine, and present scholars remind us that old books are valuable 
not because they are old but because they introduce questions not other- 
wise available into considerations of present issues.! These essays suggest 
remarkable philosophical consultations with Augustine on phenomenol- 
ogy, language, ethics, hermeneutics, and rhetoric. Summarizing Augustine’s 
philosophical usefulness, Karl Jaspers notes Augustine’s contributions 
regarding personal consciousness: his exploration of memory, his work 
on existential certainty and uncertainty, and his inquiry into temporality, 
all of which resonate with his hermeneutic studies.2 Furthermore, we are 
challenged by Augustine’s philosophical inclinations to open, extend, and 
expand thought and practice.’ 

Considering the problems of modernity, we begin to get a glimpse into 
why Augustine may serve us so well. To correct an error with a strong hold 
on popular consciousness demands much. And Augustine is dispropor- 
tionately committed to practical philosophy; that is, he works rigorously 
from hermeneutics through rhetoric into practice.* Therefore, this epilogue 
considers basic problems in modernity to which continental philosophy 
responds, discusses the role of hermeneutic phenomenology and rhetorical 
hermeneutics together as a constructive philosophical antidote to moder- 
nity, and recounts reasons why Augustine is formative for continental 
philosophers who are pertinent to ongoing work in hermeneutic phenom- 
enology and rhetorical hermeneutics today.’ 
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Modernity, as a complex of dominant ideas and practices with which we 
have been living for several hundred years, is formidable. The continental 
scholars whose conversations with Augustine we consider in this volume 
are widely known for tracing the contours of modernity. They have long 
recognized the philosophical failures of modernity for human life, society, 
culture, and thought. Each one grapples, in his or her own distinct way, with 
the philosophical vacancy of the modern age and seeks viable responses. 
Modernity is the metanarrative of which Jean-Francois Lyotard speaks in 
The Postmodern Condition, and he famously defines the “postmodern as incre- 
dulity toward metanarratives.”° Reduced to a label, the banal duplication 
of “metanarrative” in critical literature ultimately reinforces the power of 
modernity, which careens on by sheer inertia without substantial ethos and 
without the ultimate philosophical ground it claims, but not without evil 
consequences. 

The historical conditions in which twentieth century continental 
philosophers worked—including two world wars and a worldwide depres- 
sion—impressed upon them the evils of modernity. The woes they came to 
know had been known to people in previous ages, but modernity extended 
worldwide the degree, efficiency, and force of these woes and the atrocities 
perpetrated during the twentieth century. Like myriads of people living in 
Europe at the time, they experienced and witnessed in person unmitigated 
pain and suffering wrought by the application of modernity’s core tenet: a 
belief in the supremacy of scientific methods and technological solutions. 
This highlights one of the basic problems of modernity, overextension: a 
presumption that methods of science and technology should be extended 
into all corners of existence and as the answers to all human questions. 
That is, modernity believes that humans can use scientific methods and 
techniques to “improve” the consciousness, conduct, and culture of other 
human beings. Daniel J. Boorstin explains, “By reasoning from the tech- 
nological to the political and the social, we have been seduced into our 
own kind of mistaken, if prematurely encouraging, conclusions.” By way of 
example, he observes, “It may be within our power to provide a new kind of 
grain and so cure starvation in some particular place. But it may not be in 
our power to cure injustice anywhere, even in our own country, much less 
in distant places.”’ Boorstin suggests limits: 


We must learn, at the same time, to accept John Adams’ Law (that political 
wisdom does not significantly progress, that the problems of society, the 
problems of justice and government, are not now much more soluble than 
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they ever were, and hence the wisdom of the social past is never obsolete) 
while we also accept Arthur Clarke’s Law (that all technological problems 
are substantially soluble, that “anything that is theoretically possible will 
be achieved in practice, no matter what the technical difficulties, if it is 
desired greatly enough,” and hence the technological past is always becom- 
ing obsolete). 


But modernity, which can bear no rivals, rejects John Adams’ Law despite 
the fact that we cannot “solve for” answers to the problems of the human 
condition, culture, or society by applying the methods of science and tech- 
nology. The modern system runs on fixed rules and techniques that limit, 
diminish, and suppress human being, human thought, and human liberty, 
regardless of their stated intent. Internal criticism—dissent that obeys mod- 
ern rules, methods, and techniques—is permitted to proceed and may even 
promote significant political, social, and economic upheaval and realign- 
ment. But even modern revolutions are not finally radical; the modern root 
remains untouched, and the modern system remains intact. Modernity 
would reduce every alternative to a method. 

Twentieth-century continental philosophers sought substantial, irre- 
ducible ways to contend with modernity. By impulse and sensibility they 
resisted the temptation to think that problems in the modern world could 
be corrected through improved methods. Rather, they rejected the terms of 
modern thought altogether. Their resistance, like ours, may be incomplete. 
In addition to our own personal limits, we are each affected by powerful 
assumptions of our own age, sometimes unmindfully. Regardless of the lim- 
its, the basic response of continental philosophy in the twentieth century, 
including reliance on premodern thinkers like Augustine, continues to be 
instructive. And so we turn our attention toward phenomenology, to Augus- 
tine, and to what we might learn from the relationship between them. 

Antidotes to modernity in continental traditions begin with phenom- 
enological inquiry. Within phenomenology, the chief enigma and point 
of resistance to modernity is the question of human being—we ourselves. 
And the distinctive feature of humanity through which we experience our 
lives is language in practice. The presence of language resides at the core 
of human being, a distinct feature of the human condition that plays a 
pivotal role in personal consciousness, identity, and the fabric of human 
social relations. Language is enigmatic and enormous. No one person can 
hope to comprehend it in its fullness—particularly its ephemeral, meaning- 
ful, yet unmanageable potency. Living human language is a vexing problem 
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for modernity, which cannot tolerate the contingency of speech. Modern 
impulses applied to human language may develop systems that reduce a 
message to one correct meaning or systems that prove demonstrably that 
language is meaningless. Some methods analyze language as a sign system 
abstracted from human persons, others promote theories of discourse that 
subsume language and its constitutive character under power relations.’ 
Although modern theories and methods claim to address the essence of 
human language, they are inclined toward systems, structures, methods, and 
techniques with no person present. © 

Phenomenology as a school of inquiry eschews method and theory to 
pursue, instead, human accounts of human being from within the human 
condition. Phenomenological inquiry proceeds from common assump- 
tions to open human language, texts, and conditions.'! The impulses of 
phenomenology are expansive. Enigmatic human realities can be known, 
but incompletely and imperfectly. By contrast, modernity carries out its 
work on humanity under false pretenses, believing that method and theory 
can provide complete and perfect knowledge from an illusory Archime- 
dean point above the common world not available in actuality. To work 
phenomenologically, however, we encounter, understand, and embrace 
philosophical presuppositions that ground human action and the activity 
of human reason in the world; we then attend primarily to the action, not 
to the ground. 

Inquiries into human action in the world place us squarely in the realm 
of hermeneutics and rhetoric." In our ever-changing temporal moments, 
we must decide and act in the midst of uncertainty and contingency on the 
basis of probabilities. As human beings, we decide and act in and through 
language, but in and through language we find life to be temporal, uncertain, 
and contingent. To interpret mindfully in the moment is a hermeneutic act; 
to respond thoughtfully is a rhetorical act. These realities are common to 
human being. We arrive on the scene in human life with the dynamics that 
require hermeneutics and rhetoric already under way. However, along life’s 
path, thought and reason can be suppressed in various ways, including coer- 
cion and distraction, and one effect of modernity is the suppression of the 
human impulse to navigate life hermeneutically and rhetorically. A common 
path of study within this book leads through hermeneutic phenomenology 
to rhetorical hermeneutics—both of which are communicative practices that 
people need in order to navigate meaningful lives through the uncertainties, 
contingencies, and probabilities of the human condition. To provoke our 
thinking about antidotes to modernity, we have worked to reflect further on 
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relationships between Augustine and continental philosophy—a significant 
but underdeveloped intellectual genealogy. 

Augustine is not a likely candidate to serve a strong heuristic purpose at 
first glance. Is he not a patron saint of one of the major metanarratives of 
the common era? However, many formative twentieth-century continental 
philosophers, including those discussed in this volume, do not find that 
Augustine’s work advances modern Western metanarratives. When they 
engage Augustine, they find an interlocutor, a collaborator, and a premod- 
ern source working within categories from which to resist modernity. They 
hear Augustine’s aspirations to a unity of wisdom, eloquence, and virtue in 
action gathered from Cicero and fulfilled through the incarnation of Jesus 
Christ as aspirations that create openings, not closures. Augustine works 
within the human arts of hermeneutics and rhetoric as uniting philosophy 
and action. Hermeneutics and rhetoric resonate deeply with Augustine’s 
Christian commitments to practices of incarnational wisdom: living a unity 
of faith and works, living in and through a unity of word and deed, and 
living within a well-ordered unity of faith, hope, and love. Love of God and 
love of neighbor establish all other orders for Augustine and guide expan- 
sive, not reductive, interpretation and action. 

Augustine is valuable in part because the impulses and assumptions that 
propel the disorders we know in modernity are not entirely new. Augustine 
encounters versions of them in his own era. Rhetoric had been reduced to a 
formal technique, accompanied by popular skepticism (as opposed to radical 
intellectual skepticism); Augustine encountered schools of textual interpre- 
tation that also moved between the poles of skeptical critique on one hand 
and “singular canonical interpretation, which is mine” on the other. Such 
premises and practices were present but not yet prime modes of intellectual 
and social practice across every human institution as they are in our modern 
era. Nevertheless, how the continental philosophers in this volume come to 
such fruitful readings of Augustine remains an important question. 

To engage Augustine on questions of hermeneutics and rhetoric 
demands overcoming the modern scholarly edifice; one must treat scholar- 
ship about Augustine as secondary and read Augustine’s work as primary. 
His contributions in hermeneutic phenomenology emerge from sources 
lightly esteemed by modern scholars: orthodox Christian and Greco-Roman 
traditions." By rejecting Augustine’s philosophical grounds and sources 
of tradition, modern minds close themselves to basic categories that com- 
pel Augustine’s work decisively toward hermeneutic phenomenology and 
rhetorical hermeneutics. Not so, however, continental philosophers. We 
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recall what Albert Camus observes, that Augustine synthesizes Christian 
and Greco-Roman philosophy without diminishing Christianity and estab- 
lishes an indestructible union of body and word through the incarnation." 
With Camus, inquirers from existential phenomenology find Augustine to 
be a touchstone of resistance and refuge against modernity.” However, we 
may rightly ask, what, besides Augustine’s synthesis of premodern sources, 
makes Augustine useful to continental philosophy and rhetoric when 
moderns have effectively discounted him? The fact that continentals have 
engaged Augustine substantially is, by now, obvious. They introduce us to 
the expansiveness and originality of his thought for our own day. To explain 
further this continuing premodern-postmodern conversation, I offer a few 
provisional suggestions. 

First, continental philosophers are already practicing hermeneutic phe- 
nomenology and rhetorical hermeneutics that are harmonious with Augus- 
tine’s work; their commitments enable them to open Augustine’s texts in 
new, faithful, and fruitful ways.'® They bypass modern errors by founding 
their interactions with Augustine on textual engagement, taking soundings 
within his texts through which they find him to be an intellectual compan- 
ion alongside whom they can conduct their own scholarly work. Second, as 
they engage Augustine, the continentals find that unprecedented phenom- 
enological sensibilities, hermeneutic principles, and rhetorical perspectives 
permeate his work. Functionally, Augustine’s value resides first and foremost 
in his willingness to work within and trace an expansive hermeneutic circle; 
he invites phenomenological inquiries and enriches them hermeneutically, 
not hegemonically. And this is perhaps one of the great surprises of Augus- 
tine to the continental philosophers, linking his intrigue and value. Regard- 
less of whether the reader shares Augustine’s faith in Christ, Augustine is 
hermeneutically and rhetorically faithful-opening ideas without hubris 
and without proprietary claims." His ideas are compelling, yet he maintains 
regard for persons other than himself, and he regards the limits of others 
as commensurate with his own. Engaged on these terms, Augustine is seen 
as confident about the Trinitarian God of the Bible, about Truth, about 
Eternity, and so on, but is deeply uncertain about himself. 

Third, Augustine invites his readers to learn with him and from him, 
not so much about him. Finding himself problematic, Augustine points 
elsewhere. The continentals in this volume accept the invitation. To the 
questions of who we are, how we are, why we are, and how we are to act 
in the world, Augustine’s Confessions will constantly seek to revert, advert, 
divert, subvert, and convert us. Notably, the major questions that propel 
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the Confessions emerge after Augustine’s conversion; his full engagement 
and embrace of the incarnate Christ produces and extends Augustine’s phe- 
nomenological sensibilities. The incarnational ground opens Augustine to 
grapple with problems that make him a prototypical existential phenome- 
nologist.”° The incarnation spawns a torrent of questions, not answers. And 
Augustine invites us into the inquiry without offering reductive answers. 
He walks fearlessly into the most profound questions of the human condi- 
tion through aporia and often walks away without a satisfying answer. He 
finds that the pressing problems of human existence, including personal 
identity, memory, time, and interpretation, must be addressed but cannot 
be answered definitively.! Hugely important questions in life evade our 
full comprehension. Nevertheless, we must ask. Though we can reason- 
ably expect to gain some meaningful understanding of our human condi- 
tion, we must live, decide, and act without ever having complete, definitive 
knowledge. 

While searching the deeper horizons of Western traditions for ideas that 
contend with modernity, continental philosophers discover Augustine—in 
his gray robe, not in ornate ecclesiastical vestments. By considering the work 
of these continental philosophers, we can gain valuable perspectives on a 
number of scholarly issues and practices. One of the things that we learn 
is that hermeneutic phenomenology is no recent innovation; neither are 
phenomenological impulses reactionary. They are grounded historically and 
philosophically. Another lesson is that the move against modernity through 
hermeneutic phenomenology and rhetorical hermeneutics demands intel- 
lectual humility and generosity. Humility will perpetually acknowledge our 
limits as human beings. As living persons, we did not cause our own exis- 
tence and cannot possibly take everything into account. More specifically, 
human thought and reason rely on crucial grounds that we must receive 
and believe but that we can neither prove nor fully comprehend. Our very 
existence, our human consciousness, and our reasoning minds are three 
such givens.” 

Necessary premises on which phenomenological inquiry proceeds are 
central to Augustine’s project and are prominently featured in the Confes- 
sions. These prime philosophical premises are not derived by human meta- 
physical thought but are rather received in the nexus of an assortment of 
historical and traditional grounds upon which Augustine must rely but 
which cannot be proved. The tradition of continental philosophy shares this 
attitude of receptivity and respect for the historical and traditional givens 
of existence, seeing in this orientation the only authentic way forward. By 
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honoring philosophical grounds, we affirm that we are in the world and are 
conscious and sentient beings, we can attend with perspicuity to how and 
why we are, and we act in the world. In other words, we are free to engage 
the enigmatic problems of human existence. The value of these coordinates 
in resisting modernity can hardly be overstated. 

The point of engagement with Augustine is not to advance esoteric 
studies but to call upon Augustine for aid in consideration of present ques- 
tions. We can learn how he works to face the phenomenological challenges 
of his own world in practice. How does he respond? From robust Christian 
premises, he pursues hermeneutic phenomenology and rhetorical herme- 
neutics. He rests on the incarnation and explores the potency of phenome- 
nology—from unities of body and soul, time and eternity, consciousness and 
existence, presence and absence, word and deed, to a robust hermeneutic 
and rhetorical orientation to the human condition. Augustine is part of the 
ancestral line of the tradition of hermeneutic phenomenology. He secures 
its philosophical moorings in practices, times, places, and persons that pre- 
cede and supersede modernity. He provides historical entry points without 
demanding disciples. Instead, he helps us understand dimensions and reso- 
nances within a Western philosophical tradition that already wholeheart- 
edly resists modernity. When continental philosophers engage Augustine in 
the twentieth century, his premodern contributions provide contramodern 
leverage points for postmodern resistance through constructive hermeneu- 
tics and rhetoric. 

Augustine speaks a word before its time. In many ways, the questions 
of continental philosophy and existential phenomenology align with ques- 
tions that compelled Augustine to think and to write theologically, philo- 
sophically, historically, and rhetorically in the chaotic moments of the late 
Roman Empire. We are perhaps now growing into Augustine’s central phil- 
osophical and rhetorical ideas, almost entirely lost on medieval and mod- 
ern minds. That these ideas find their ground in the heart of Augustine’s 
Christian faith raises further problems and possibilities for interpretive 
courage and commitment, possibilities such as the role of charitable love 
in phenomenology, hermeneutics, and rhetoric. For the moment, we trust 
that these possibilities have been probed in ways that will hopefully instigate 
and provoke further inquiry into what makes Augustine a welcome, faithful, 
and fruitful interlocutor for hermeneutic phenomenology and rhetorical 
hermeneutics today. 
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